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One of the Normal Courses of the American Correspondence 
Normal. Our catalogue contains a complete description of all 
the courses, and our A. C. N. Speaker contains a list of our 
students for 1897-98 together with hundreds of testimonials and 
150 pages of choice poetical selections for Friday Afternoon Ex- 
ercises. These are'sent upon application. Send for them and 
learn all about our system of giving instruction by mail at 
your own home. The expense for a thirteen weeks’ term 
with us is no more than the cost of a week’s board and _ tuition 
elsewhere. You need spend but one or two hours a day in 
pursuing any one of our Courses. 


Brief Description of Normal Courses. 


The Normal Course consists of over 150 lessons on Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Reading, Penman- 
ship, Composition, Letter-writing, Elementary Science, School 
Management, Civil Government, Miscellaneous subjects, etc., 
twenty-five articles on Methods of Teaching the above subjects, 
outlines for original work, and complete answers to all the 


questions. 


To Prepare for Teaching ? 
To Become a Better Teacher? 
To Secure a Better Salary? 

' To Prepare for Examination ? 


boss he Sst dob aso3-tos-totstotetosssetesssetetetssesstetesstetssststesstetetststerstss 


The Advanced Normal Course treats of advanced Arithme- 
tic, History, Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, Civil 
Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. Arti- 
cles on Methods of Teaching accompany each week’s lessons. 


The Scientific Normal Course treats of Physics, Rhetoric, 
Botany, Advanced Algebra, Literature and Psychology. Theory 
and Practice of Teaching and Articles on Methods of Teaching 
accompany each week’s lessons. 

Drawing Course. Persons who wish to prepare for teaching 
this subject should write for full particulars about our Course 
in Drawing. It will prepare any teacher or would-be teacher 
for examination. 

How Conducted. Late each week each student will receive 
a very neat package containing the outline of the course of study 
for the following week, letters on methods, lessons for study, 
etc. The lessons are to be studied by the student and answers 
sent tous each week for correction. These papers will be cor- 
rected and returned with printed answers to all questions for 
that week. The student will also be requested to reproduce the 
letters, write compositions and do other original work. 


Length of Term. Thirteen weeks for any course. Students 


may commence onany Monday of the year. Organized in 1889. 


Send for our Complete Descriptive Catalogue and A. C. N. Speaker. 
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TUITION RATES. 
Each Term of 13 Weeks, $8.00. 
Special Rate. : 
To subscribers to Norma In- 
sTRUCTOR, a special rate of $5.00 per 
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term is made. This rate is posi- 
tively limited to regular subscrib- 
ers to the Insrructor, all of whom 
are invited to take advantage of 
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C.F. SNYDER § Normal Instructor. 


Advantages Compared. 


The advantages of our system’ over a regular Normal 
School are many, but those which appeal most strongly 
to our readers are COST, TIME REQUIRED and RESULTS. It 
is of course understood that $5.00 or even $8.00 will not 
go far toward one’s expenses in school for a period of 
13 weeks, yet this amount pays the entire cost for this 
period in the AMERICAN CorRESPONDENCE Normau. To 
attend school all one’s time is required, while in the A. 
C. N. the work can easily be performed by working 
merely spare moments, Saturdays, evenings, etc., and 
you can continue teaching without interruption. As to 
results, we prefer to refer you to the 20,000 teachers and 
students who have taken instruction from us. Any 
number of addresses of these students will be sent you 
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Frequently several organize 
themselves into a club, join at same 
time, study together (or separately 
as they prefer) and get the benefit 
of special club rates. We recom- 
mend the organization of such 
clubs whenever possible. Club 
rates will be quoted on application 
with statement of number desiring 
to enter. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





POPULAR CLASSICS 3c. TO t2c. EACH 


The world’s choicest literature, in largetype, good paper, unabridged, paper covers. Sent prepaid at prices named. 


20 per cent. discount on orders over $1.00. 


Popular Classics at 10 Cents each. 
|Paul and Virginia. B.de Saint Pierre. |Demosthenes. 3c. Cicero. 5e. 


Classic Poems—Each 3 Cents. 





Arnold. Sohrab and Rustum, etc. Holmes. Leeper 4 ete. Adventures of a Brownie. 
Aytoun. The Heart of Bruce, etc. Hood. The Bridge of Sighs: The Song of/Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. |Plain Tales from the Hills. R. Kipling. |Cesar. 6c Alexander. 7c. 
Browning. Pied Piper of Hamelin, etc. the Shirt, ete. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Maclaren.|Poe’s Poetical Works, By HERBERT SPENCER 
Browning. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. |Ingelow. Songs of Seven; Divided, etc. |Biglow Papers. James Russell Lowell. |Rab and His Friends, and other stories... ge : ‘ 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, ete. Keats. The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. Black Beauty. Anna Sewell. Dr. Brown. What Knowledge is of most 
Burns. Cotter’s Saturday Night, etc. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfaul. ete. Blithedale Romance. Hawthorne. Rasselas. Samuel Johnson. Worth. 7c. F 
Byron. Mazeppa. Macaulay. Virginia; Ivry ; Armanda, etc.|Bride of Lammermoor. Sir W. Scott. Representative Men. Emerson. Intellectual Education. 7e. 
Campbell. Gertrude of Wyoming. Poe, E. A. The Raven; The Bells, etc. |Bryant’s Early Poems. Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik Marvel. Moral Education. 7c. 
Chaucer. The Story of Griselde. Schiller. Song of the Bell, ete. Castle Dangerous. Sir Walter Scott. |Scarlet Letter, The. N. Hawthorne. Physical Education. 7c. 
Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner. Shelley. The Sensitive Plant, etc. Choice Selections for Speaking and Read- Ships that Pass in the Night. Harraden, Philosophy of Style. 5e. 
Cowper. John Gilpin’s Ride, etc. Southey. The Inchcape Rock, ete. ing. |Snow Image, The. Nath. Hawthorne. | |From Freedom to Bondage. 3c. 
Dana, R. H. The Buccaneers. Spenser.. Red Cross Knight and Dragon. |Drummond’s Greatest Thing in the World Talisman, The. Sir Walter Scott. AMERICAN PULPIT ORA- 
De Morlaix. The Celestial City, etc. Tennyson. Enoch Arden. _ and other Addresses. [Tanglewood Tales. Nath. Hawthorne. 
Eliot, George. How Lisa Loved the King.|—Lancelot and Elaine. Elizabeth; or, the Exiles of Siberia.,Ten Nightsin a Bar Room. T.S. Arthur. TORS. 
Gray. Elegy ina Country Churchyard. |—Locksley Hall, and Sixty Years After. Madam Cottin. The Brownies. Mrs. Ewing. Biographical Sketches and 
Goldsmith. The Deserted Village, etc. |—Brook, Lady of Shalott and Songs. Emerson’s Essays. First Series. Through the Looking Glass. Carroll. Sermons, 
Classic Poems and Prose, Prices Affixed. Encayeot Elia, The — oy pool a weg ae — Hughes. smemene Pulpit Orators, ea.3c 
bs a ee say clia, .e arles Lamb. ‘our of the World in80 Days. Verne. *hillips Brooks. 
Addison. Cato; A Tragedy. 5c. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 10c. Grandfather’s Chair. Hawthorne. Treasure Island. ‘ Robert 1. Stevenson. R. 8. MeArthur, 
= co heey Bh be mF nm _ laa : Mn cn Deg 8c. Highwaye of Literature. Pryde. Twice Told Tales. Nath. Hawthorne. David J. Burrell. 
Anderson's Fairy Tales; selections. se. |—Tegend of Sleepy Hollow. Se History of Germany. Yous. Wee Willie Winkie," Rudgard Kipling. |Chas. F: Dems. "R. 8, Storrs 
. > — 4 o P Si } % , *hittiar’e Fariv P _ : 
Beecher’s Industry and Idleness. 3c. __|Locke on the Understanding. 8c. — pty pet tay les. Hawthorne, —_/Whittier's Early Poems. , RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
, 1 idyll of London, An. _B. Harraden. Window in Thrums. James M. Barrie. 
— = Bey fag med od Books. 3c. ——. — 5e. Last Essays of Elia, The. Charles Lamb.|Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. N.|Emerson's Essays each 3c. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 8c. Lubbuck, Sir. J, ‘Pleasures of Life. 6c. [Loserctiow's Bani Pooms —_—— On Ars _ Nature 
Burke, Edmund. On the Sublime. 10c. |Phillips, Wendell. The Lost Arts. 3c. |rowell’s Early Pooms. By PROF. DRUMMOND. gd 
Campfire Songs forthe Grand Army. 5c. |—Daniel O’Connell. 3c. Midnight Sun. Frederika Bremer. Drummond. Pax Vobiscum. 3c + wodye-oal oo is ns 
Cottin, E. Exiles of Siberia. 7c. Pieces to Speak. 10 Parts, each 8c. Mine Own People. Rudyard Kipling. | |—Greatest Thing i World. 3 ona ae 
- ‘ . I : ee . i : gin the World. 8c. Love Prudence 
Declaration of Independence and United/Poe, E. A. Descent into Maelstrom. 3c. | Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. —Greatest Need of the World. 3c Friendship History 5 cents 
Og oe nce ma * , = a Ze tae = Oliver Twist. Charles Dickens. —Religion and Law. — : op Fes — 
—The Chimes. 5c. phone The Modern Inquisition. es P By the author of ‘‘Pushing to the Front.”’ By THOS. CARLYLE. 
—Cricket on the Hearth. 5c. Rawlinson’s Babylon, the Great City. 3c.)Boys with No Chance. 3c. Sowing and Reaping. 8c. Carlyle, Thomas Sketch of, by 
Dreams of Boyhood, by Ik Marvel. 8c. |Sinbad the Sailor. 3c. On Time, or Triumph of Promptness. 3c./Self Help. 3c. author of Obiter Dicta, 3c. 
Fouque. Undine. 7c. Seott. The Lady of the Lake. 7c. Tact, or Common Sense, 3c. Work and Wait. 3c. —Hero as a Poet. 3c. 
Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea. 7c. —Marmion. 10c. The Reward of Persistence. 3c. Rich Without Money. 3c. —Hero as Priest. 3c. 
Franklin's Poor Richard’s Almanac|Sumner. True Grandeur of Nations. 5c./One Unwavering Aim. 3c. A Man with an Idea. 3c. —Hero as Prophet. 3c. 
Sayings, 3c. Washington’s Farewell Address, ete. 3c. SHAKESPEARE. —Hero as Divinity. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers—Each 10 Cents. Plays complete. without notes, Cam-|Henry VIII Taming of Shrew _|—##¢ro 88 Man of Letters. 
1, Cesar. Anthony Trollope 17. Aristophanes. W. L. Collins bridge Clark and Wright text, each, 7c. |King ‘Lear Troilus & Cressida | "88#Y on Robert Burns, 6c. 
2. Herodotus. Geo. C. Swayne 18. Greek Anthology. Lord Neaves All’s Well Merchant of Venice |Love’s Labor Lost Twelfth Night By T. B. MACAULAY. 
&. Cicero, W. L Collins - 19. Foripides, | W. B. Donne Annee and Cleo- he Night's Macbeth . Two Gentlemen of/Macaulay. Essay on Milton. 5¢ 
. #schylus. Bishop of Colum 20. Livy. W. L. Collins . 5 sail 8) Measure or Measure Verona |—On Samuel Johnson. 3c. 
5. Xenophon. Sir Alex. Grant 21. Ovid. Rev. A. Church As You Like It Dream King John Tempest Winter's Tale/Lord Bacon. 10¢ 
6. Plato. C. W. Collins 20: ydides. W. L. Caesar Much Ado ‘arren Hastings. 
8. jee Fdward Walford s fn ga ce Coriolanus _ Othello By JOHN RUSKIN. Willintn Pitt. te. = 
9. Tacitus. W. B. Donne 24. Plautus and Terence. Collins eee Crown of Wild Olive. 12c. On History. Se. 
10. Virgil. W. L. Collins 25. Lucretius. W.H. Mallock Cymbeline Richard IT Sesame and Lilies. 12c. Frederick the Great. 7c. 
12. Homer, The Odyssey. Collins 26. Pindar. Rev. F. D. Morice Hamlet Richard III [Ethics of the Dust. 12e. Addison. 7c. 
16. Pliny. Church and Brodribb 27. Hesiod and Theognis. J. Davies Henry V Romeo and Juliet [Queen of the Air. 12e. Earl of Chatham. 7c. 








Any Book published supplied at lowest price obtainable. Large Special Bargain and other Catalogues sent free on request. 
Address, JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 440 Pearl Street, New York. 


Miss Mulock. 
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Advice to Travelers 
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The next time you go to Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Chicago, 
or any point in the West, try the Nickel Plate Road, the pop- 
ular through car line. Through vestibule Wagner buffet 
sleeping-cars, Boston to Chicago via Fitchburgh and West 
Shore roads. Solid through trains of elegant day coaches, 
baggage-cars and vestibuled Wagner buffet sleeping-cars, New 
York to Chicago via West Shore Road, and through vestibuled 
palace day coaches and buffet sleeping-cars, New York to 
Chicago via Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. The 
dining-cars and meal stations on the Nickle Plate road are 
operated by the Company, thus insuring the best of service 
at reasonable rates. Trains are lighted by the celebrated 
‘“‘Pintsch gas,’’ are heated by steam, and the day coaches are 
in charge of uniformed colored porters to render assistance to 
travelers, especially to ladies and children. 

Remember that the Nickel Plate Road is the Short Line 
between Buffalo and Chicago, and that rates are from $1.50 
to $3.00 lower than via other lines. Tickets areon sale at all 
the principal ticket offices, or for any information, address 
F J. Moore, General Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




























together with Craig’ 


A Remarkable Offer 


Every Teacher Should Take 


NOTE: The regular getee of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, post- 
I give you for this amount. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year $ .50 


paid. See what we wi 


THE PATHFINDER, one year 


EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, one year $ .50 
CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK (Postpaid) $1.64 


Special Offer—All For $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
s Question Book for $1.64. As this is the regular price of the Question 


Book alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 


CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the most reli- 


able Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly 


covering everything taught in the common schools of America, 


and correctly answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has 


no equal, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regard- 


less of cost. , 


THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D C . isa weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the 
times. Being printed at the National Capital it has the best possible facilities for gathering 
news promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is published at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for 
It is published weekly and always comes to its thousands of 


supplementary reading. 
subscribers heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it 


isintended. It has no equal in this special line. 


We recommend all the above as being the best in their respective classes and are 
very glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on so tavorable terms. 


Note :—If the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR and Question Book will be 


Surnished for 98¢c and postage which is 14 cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 





Advantage of it. 


‘ $1.00 


Total $3.64 


Every question is fully 





























































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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GREAT = SPECIAL = OFFER. 


The Latest and Best Popular Teacher’s Encyclopaedia Free for 
30 Days’ Examination to any Reader of this issue. 


No one knows everything : and the wisest can REMEMBER only a fraction of what one needs to know. A reliable, practical encyclopaedia 
is a necessary part of the equipment of every successful teacher ; but it must. be concise without being incomplete, simple though scholarly, 
and above all, up te date in every particular. Such a work, ‘generally costing from $50.00 to $150.00, is frequently beyond the means or 
the most deserving and ambitious teachers, although the need of it is felt every day in the year. In our constant effort to serve this large 
and worthy class of our readers, we have carefully and critically examined nearly all the encyclopaedias and general reference works now in 


the market, and have decided that the 


IMPERIAL 
REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 





comes nearest to meeting the wants of the average ———— bh 
. " 4 IMprpoin TRA DEDIALIIMB: 
teacher and normal student. This work is unquestion- | [2@Saageate Re Re lerrekenct (Rt r 


l 
NIBRARY_|LIBRARY_|_lIBKARY 


ably the latest of all general reference libraries. Its 
editors are educators of world wide renown. It 
covers more topies than any other single reference 
work of which we have knowledge. The type is 
clear and legible and the illustrations, numbering 
nearly 4,000, are exceptionally fine. 

We have arranged to place this superb work with- 
in the reach of every reader of the NormaL Instruc- 
TOR, at a price reduced one-half and on the easiest 
possible terms of payment. While we cordially en- 
dorse the work, and heartily recommend it on the 
strength of an exhaustive personal examination, we | | ae Is anki . va ur | ag , Right 
desire our friends and patrons to judge of its merits ce | ee (TRATED | LUCE TRATES | LUTE TATED |v’ Up To Date 


for themselves before buying. We therefore offer 
SIX IMMENSE VOLUMES BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


to send 


THE COMPLETE SET ON A MONTH’S’ TRIAL 


to any reader of this announcement who makes immediate application for such privilege. This offer is made under a special and very 
liberal arrangement just concluded with the publishers. It is subject to withdrawal at any time without previous notice, but will positively 


hold good until NoveMBER 1. 


WE MAKE THIS OFFER WITHOUT A CENT OF PROFIT TO OURSELVES. 


From REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D. 
Pastor of Trentont Temple, Boston, Massi 
In these six vofumes I find what the names 
of the editors have ied me to expect--a mod- 

el work ofits kind. Its form isconvenient ; 

its presentation of subjects is clear and 

forcible ; its scope is universal : it is in it- ¢ 
self a library—a vast library—for itus the ( 
distilled essence of countless books. The ( 
) value of this work to the business and ¢ 


It doesn’t cost a peny (except the slight expense of transportation) professional man alike is immense; tor ¢ 
the greater num . ee ti ‘ t gives him results at a glance ‘ 
RRRRRR RAD to get the complete set for 30 pays’ critical examination and com- _e-niohenatecnen aa 


parison. If not exactly what you want, there is absolutely no obligation to purchase. 


DO NOT [ISS THIS WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 


Write vs To-pAy for full particulars, order forms, etc. If you want a book of sample pages, send three 2-cent stamps to pay postage on 
same. ABOVE ALL, DON’T DELAY! Remember, you assume no obligation to purchase until you are fully satisfied, by your own examina- 


tion, that the work is precisely what you want. Address. 
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From HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, ESQ., % | Oursole purpose is to put this most excellent encyclopaedia within 
The work is not only admirably done, 
need of economy in the securing of books 9 $44.00 to $55.00 a set. Just now it will cost Norma Instructor 
) who need what is best and most practical ; 


i f the Youth's Companion, 
pegeanie:s ——_ + the reach of the thousands of our readers who actually need exactly 
ee aan eet Copendium of inet % Stich a work. THE IMPERIAL is now being regularly sold at from 
) comprehensive information, but, with the ‘ 
of reference. it is a public beneficence. Q " 7 
The price is within the reach of those readers only half that price, payable at the rate of a few cents daily. 
for a little money. It meets the wants of @ 
r 3 
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dx, Animals .c,, 


Interesting Photos and facts for old and young. 
Invaluable for the teacher and the school. 
Finest pictures of animals published. 


Each number will contain ten beautiful pictures of animals, each 7} by 
so that they may 
r the teacher. 


103 inches—printed on the finest paper—one side onl 
be detached and mounted if desired. Most valuable bo 


GEOGRAPHY WORK, 
NATURAL HISTORY LESSONS, 
OBJECT LESSONS, 
SCHOOL DECORATION, 


Single copies 15 cents ; One year (12 Nos.) $1.50. Animals and either 
Teachers Institute or Primary School $2.20. 


Our Times. 


SEMI-MONTHLY. 

The most practical paper of Current Events for schools and teachers because 
1. It is issued in the handy magazine 
form—16 twice a month—often § ? 
enough to ~~ in close touch with im- 2 50 CENTS 

portant events. « " x i 
2. It is low enough in price to be with- ¢ #04 this coupon will bring you { 
in the reach of all—50 cents a year, clubs }OUR TIMES ONE YEAR { 
of Lg oo “the see eitils anidl $ and a handsome 22x28 in. new ¢ 
° Ing, > ( 
has no waste material,is adapted for sup- ¢ Portrait of Admiral Dewey. | 
plementary reading. 
4@-Send for our free, catalogue of teachers books and aids. Our monthly periodicals, 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL (each $1.00 a year) give free, 

superb charts with each issue, many in colors. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., Educational Publishers, GIE, Sth St N.Y, 







Return this coupon with 


TEN CENTS 


For a copy of the Sept. No. 
of Animals with list of 240 il- 
lustrations for next two-years. 
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ONE - SECRET - OF - SUCCESS. 


» OUR FIVE CENT CLASSICS are especially adapted to furnish aid in your 
> Reading, History, Geography, and Nature Lessons, and you will also find 
» them a marvelous help in discipline. Here is a partial list :— 





habiiar 


bbbbboboiahhb a 
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No.. ist Grade Large Type) | No. 
2 Xsop’s Fables—1 ( ) 41 Evangeliue (Longfellow) 
11 Selections from sop—1 83 Story of LaSalle 


73 Story of the Buds 84 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 


3 (Lamb) 
29 Story of Franklin 40 Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 


GQbbhbbbbbbbbbbat ttt, bt, i 


> 
> 
{ 
>» 74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 85 The Pygmies no ty, ae 
>» 75 Roots and Stems 86 The Dragon’s th (Hawthorne) 
> ist and 2nd Grades 90 DeSoto 
» 76 Some Bird Friends 91 Marquette 
> 77 Flower Friends I. 92 Audubon 
» 78 Flower Friends II. 93 Great Stone Face 
87 Legends of the Springtime. 94 Snow Image 
> ania ae r 2nd Grade 97 Jefferson 
ry 0 ‘an 
: 25 Story of Columbus 5 Story of Mucbeth canes 
, 26 Story of Israel Putnam 19 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
27 Story of William Penn 37 Othello, etc. (Lamb) 
: 28 Story ot Washington 38 The Tempest, etc. 
» 30 Story of Webster 47 Rab and His Friends 
> 31 Story of Lincoln 54 Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) 
35 Story of Lowell 55 John G'ipin, ete. (Cowper) 


42 Story of Whittier 
43 Story of Cooper 
44 Story of Fulton 
45 Story of the Pilgrims 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
48 Story of Eli Whitney 
60 Story of Edison 
61 Story of Hawthorne 
63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
72 Story of Pocahontas 
81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 
82 Story of Holmes 
89 Story of Longfei:ow 
3rd Grade 
1 Grimm's Fairy Tales—1 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
13 Selections from Grimm— 1 
20 Stories from Garden and Field, 
36 Story of Tennyson 
62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 
64 Story of James Watt 
68 Story of the Norsemen 
69 Puss in Boots 


56 The Elegy, etc. (Gray) 
66 Declaration of Independence 
6th Grade 
6 Lays of Ancient Rome—1 (Macaulay) 
10 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
15 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
16 Rip Van Winkle, etc. (Irving) 
17 Philip of Pokanoket (Irving) 
18 The Voyage, etc. (Irving) 
39 We are Seven, etc. (Wordsworth) 
50 Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving) 
67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems (Bryant) 
7th and 8th Grades 

49 L’ Allegro and Other Poems [Milton] 
51 As you Like It [Shakespeare} 
52 Merchant of Venice [Shakespeare] 
53 Henry the Eighth [S ne 
57 Lady of the Lake. Cantol. [Scott] 
58 Lady of the Lake. Canto ITI, [Scott] 
65 Sir Roger DeCoverly 
80 Cotter’s Saturday Night [Burns] 
88 Sir Launfal 

nar-Order by number. 


I. 


70 Story of Stephenson Each number contains about 32 
. : pages 
a sem eis of choice illustrated Literature, bound in 
Story 0 ine strong manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a 


99 Pioneers of the West 
100 Fremont and Carson 

4th Grade 
22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
$2 King of the Golden River ( Ruskin) 
33 The Chimera (Hawthorne) 3. Cricket on the Hearth, 
34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 4. Hiawatha. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
> Address, Dept. B. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 
TEN CENT CLASSICS, 


1, Gulliver’s Travels. (Voyage to Lilliput.) 
2 Black Beauty. 
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HIS IS THE GREATEST WATCH BARGAIN WE HAVE EVER KNOWN3OS$< 








A Watch Bargain 


A $15.00 Gold Watch for only $7.65. 


A large watch jobbing house which put in a big 
stock of high grade watches last spring expecting 
orders for them during the summer, was unable to 
dispose of their stock on account of dull business 
during the war. ‘In order to get money to stock up 
with holiday goods they sold this stock of watches to 
us for cash in August at a price we never dreamed 
of buying such watches for. We have just one 
thousand of them left (650 ladies—350 gents) which 
we will sell to readers of Normau Insrrucsor at less 


% than the wholesale price. Your jeweler would charge you $15.00 for such a 
watch. While this lot lasts you can get one for ONLY $7.65. The works in 
this watch are excellent and it will keep acurate time for years. The cases 
are of latest antique pattern heavy 14K. Gold Filled, beautifully engraved and 


-FULLY GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS. 


by the largest factory in the world. These 1000 watches are latest pattern stem 
% wind and set and all come in hunting cases. We know you will be pleased 
and advise your friend to buy. Do not delay but 


ORDER T0-D Y To-morrow may be too late. There are 
y 100,000 readers of NORMAL INSTRUUTOR 
and only 1000 of these n watches for them. If the 
watches are gone when your order is received your money 
will be returned immediately. 
y HOW T0 ORDER Write us stating whether yo 
% s a fancy engraved case or plainer style 
and remit by New York, Dft. P. O. or press Money Order 
or ee Letter. Watch will be sent by registered mail 
immediately. If you are not more than pleased with your 
% bargain return the watch and we will cheerfully nd Fy 
% yourmoney. If you prefer you may send $1.00 as guarantee sig) 
% of good faith and the watch will be forwarded to you C. O. D. Sigh 
by express with the privilege of examination. If it is satisfac- HAgay 
to’ y the other $6.65 to the express agent if not send the 
wate back and we will refund the $1.00. Asto our reliabil- 
ity we refer you to the publishers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


% BASTIAN BROS., Wholesale Jewelers, 
? 500 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE LATEST WORD IN VERTICAL WRITING. 


9090000900099 000000 60000000600060 
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Barnes's National Vertical Penmanship 


PRICE PER DOZEN 75 CENTS. 





A new series of copy books intended to secure, 
without waste of time or effort, the three essentials of 
good writing, namely: 

LEGIBILITY 
RAPIDITY 
BEAUTY 


The instruction is Rational ; 
| the copies are Sensible; . 
they resemble Real Writing. 





Students of the vertical writing problem will be inter- 
ested in these books and their corre- 
spondence is invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York Atlanta _ Portland, Ore. 


TRIAS 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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Accurate Use of English Marks a Man 
as Refined and cultivated far more 
than Dress orTlanner can. The 
most useful tool for acquiring 
an Accurate Use of 

English is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous 
Funk &Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


It is a moderate-sized, but full, easily handled, 
low-priced reference book, containing 923 pages, 
60,000 Words and Phrases, 1225 Pictorial I]lustra- 
tions, Synonoyms, Antonyms, Foreign Phrases, 
F aully Diction, “sem pone’ ‘Pronune iation, Abbre- 
Viations, ete. This book contains the ‘English 
Language as it is to-day, It is incomparably 
the newest and best dictionary in existence for 
the every-day use of English-speaking people. 


“No one can conceive the wealth of information, 
the convenience for reference, the elimination of non- 
essentials which make this book worth much more 
than the price to any student, teacher, or writer.”— 


Boston Journal of Education, 
8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, 
$4.00. Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all book dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO. 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- ¢ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell ¢ 
as constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes ¢$ 
* cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 3 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ $ 
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Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free, 4 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, Chicago. 
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400 beautiful aay ai Sik Rem- 
— Bg bright colors, enough for a large quilt, 50 cts., 
big package with e mbroidery, floss and quilt pat- 
tern, 10 cts., 50 Woolen remnants assorted col- 
ors with embroidery, [ce Wool, 28 cts., postpaid. 
LEMARIE’S SILK MILL, Little Ferry, N. J. 


ioe! 
H Al R On Ladies’ Faces, 
Mahler Liquid Hair 
Dissolwver removes 
root and branch in 


three minutes. $1.00 
bottle FREE. Enclose 10centssilver orstamps. 
N. I. MAHLER, Providence, R. I. 


(both sexes) are reaping a 
harvest selling our Economy 
Fire Kindler. One agent 
; cleared $7.41 in one day. No 


active agent earns less than $5.00 a day. Sample 

and terms mailed for lic. Will also mail you some 

cireulars of several quick selling novelties. 
PHOENIX MFG. CO,. Dept E. Hillsboro, Ti. 


(00 RETURN ENVELOPES 30 CTS. 


100 Letter Heads 5'4x8'4 30c. Our prices low- 
eston earth. All kinds , “printing. School station- 
— and catalogues a specialty. Send trial order to- 

day. Catalogue and samples 8c. 
ERICSON | PRINTING CO., Kennedy, N. Y. Y. 


comple xion freed from blotches, blem- 
LADIE ishes,. roughness, courseness, redness, 
freckles, pimples and blackheads, Fail: 
ure impossible, information free. Spec- 
ial inducement to new customers. 
__MORA & COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


A BUSINESS WITHOUT CAPITAL 


built up selling our Star Harness Mender and other 
necessities, We send goods cash orcredit. Write 
D. T. Graham, 1537 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 























FAMILY RECOR Beautiful Picture, rich 
«colors, background solid 

old. Tremendous seller. Agents delighted. Sample 
for 12c. to pay postage and advtg., 9 for $1.00 post- 
pad. HOME ART PICTU R E é0., Cc hicago. 
6é [ENTAL NUTS,»-—Can you crack em? A 
book of 100 rare old catch questions with 

ans. They create no end of dehate.. Mailed 10 cents 
stamps. S.E. CLARK, 30 N, 9th St., Phila., Pa 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
At.the Set of the Sun. 


tgs Lincoln Fountain Pen 


When our work is done, 





With all its tangled web ; The ater. Berd than ove. tes imitate bus never, equal the Lincoln. A 
> regular solid gold pen; holder handsomely engrav rubber. The simplest 
When the clouds drift low, construction ; works perfec tly—no blotting, = shaking, no sticking and scratching. | A 
And the stream runs slow, Lasts long. No better working pen ma e at any price. Price its only cheapness, 
nd life is at i , Sent, postpaid, complete with filler for only $1.50. 
t its ebb ; y 
As we near the goal — money | a a, you wantit. More elaborate designs at higher prices. Live dealerssell and 
? Teco: 


When the golden bowl 

Shall be broken at its fount ; 
With what sweetest thought 
Shall the hour be fraught, 

What precious most shall we count? 
Not the flame of the sword, 

Nor the wealth we have stored 

In perishable things of earth— 
Not the way we have trod 
With the intellect broad, 

Though that were of precious worth, 
Nor the gain we achieved 
Through the hearts we have grieved, 

And left unhelped by the way, 

Nor the laurel of fame, 
When, for worldly acclaim, 
We toiled in the heat and the fray. 






LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 






Agents Wanted. Cut is two-thirds size of $1.50 pen. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15, 108 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


DON'T DROP DEAD: 


If your heart is healthy there is no danger, 
of Heart but the moment the heart makes known its 
—” in the bosom itis unhealthy and out 
une 
SUDDEN DEATH is in close touch 
with yoo if aeeep or 5 ales play around 
your left side, upper left arm, or under the 
left a) shoulder Blade. eed x 
ATH MAY CONTINUE YOUR SLEEP FOR- 
EVER if you are subject to violent starts in sleep,or if 
dizzy spells or fainting spells trouble you, or if you feel 
depressed in throat or chest, especially after eating. 
; DOES YOUR BREATH COME SHORT after going 
! up stairs, or after hurr ing, or otherwise exciting yourself? Yes! 































se 
Ah, ” ! tis not these Then look out for De for you are in danger. I 
Will give our hearts ease, ‘ ie ae ved A ag rend oe 3 that organs bes be mis- 
° ° ° aken are ion, or fluttering, 5s ng @ dark 
When life sinks low in the west ; specks in’ the vision, swelled ankles, desire to Geen after f 
But the passing sweet thought eating, unnaturally cold hands and feet. 
Of the good we have wrought, Oo 
: " 
The saddened lives we have blest. _— T TH E TEST. 
CHAR We have thus far over 5,000 Cures to our I 
And the love we have won, TREATMENT FREE credit. We CE: to increase the number to 20,000. Until that 
% mber is reached we will ig te the first treatment to those troubled with heart disease or 1 
And the love beckoning on ony of Sho aymptome of that deadly Giscase free of charge. In its early stages heart 
+s bi le, but neglect a curable disease and it will rapidly develop into an in- 
From His islands far and dim ; curability. _There is but one end to an incurable disease—death. ‘D . Don’t +t court death, 
Love out of the light, but write at once for our absolute cure of valvular and organic Heart Disease, an L 
Shini into th icht infallible preventive of all the complications which lead up to a Diseased Hreart. We 
Mning Ins0 She nigns, ; send one box free. THE GIANT OXIE CO., Box 1277, Augusta, Maine. 
The night which leadeth to Him. 22eee . 














THE CELEBRATED CORNISH AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. YOOOOOOSK< ’ 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 

OF OUR POPULAR CO- 

PARTNERSHIP PLAN, BY d 
MEANS OF WHICH A COR- 
wevned or yes A ne 


CAN BE SE 


Masri FREE | 7 


l 
<G 
of 
OF P 
¢ ONE YEARS R [AL oat 
E WILL SHIP A PIANO OR ORGAN ANYWHERE UPON THE DISTINCT 
UNDERSTANDING THAT IF IT IS NOT SATISFACTORY TO PURCHASER Cc 
AFTER TWELVE MONTHS? USE WE WILL TAKE IT BACK. fous to make Pu —_— 
unique CORNISH PLAN of doing business were it not backed up by the pm ge eg absolute responsibili —% The — ‘ 
~~ 


nish American Pianos and Organs are warranted for twenty-five ~~ and with every warrant there is our » 
7 = - endorsed by a busi faaee repetnts tation of nearly fifty years; and plant s and property Jd 
i worth over “one Million tiara, Our success in the past has been mainly ite 
owing to confidence placed in us by the public, and we have a quarter of a ul Fy 
million satished petrens bearing testimony to the honesty of our me [ LU 
and the perfection of the Cornish erican os and Organs. 


All the new Cornish American Pianos and Organs are fitted with 


Orchestral and Instrumental Attachments, 


ont © the newly invented Multicone Combination Actions, perfectly 

tating the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, Zither, Guitar, Mandolin, and 
aay ohere musical instrument. Nese wonderful additions to the or- 
naryscopeof the pianoand organ are only to be obtainedinourinstruments 
of the world fa- 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS of, the worl ont 

and a comngiete Ceace yon, of the instruments*; 
by ye s, see our New Souvenir Cotalogue 











— 8 pee 8 ms LUV 











for 1899, handsomely illustrated in colors. 
most comprehensive musical catalogue in the TR . ; _ 
trade. The frontispieceis a masterly reproduc-@§ Sot ae ti 
tion in fac-simile of an interesting oil painting, ; 
ed and executed for us by aneminent artist, representing 
‘ient Egyptian Choir at Earl Temple Service. tl 
iful catalogue is sent e E charges +. 
rae include our novel reference book, 
art of the People.” Catalogue, Book and our tl 
2 seeped Special Offers FREE. 
= ‘ - a 
r bank, ar beak, 
References. any 4 A 5 or qny y of the 4 4 q fi 
Hons of doll patrons, who have’ purehaged mit. @ c 
lions of dollars wo of ins 
during the past fifty years, or publisher of this Cash or Easy Payments. Cor Piano. ve O 


Mention this paper when vou write. legcabsew 


S ESTABLISHED © \ ASHINGTON a 
neo te CORNISH = COr ‘Years.): NEW JERSEY, r 
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AX Speakers and Dialogue 


‘Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated h James S. Burdett. 25 cts. 


Little People's og .Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions, For chil- 

of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 

be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey's Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 

mic Songs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appenens in print, 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 

ce which charac many school 
eces. 25cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com. 

of a number of orignal and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 


entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
ofsuccess. 25 cts. 


Drills and [Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Intermediate S er—Contains an_ excellent 
hst of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Speaker—Contains one hundred and 

— selections suitable for primary pupils. 

¢ 





ad 


The piaipor in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice eps. farted dialogues, origi- 
nai, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 

tations and readings of the day. 
Ffaper covers. Price 25 cts. 
Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and disiogues suit- 
atue for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 
Witford « Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
¥ cung Folks—“‘By far the most complete book 
_ of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c 
Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 


Books, Z 


jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
io, Ftertainments and elsewhere, 200 
Pages. 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, ete., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

Webster’s Little Folks: S er—Comprises a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents, 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond”’ es—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
oxperence and practically tested in school 
ba mg with perfect success. 200 Pages. 

cen 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin; 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
ete., selected from the most celebrated 
me Soeneses ae — writings ; accom- 
pani y very carefully prepar refato: 
remarks—historical, explanatory ind in 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 

alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 
Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
— characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cen 


202 pages,| Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 


great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
— en 200 pages, 25 
cen 


Macaulay’s* Dialogues For Young People— 
in 


These treat various subjects an different 
styles, They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
Saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc.| Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 


192 pages. 30cts. 
Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains 2 
larger numper of good selections in prose and 
try than can be found in any other similar 

Book: Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 
‘iny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
" Jains more than one hundred and fifty little 
ieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 

e simplest language. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Para 


a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


nm Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
rising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
ions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces.—Containing a/ Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 


large number of tiny articles in prose and 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 pages. 25 cents. 


selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience. 
200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations.—An| Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 


excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 


work gives in addition to a at variety of 
exceilent selections fifteen full page illustra- 





Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 


Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. B 
most popular humorous recitation books ever 
selections in print. 30 cts. 


tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents 


y Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and 
published. Contains many of the best humorous 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


TEACHERS IMPROVE 


MENT CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





THE : 
NORTH SHORE 


LIMITED 


Is the New York Central’s new twenty-four hour 
train to Chicago. 

Leaves Grand Central Station every morning in 
the year at 10:00. 

Runs along the histaric Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, stopping 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse and Rochester. 








WAR BOOK “History of the War with Spain’”’ 
1 justissued. Including Battles on 
land and sea, protocol, terms of peace, etc, Complete 
and authentic. 700 large pages. Richly bound, low 
in price. Free with each book, 50 cent map of Cuba 
and West Indies, 15x32 inches, printed in four colors, 
also picture in eight colors of great naval victory at 
Manila. This superb book is now selling like wild 
fire. Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 
Credit. Freight paid. Send 24 cents at once for full 
canvassing outfit and make big money. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 
41 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons produced 
for coloring maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. 





Reaching Buffalo in the evening, affording the They match Educational Papers, are bright, scientifi- 


cally correct and cheap. Also “Radiant” and ‘“Edu- 


finest ten-hour ride in the world, and reaching | cational’ packages and in solid 4 gross box 
FRANKLIN M 


Chicago at 9:00 next morning, via the Michigan 
Central. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 4:00 P. M. each day 
arrives New York 5:00 next afternoon. 





Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to George 


90 Chambers St., N. Y. 

THE 
: ART 

For a copy of ‘‘The Luxury of Modern om OF 


es. 
FG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
142 Lake St., Chicago, 


o. St. Paul, Minn. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central | Theonly COMPLETE, PRACTICAL System. 


Station, New York. 


National Publishing 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Prescott Disloguee—Contains & great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 


Where the Glory Lies. 





There is danger that the enthusiasm 
which comes with the call to battle and 
the loyal response of a mighty nation 
may give us a false idea of the glory of 
war. We may forget that there is no 
glory in fighting. The glory is in choos- 
ing a right course and then following that 
course in spite of war. The greatest 
soldiers have hated war. Never fight 
unless you must, boys! The lad in this 
incident shows rather amusingly the 
the true spirit. 

Willy is a Boston school-boy who has 
been told by his mother again and again 
not to quarrel or fight. ‘‘Leave the com- 
pany of boys that quarrel. Give up 
rather than fight,’’ is her advice. 

But one day Willy came home in a 
sorry plight. His clothes were torn, he 
was covered with mud, his face was 
scratched, and he was lame in one of his 
feet. 

“Why, what is the matter, Willy? 
Have you been fighting ?”’ 

“Mother, I had to. I had to thrash a 
boy !” 

“Had to? What do you mean?” 

“Why, you see one of those fellows 
was pitching into little Joe Nichols, and 
when I asked him not to, he turned on 
me. Iran, and then he began to pound 
little Joe again. Mother, I had tothrash 
the boy to make him let Joe alone.” 

His mother mended his clothes and 
omitted to scold him for fighting in such 
a cause.— Young People’s Weekly. 

————__ +o —___—_—_— 
Lee’s Surrender. 





When Gen. Grant was asked, ‘‘Did 
you take Lee’s sword at Appomattox ?”’ 
he replied, ‘‘No, I did not. Lee came 
there wearing the magnificent sword 
which the state of Virginia had given 
him, but I did not want him to sur- 
render it tome. I sat down at once and 
busied myself writing terms of the sur- 
render. When I had finished I handed 
them to Gen. Lee. He read them and 
remarked, ‘They are certainly very 
generous indeed.’ He then told me the 
cavalrymen owned their own horses, 
and if they were deprived of them they 
could not put in their crops. Then I 
gave the order, “Take the horses home 
with you, for you'll need them in the 
spring plowing.’’’ This is the simple 
story of Lee’s surrender. Cesar would 
have had that sword; Napoleon would 
have demanded it; Wellington would 
not have been satisfied with it, but U. 8. 
Grant was too great to take it.—Ez- 
change. 


~~ @1e—__—_—_ 
Rev. Wm. May, who lives near Perry- 
ville, Ky., and is 87, has twelve living 
children, 48 grand-children and 17 great- 
grand-children. He has been preaching 
the gospel for 50 years, and has never 
accepted one farthing for his services. 
During his ministerial career he has 
married over 2,100 couples, and has ven- 
tured on the matrimonial wave himself 
three times. 

———_-2a-——__—_ 
It is one thing to see that a line is 
crooked, and another thing to be able to 





draw a straight one.—Sharp. 





If you wish to arouse the energies of your pu- 
pils and promote better work among them, also 
place yourself in touch with their parents; you 
can accomplish it and fnsure yourself of success 
by using my new Report Cards. 20c per Doz. 
3 Doz. (44 Gross) or more 15c per Doz. Size of 
cards 34x64. Printed in redand black on assort- 
ed colors of fine quality bristol Board, sample free. 
Cc. E. Gardner, 17 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers, Authors, Clergymen. 
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Central University Correspondence School 


(Incorporated ) giving courses for Home Study, lead- 
ing to degrees of A. B., M. 8., Ph. D., ete. Thorough, 










conscientious work,the basis of advancement. Studies 
directed by able Professors in Language, Literature, 
Mathematics, Departments of Law and Art. Ad- 


dress the Secretary 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices. 

— FRENCH Without a Master. 
‘*PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
CONVERSATION.’’ 

The Latest and best method. Gives imitated pro- 
nounciation, and copious vocabularies. 200 pages, 


paper boards, 40c. ; cloth 50c postpaid. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq:,N. Y. 
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What 9 Cents Will Buy. 








Until this particular lot of School Books i is disposed of, we will sell at 9 cents per copy, provided you will send cash ™ your 


order and mention ‘‘What 9 cents will Buy.”’ 


Transportation extra. 


Some of these books are new, some shelf-worn and some slightly used. All are in good serviceable condition. 
If you are anxious to reduce your school book expenses, here is an opportunity to fit out classes with books which for all prac- 
tical purposes are just as good as those costing five times as much. 
o Superintendents of Schools, School Boards, Principals of Public and Private Schools, and Teachers in good standing 
who order these books for class use, we will allow 30 days’ time on the bill. 


If we happen to be strangers to you, ask the Publishers of the Norma Instructor about us. 
No. of 


28 Interstate Primer Supplement 
67 Raub’s Normal 3 


No. of Publishers’ Whole- 
READERS. 
1075 Dulany’s Primer and 1 $ .25 
150 ea. by Primer, 1 15, .20 
13 “ Franklin Adyanced 2, 3, 4 -36, .48, .54 
150 “* Sanders’ Unien 2, 4 -36, .90 
110 “* Watson’s Independent 3, 4. -50, .70 
98 “ Parker and Watson’s Nat'l 2,3,4 .40, .70, 1.00 
75 “ Sanders’ a 3, 5, 6 -54, 1.08, 1.30 
4“ gd New 2, 3, 4,5 -36, 54, .85, .90 
60 “ Watson’s I ndependent 5, 6 -90, 1.00 
40 “ Willson’s 2, 3, 4,5 32, 48, .60, .90 
50“ Collard’s nner’s Pt. II, Pt. III an 22 
60 “ Edwards’ Anal. 2, 3, 4, 4, _itormodinte, 6 
50, .63, .90, .54, 1.00 
40 “ Goodrich’s New 2, 3, 4," 23. .33, .45 
40 “ Harper’s U.S. 2,3,4,5,6  .24,.32, .48, .56, .60 
60 “ Harvey's 4,5 45, .70 
40 “ Holmes’ 4,5 -48, .80 
. * ——— New Eclectic 5, 6, -70, .80 
40 ‘* Metropolitan 2, 3, 4, -32, .40, 48 
30 S Newell’s 1, 2,3 +20, .30, .35 
40 “ Murphy’s3, 4,5 -36, .40, .50 
30 “ New America n 2, 3,5 -23, .37, .68 
30 “* Newell & Creery’s 3, 6 50, 1.00 
30“ Osgood’s American 3, 4 45, .90 
25 “ O’Shea’s Progressive 2, 3, 4, 32, .52, 7 
45 
31 Sadlier’s Young Ladies’ 1.00 
30 Sheldon’s Supplementary 3 38 
25 Tweed’s Supplementary (Second Year) -20 
70 Webb’s Model 4 -96 
75 Young Catholic Young Ladies’ 1.00 
89 Gilmour’s 3, (246 pp.) 48 
ARITHMETICS. 
200 Ray’s Intellectual 
200 Colburn’s —— Intellectual 
174 Brooks’ Union Part I 23 
150 Thompson’s Ist pt (144 pp.) 32 
141 Common Sense Part I (paper) 10 
150 Franklin Primary 20 
100 French’s Ist Lessons in Numbers Py) 
112 Greenleaf’s New Intellectual 30 
150 MacVicar’s Elementary 30 
110 Olney’s Prima 30 


ry 

139 Sheldon’s Graded Examples Bk. I 

130 Bradbury-Eaton’s Elem. Pt. I (Primary) 

100 Quackenbos’ Elementary 

25 ea. Brooks’ Primary, Normal Written 

2% “ Davies’ Pry. and Intellectual, Ist Less. 

60 “* Eaton’s New Primary, Intellectual 

40 “ Felter’s Primary, Intellectual, Adv. ay 
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30 ‘* MacVicar’s Complete Pt. I, Pt. IT 

38 “* Peck’s Our New, Teachers’ Edition 

26“ Ray’s eee Examples 

25 “ Ryan’s Standard II 

70 “* Robinson's Beg. Bk "Graded School 

50 “ Walton’s Primary, Bk. of Problem: 

73 Beebe’s Ist Steps Among Figures (Pupils? Edit. 

48 Fish’s 1 (162 pp) 

75 Franklin Elementary 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

93 Donaldson’s Manual of alee Composition 

39 Hooker's First Bk. in Chem 

37 Kellogg & Reed’s Word Sullding (122 pp) 

41 Phelp’s Botany for Beginners 

25 Young’s Scripture Readings 

20 Eclectic System of Penmanship 

90 Buckelew & Lewis’ Less. on the Human 


Body Pt. I 
25 Johonnot’s Sentence & Word Book 
150 Catholic Introductory U. 8. History e 
25 Catholic Child’s Bible e History 80 
25 Quackenbos’ Elementary U. 8. 52 
25 Sadlier’s Elementary ny -75 
25 Fisher’s Essentials of Geograph 52 
30 each Mitchell’s Pry. Geog. ,Geog. Y questions 54 .40 
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2 “ mony gy Test Examples, Introduction to 7 = 
51 Ray’s 

41 ww Ahr Algebra for Beginners 
15 Venable’s Elementary 


COMPOSITION A AND RHETORIC. 
100 Powell's How to Wri 
36 Hepburo’s Manual of Kthetoric 
27 Harper's Practical a 
26 Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition 
20 Bonnell’s Manual of “hoon cena 
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100 Fasnacht’s « Prograsaive Co Te 2d Year 
130 Sadlier’s Translating English into French 
30 Berlitz’ Litterature ise 

30 Blouet’s Class Book of Composition 

25 Bolmar’s Verbs 

20 Fisher’s Easy Readings 
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ea. Hotze’s ist. Less. in pee ee & Dickinson’s Our Republic. 
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SCELLANEOUS. 


Wentworth’s Plane Geom.—Emerson, Gay & Brown’s The Morning 







Strang’s Exer. in 
Rolf 


r d 
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Steele’s Out. of Pol. Econ.—Faebe: 
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Phys. Train 
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Reduced Prices 


School Books 
Of All Publishers 


both new and second-hand. There is 
no School or College Book published 
which we cannot furnish. Orders 
filled complete. Glad to answer any 
questions. 








Send us a trial order 


We send books by mail, express, and freight 
to all parts of the United States. We have 
customers in every state, every county, and 
nearly every town in the Union. 
















Write for our new catalogue 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4, 5, 13, 14 Cooper Institute 
New York City 





THESE AT SPECIAL PRICES. 
50 Doz. ea.Arith. and Lang. ea yer vow 4 and Sizes at 25c per Doz. 


500 Ward’s Business Forms 
100 ~~ maps tg ienke (5 Blank Books) Adapted to any Com. Sch. Text 


25c. per Set. 
2 ea. Ratioanl Music Charts No. 1—No. 2 (Ginn & Co.) at 
2 ea. Normal Music Charts No. 1—No. 2 (Silver, honiette det & Co.) ‘7 at 99c. each. 
100 Doz. Writing Books 


75 Doz. 


4: 5» 13, 14 Cooper Institute, 


Drawing Books 


with copies) Assorted 
with copies) Assorted Nos. and Sizes at 25c per Doz. 


os. 1, 2, 3, 4, a 


Nos. and Sizes at 25c per Doz. 





HINDS & NOBLE, 
School Books of All Publishers at One Store. 
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See also page 48 in this paper. 
No. of Publishers’ Whole- 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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33 Bi ’s Elements of English Language 
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78 Clark’s Brief 
80 Hadley’s Language Lessons Part I 
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97 Sadlier’s Stepping Stones 
35 Sewell & Urbino’s Dictation Exercises 
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32 Gilmore’s English Grammar 18 
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153 Edwards and Warren’s Analytical 18 
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127 Primary 17 
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72 Town’s Speller and Definer 
35 ea. Creery’s Primary School, Gram. School .2v, 


MUSIC, 
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35 each Loomis’ Prog. Reader Nos. 1, 2,4, .14 .18 
2 “ Nat'l Sch. Singer 1&2, Indep. r. .18 .28 
40 “ Nat’l3, Intermed., Indep. 4 Rdrs. .22 .40 
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30 Leslie's Scl School Day Gems 

77 Normal Ist Reader 

61 Tilden’s Musical Guide 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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English Power in Egypt. 




































HE Anglo-Indian forces have won a signal 
victory at Omdurman, and thus after six- 
teen years General Gordon’s death at Khar- 
toum has been avenged. After the news 

of the battle reached London, Trafalgar square 
was filled by great crowds of people whose satis- 
faction was expressed in many ways. A placard 
was placed on Gordon’s monument with these 
words : ‘‘Avenged at last.’? The German Emper- 
or also cabled his congratulations. This victory 
means the opening to trade and the possibilities 
of civilization to the Soudan, with its ten million 
inhabitants, which has been shut off from the rest 
of the world and the scene of so many horrors. 
It will greatly strengthen English power in 
Egypt, and thus benefit the world. 





Empress Elizabeth, 





MORE senseless and wicked murder, perhaps, 
was never committed, than that of the heart- 
broken Empress of Austria, in Geneva, Sep- 
tember 10th, by a fanatical anarchist. She was 
an object of sympathy to the whole world, owing 
to a series of disasters that have befallen the 
Hapsburgs, and the very last person of the 
houses of royalty that might be supposed to be in 
danger of assassination in all Europe. The sym- 
pathy of the world goes out to poor Emperor 
Joseph who moaned : ‘‘Nothing is spared to me 
in this world.’’ In 1889, his son and heir, the 
Archduke Rudolph, was found dead beside the 
body of a young girl whom he wished to marry 
and could not. His brother, Maximilian, was 
the unfortunate Emperor of Mexico, whose 
widow, Carlotta, became insane. Archduke 
John was lost at sea. A sister of the Empress 
perished in the Bazar fire in Paris. Another 
sister was loved by King Ludwig of Bavaria but 
the match was broken off. She became insane 
and Ludwig committed suicide. The Empress 
was an accomplished but unhappy woman, and 
the aged couple were bowed low, crushed by sor- 
rows, and to-day Emperor Joseph’s devoted peo- 
pleareanxious over the future, as his personality 
seems to be the only contrelling element in the 
heterogeneous Empire. 








‘Qamentien Hints. 





HIS is a busy world. Much that we intend 
to do and read are never done. Butif this 
number of the Normat Instructor is not read 
every word, by every teacher, each one ought to 
be sure to profit by the words and helpful coun- 
sel of experts in different branches who have con- 
tributed to this number. You will find on page 
10 Supt. Stryker’s article that tells why ‘‘the 
little one room ungraded school’’ is destined to 
go the way of the village wagon shop and spin- 
ning wheel. He claims that better results can 
be obtained by taking the child to the graded 
school, than by taking the rural school to the 
child. Mrs. Stanley, on ‘‘the qualifications of the 
teacher,’’ says, ‘‘we teach what we are. If weare 
impatient and unreliable in our statements, we 
may lecture twice a day on patience and truth- 
fulness, but we are teaching petulence and ly- 
ing.’? In the departments of Literature and 
Drawing on pages 12 and 13 Edna H. Turpin and 
D. R. Augsburg, give an outline study of Tenny- 
son, and helpful hints concerning the eye and 
ear in drawing. Hezekiah Butterworth’s article 
on page 14 should be read in connection with the 
editorial reference on ‘‘Birthdays of Great Lead- 
ers.’? In Current Biography on page 15 are arti- 
cles on George Ebers and Queen Wilhelmina, the 
most popular contemporary German novelist who 
has just died and the young queen who has just 
been inaugurated. In this connection should 
be read the editorial on the unhappy Hapsburg 
House, and assasination of Queen Elizabeth. 
On page 16 Dr. John M. Milne tells why mental 
arithmetic lost its rightful place, and why it 
should be restored. And on through the de- 
partment of Physiology by Dr. Walker, and out 
into the fields with Miss Cherry among the birds 
that stay and those that go, ’till we reach the 
department of Discipline, where Mrs. Caryl shows 
that the source of successful discipline resides in 
the self-disciplined, orderly teacher. Dr. Seeley 
on page 21, writes on the value of the History of 
Education. He advises those who want to en- 
large their sphere of usefulness and effectiveness 
in teaching to study the systems of China, Greece, 
Rome, Germany and France. In this connection 
the editorial on ‘‘German Schools’’ might be 
read with profit, alsé the articles in the January 
and February numbers, by Dr. Seeley on Ger- 
man Schools, The Kindergarten Department, 
and Primary Grades, Natural History, School- 
room Helps, and Supplementary Readings, all 
make the October number of special interest. 
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N. E. A.—Statistical. 





HE actual attendance of enrolled members, 
active and associate, at the National Educa- 
tional Association of 1898 was 9,384. There 
were 5,203 delegates from the North Central 
States, 1,772 from the South Central States, and 
1,358 from the South Atlantic States. Ohio led 
all the states with a representation of 1,213. 
Illinois came next with 1,181. Missouri follow- 
ed close behind with 762, while Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky sent 534, 507 and 393, 
respectively. District of Columbia had 374, and 
New York, 347. Canada sent 7 representatives. 
Idaho and Nevada were not represented. (Illinois 
led the other states with 96 active members 
present. Mexico and Argentine each sent one. 








Birthdays of Great Leaders. 





R. BUTTERWORTH’S suggestions on anoth- 
er page concerning the recognition of the 
birthdays, by the schools, ‘‘of these great moral 
leaders of the armies of the schools of the world,”’ 
seem especially pertinent and suggestive. Froebel 
and Pestalozzi don’t need it, but as their birth- 
days come around, a little time spent by the 
scholars in the study of their lives, and a little 
time spent by the teacher in drawing lessons 
therefrom, would be very profitable. Sometimes 
we see the true meaning of our own lives reflected 
in the lives of others. It is just as appropriate 
to recognize the birthdays of these two men in 
the school as the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln. 
Switzerland any more, but to the educational 
world. 





The Peace Commission. 





UST at this time it is a matter of special in- 
terest to know as far as possible in advance 
the convictions of the individual members of the 
peace commission from this country, which the 
President sends to Paris to settle the important 
questions arising from our war with Spain. So 
far as is known the attitude of the respective 
members may be summed up as follows: Wil- 
liam H. .Day, ex-secretary of state, of Ohio, is 
opposed to the acquisition of all of the islands of 
the Philippine group. Senator Cushman K. 
Davis, of Minnesota, is an ardent expansionist. 
Senator W. P. Frye, of Maine, favors the reten- 
tion of the Philippines. Whitelaw Reid, of New 
York, also favors the retention of the Phillipines. 
Senator George Gray, of Delaware is opposed to 
the acquision of foreign territory. The commis- 
sion, on our side at least, is made up of very 
able men, whom the president believes will carry 


out his instructions. 
——+ 


Escape From Greater Calamities. 








HILE many of the criticisms of the war 
department have been well founded, and 

the sickness and death of so many soldiers de- 
plorable, we may be comforted by the fact that 
the losses were much less than had been expected. 


They do not belong to Prussia and |! 
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We have barely escaped greater calamities. Men 
who were capable of counting the cost thought 
it impossible to conduct a successful campaign 
in Cuba until this fall, without fearful losses by 
disease and other untoward conditions. But the 
army was sent to Santiago in the face of these 
facts, and the friends of those who have perished 
should be thankful that so short a time elapsed 
between the landing of our soldiers at Guan- 
tanamo and the surrender. The loss of twenty 
or more thousand lives would not have been 
surprising. Had the war continued two weeks 
longer it would have cost that number.- And 
then, had it been necessary to take Havana, it 
would have required an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and no one could esti- 
mate the cost to life and limb of such a cam- 
paign. Since it seemed best to strike, there was 
wisdom in striking quickly, desperately, and at 
whatever immediate cost, rather than to prolong 
the campaign. 

On the other hand, a commission will in due 
time examine into the charges of incompetency 
and criminal neglect that have stirred the hearts 
of the American people. While our attention 
was directed toward Cuba, and sympathies were 
enlisted for suffering and dying men there, we 
have been horrified by the reports coming in 
from northern camps. .Who was responsible for 
the choice of sites for camps, where pure water 
was not available, and typhoid fever was sure 
to break out? Why should sick soldiers almost 
starve when food was near at hand? Why 
should car loads of food be started over a line 
with inadequate facilities for transportation so 
that it never reached its destination? Why 
should sick men be sent north on trains so un- 
comfortable that strong men could scarcely 
endure the journey? The pertinent question is: 
Were these things preventable? If so, in the 
interest of sanitary science and humanity, we 
want to know who is responsible. Until these 
questions have been answered, which they will 
be in due time, we should be thankful that the 
horrors of the war have not been more appalling, 
for at the best, war is an awful thing. 

German Schools. 





R. A. H. CAMPBELL, principal of the New 
Hampshire State Normal School, in a recent 
article,in Success, writes on the ‘Superiority of the 
German Schools,”’ and tells why Germany has 
become the classic land of the pedagogue. He 
gives three reasons for this superior attainment : 
(1) Compulsory professional training ; (2) the 
severity of school duties ; (3) characteristics of 
the instruction. These propositions seem to be 
very simple and self-evident facts with which 
we are quite familiar here at home, but when 
worked out by the German mind and embodied 
in their system, have characteristics all their 
own. 
The life of the teacher is pre-eminently a pro- 
fession in Germany. The professional training 
must be in the Normal School or University, 











followed by a successful experience of three or 
more years as apprentices under inspectors, before 
the final state examination can be taken and cer- 
tificate received. This is followed by an appoint- 
ment to a permanent position, which makes the 
teacher a state official with a fixed and perma- 
nent salary, to go wherever the government sends 
him. When retired from service the teacher 
receives a pension proportionate to. the number 
of years he was actually engaged in teaching. 
Nearly all the teachers are men, and in some of 
the cities scarcely a woman can be found in the 
public schools. Wherein the superiority rests 
in this respect we are unable to see. The mas- 
culine mind may be able to exert a stronger 
influence over the child-nature than the feminine, 
but it must needs be more of force than persua- 
sion, and means a deficiency of development in 
many of the finer traits of character, and verifies 
the oft-repeated statement that the German boy 
doesn’t know how to play. He is taught that 
“‘to gain an education is the only business of his 
early life.’? He would play if he had a chance, 
but he is in school at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, six days in the week, forty-six weeks in the 
year, reciting the full school day, with his lessons 
to prepare in part at home. 

In the school-room the teacher stands before 
the class of from forty to seventy pupils, of either 
boys or girls of nearly the same age, instructing 
and examining them, independent of text-books 
or notes. Hehasso thoroughly mastered the 
subjects and plan of the lesson and method of 
teaching, that the text-book is useless. His 
whole time and: strength go into the work of in- * 
struction, thus giving his entire self to the pupil. 
There is immeasurable gain in this, for by this 
means the child is always kept on the alert, and 
the perfect attention of the whole clsss is assured. 
The characteristics of instruction are ‘‘thorough- 
ness, accuracy and persistency.’? The pains- 
taking German teacher will not tolerate an 
incorrect statement, or in the use of language 
the slightest mistake. Prof. Campbell . holds 
that there is great advantage in the longer school 
year, and the law that requires the child to 
attend during the entire time. 

The German method as a whole, with its rigid 
requirements and unpoetic allurements, if such 
they may be called, with its male teachers and 
matter-of-fact way of looking at life, may be best 
for Germany, but it is doubtful whether we as a 
people would gain anything by the adoption of 
the entire system. It isa fact that the thorough- 
ly equipped and competent teacher almost turns 
study into play for the pupil, and according toa 
psychological law greatly reduces the strain and 
tension of the pupil’s mind, and what would 
seem intolerable in their long hours is made a 
comparatively easy task. Inefficiency on the 
part of the teacher means long hours for the 
pupil at the shortest, worry, discouragement, 
despair, and sometimes the ruin ofhealth. There 
are some things we can learn from the Germans, 
and we are already incorporating many of their 
best ideas into our school system. 








The Rights of Animals. 





N the Mosaic legislation we find this command : 
‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.”” This means that the ox should 
be allowed the privilege of obtaining food in . the 
midst of his weary round of treading out the 
farmer’s grain by walking overit, again and again, 
on the rude threshing floors of that day. It 
indicates the rights of the animal, and the rela- 
tion the owner should sustain to the dumb 
animal. Cowper would not enter upon his list 
of friends the man who would needlessly set foot 
upon a worm. It indicated cruelty, and with 
such he could not have fellowship. Henry 
Bergh and many others in our day have , brought 
to our attention the rights of animals in a way 
that radically influences character. Mercy is 
one of the most beneficent attributes of a kind 
heart. When one of the Spanish battléships 
surrendered at Santiago and the Texas went to 
the relief of the crew, our soldiers began to cheer 
in the presence of the conquered, and Captain 
Philip said: ‘‘Don’t cheer. The poor devils 
are dying.’’ Our estimate of the Spanish sol- 
diers placed them lowest in the scale of moral 
development, and below even the beasts, yet 
our men could not afford to be disrespectful of 
their feelings, for their own sake. 

Animals have many of the characteristics of 
man. They think, remember, reason, anticipate, 
dream, hope, fear, love, feel shame, and share 
with us in alow degree about all the faculties we 
are accustomed to regard as belonging only to 
human beings. They have a language, and we 
should not call them dumb animals simply 
because we have not learned their speech. Pro- 
fessor Garner has shown by the phonograph and 
other delicate instruments for recording speech 
that apes can talk. They communicate with 
each other with genuine words. The average 
boy knows that the crow will disregard him if he 
has a cane or stick in his hand, but if itisa gun 
all the crows are warned of the danger and they 
seek places of safety. 

A scientist recently gave this interesting account 
of a cat that had been with the family for four- 
teen years. Then she lost her teeth, and it 
seemed that, in mercy she must be given up to 
death. ‘‘But,’’ sdid he, ‘‘not one of the family 
would do this any more than he would commit 
murder ; so we had to get one of our neighbor’s 
boys to shoot the poor, aged, decrepit creature. 
The morning when it was to be done, as we were 
talking about it, and before the gun was brought 
in sight, she disappeared. She knew what we 
were talking about, what was going to happen, 
as well as we did ; and it was a long hunt before 
she could be discovered, and then she fled from 
the very sight of any one of us whom she had 
always so tenderly loved.”’ 

It has been said that there is no reason wny 
wild animals should not learn to love and trust 
us. It may bestated with equal emphasis that 
vast numbers of the different species of wild 
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become such because of the cruelty of man. If 
the birds had always been treated as our friends 
they would not fly in terror at the approach of 
man. But they are obliged to hide their nests, 
and resort to all sorts of cunning devices to pro- 
tect their leafy homes. This is a beneficent 
resource that kindly nature has furnished for 
their protection. The thousands of doves and 
pigeons that come every evening to the plaza of 
San Marco in Venice to be fed, are as friendly 
and familiar with the Venetians as their house- 
hold pets. 

There is something about the average boy,— 
and always has been,—that prompts him to 
inflict pain for hisown amusement. He delights 
in torture, and feels that it is a manly thing 
with his gun to kill something, even though it 
be a mother bird, or sensitive rabbit, or squirrel. 
He stones his neighbor’s cat or dog because there 
is an element in his nature transmitted from a 
lower type of life that seeks for expression, or it 
is an evil ‘‘wrought by want of thought.”’ 
Whether this cruelty be pre-natal, or occasioned 
by ignorance, these passions need restraint, and 
the earlier the better. 

Bagehot tries to justify slavery under certain 
undeveloped conditions of civilized life on philo- 
sophical grounds, not only for the advantage of 
the owner, but the slave. But he ignores the 
cardinal element of cruelty that has always 
asserted itself under such conditions. Slavery is 
wrong in theory and practice, and if it is wrong 
to deprive a man of inborn rights it is wrong to 
deprive an animal of the same. Take the horse 
for instance : Its life is its own, and is more useful 
and less harmful than the lives of thousands of 
men. The horse’s feelings, affections and rights 
should always be considered. No one has a 
right to abuse, deform or starve his horse. The 
law protects the animal in this, but it does not 
insure it, when old, against being flung aside as a 
worn-out piece of furniture. After a horse has 
been used for years, on account of old age, in- 
stead of treating it kindly, he is turned over to 
some carter or farmer to drudge until the last 
bit of life is worn out. The handsome, useful, 
valuable horse is well treated, but when old age 
comes on he is sold into slavery. The horse 
which has earned it is entitled to a quiet, com- 
fortable old age. 

Leland Stanford used to employ over one 
hundred men to take care of the horses on his 
famous stock farm at Palo Alto, California. He 
treated the horses as tenderly as children. If 
one of his keepers swore at a horse, or even 
spoke roughly or crossly, or under any provoca- 
tion struck a horse, he was discharged. His 
theory was that in order to bring out their best 
qualities and to develop them, they must be 
studied and treated as intelligent creatures. The 
result was that his colts beat the record of the 
world. One of the best things that can be done 
for children is to let them know the members of 
the animal world are their friends, to treat them 
sympathetically and tenderly. No one can 





animals were not wild by nature, but have 





afford to be cruel. 














These ‘‘Business Notes’’ refer to the business department of the 
INSTRUCTOR and should be read regularly by each subscriber, as 
they are intended to call attention to special features, bargains, etc. 


Remember that Normau Instructor costs only fifty 
cents a year when paid in advance, but that arrear- 
ages are charged at 
the rate of $1.00 a 
year. It is important 
that subscriptions 
should be renewed promptly at expiration, thus avoid- 
ing liability for the higher rate. 


Ry 


We want a good live agent in each locality, to take 
orders for the Insrrucror in connection with the Life 
of Washington and the Life of 
Lincoln. Either cash commission 
or premiums. Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for any active 
person to employ spare time to good advantage. Terms 
cheerfully given on application. 

RF 

Tf there is a teacher in America who is not familiar 
with Norma. Insrrucror, we are anxious to know it 
and to send such teacher a 
samplecopy. We wish, there- 
fore, to obtain the names and 
addresses of as many teachers 
as possible and would like each subscriber to send us 
the names and addresses of teacher friends in order 
that we may check them up and send sample copies to 
such as are not subscribers. Will YOU not do this? 
Note: Your local papers doubtless print lists of the 
teachers in your town and county from time to time. 
Clip these out and send to us and we shall greatly 
appreciate it. 





Importance of Keeping Sub- 
scriptions paid in Advance. 


Does this Appeal 
to You? 


We Wish the Names 
of Your Friends. 


** 

Have you seen our school souvenirs? If not, you 
should send fora sample. We now have them in three 
styles—the plain, the photo- 
graphic, and the flag. The flag 
style is our latest and is just 
being introduced. You will 
find all three styles fully described in our advertise- 
ment in this number and if you believe in the preseri- 
tation of some little token to each pupil at the close of 
school—(something of interest and value, which will 
always be kept and enjoyed, ) send for samples. 


RK 


Do you not know some young teacher or some stu- 
dent who would be benefitted by reading the Insrruc- 
ToR regularly ? If so, please show 
them a copy of yours, tell them of 
the low rate, also call their atten- 
tion to our offers of books with the 
Instructor and give them a chance to get these helps. 
We shall appreciate your kindness and go will they. 


Rk 


The ‘“‘A. C. N. Speaker’? (free to our readers) is a 
book that should be in the hands of every progressive 
teacher. Itsobjectistwofold. Fixsr: 
To furnish the teachera large num- 
ber and great variety of selections 
suitable for recitations. Srconp: To 
bring the system of giving instruction to teachers, by 
mail, which is so successfully employed by the Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal (A. C. N.), to the attention 
of our readers. The book contains 160 pages and has 
about 150 select poems, etc., suitable for recita- 
tions. It is sent free to all readers of Norma InstRuc- 


Do You Wish to be 
Remembered ? 


Advise and Help 
Your Friends. 


The A. C. N. 
Speaker Free. 





ToR who may ask for it. 
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HON. WILLIAM STRYKER, of Kansas. 











The Future of ee Reral Schools. 





the day. The general store where one man 

handles potatoes, calico, sugar and shoes, 

cannot compete with the department store 
where each clerk is skilled in attending to his 
department, where there is no loss of time or 
energy in learning various lines of work or in 
shifting from one to the other. Division of labor 
and continued and uniform employment for the 
laborer mean an increased output and a better 
product. . This concentration, this combination, 
this division of labor, this increased skill of each 
laborer, this increase in the product, this crowd- 
ing out of the smaller concerns by the larger 
must continue until it becomes universal in every 
department of human activity. The farm, the 
garden, and the rural school will be no excep- 
tion. As well try to sweep back the ocean with 
a broom as try toarrest thistendency. It means 
greater production, it means greater skill and 
more leisure for the laborer. It means more 
machines, more brains and less muscle. It means 
graded schools, better teachers, and more thor- 
ough supervision for the children in the rural 
districts. It means less isolation, less drudgery, 
better schools, a higher standard of intelligence, 
and, therefore, a better social system. 

Under existing conditions, there is a constant 
drift of population from the rural districts to the 
smaller towns, from the smaller towns toward 
the cities. The farmer who has been successful 
and can afford it, moves to his nearest trading 
point, to escape the monotony ofthe farm and to 
give his children better educational advantages. 
If anyone takes his place at all as a resident of 
the district, it is one likely to be less interested 
in maintaining a good school, a renter who has 
but a temporary interest, or someone without 
family, employed simply through the busy 
season. The most successful business or profes- 
sional men in the little town wish wider fields of 
activity and they move to the city. From the 


[( seas. TH concentration is the order of 


smaller to the larger cities the drift is the same. 
This conquest of the city by the country at the 
expense of the best blood of the country and 





| which always moves in at the top as the controll- 
ing factor in the city --the counterpart of the 
conquest of those living in fertile valleys, as in 
China, India, and Egypt, by the more hardy 
mountaineers adjacent, seems to be the natural 
course of events everywhere and in all time. 

The rural school population is actually decreas- 
ing everywhere, even where the rural population 
as a whole is not. While length of terms of 
school, salaries paid, and general conditions of 
buildings and grounds have improved materially 
in cities during the past decade, the tendency 
has been rather in the opposite direction in the 
rural schools. 

There were in Kansas, as shown by the county 
superintendents’ reports for the year ending 
June 30, 1896, 149 schools having for the year 
a three months’ term or less ; 549 schools having 
a four months’ term ; 789 schools having a five 
months’ term; 2,707 schools having a six 
months’ term; 2,346 schools having a seven 
months’ term ; leaving only 2,084 schools hay- 
ing terms longer than seven months. The 
reports quoted from, show that 732 schools had 
an average daily attendance of five or less ; 1,221 
schools had an average daily attendance of 6 to 
10, inclusive ; 1,671 schools had a daily average 
of 11 to 15, inclusive ; 1,712 schools had a daily 
average of 16 to 20, inclusive ; and 3,387 schools 
had a daily average of over 20. Less than two- 
fifths of the state are in this last list, which also 
includes all schools in the state employing more 
than one teacher. One-tenth ofthe schools of 
the state have an attendance of less than 6. 

There seems to be but one solution to the 
problem, and that is for the little one room 
ungraded school to go the way of all other small 
concerns ; of the little village wagon shop and 
water flour mill, and tannery, of the spinning 
wheel and the loom. The conditions in Kansas 
are not different from those of other states. The 
little one room school which my mother attended 
in Vermont was abandoned long years ago. The 
conditions described are universal and from pres- 
ent indications will continue. Nearly, if not 
quite one-half of all taxes in rural school districts 
in Kansas are for the support of the schools and 





the average length of term is but five months 
and the salary paid teachers but $32 per month, 
or $160 per year. While in cities having graded 
schools less than } of the total tax is for school 
purposes. The terms will average over eight 


‘months and the wages paid teachers will exceed 


$40 per month (exact figures are not at hand). 
Better, school houses and better equipment in 
every way are provided in the city than in the 
country. 

At different times in the world’s history pro- 
found changes in every then existing custom 
and institution have occurred. Viewed from 
this distance, these changes seem to have occurred 
rapidly. To those living at the time, conditions 
seemed fixed and permanent, as they do to us 
to-day. At no time in the world’s history have 
conditions changed so rapidly as at the present. 
The abandoning of the one room rural school, 
the constructing of better country roads, the 
general use of the telephone and free rural mail 
delivery, a provision by which all school children 
will be carried daily to and from school and al) 
be given the benefits of graded and high schooals ; 
in brief, conditions such that the monotony of 
country life for young and old as well, are I 
believe not only possibilities, but probabilities of 
the near future. There will be those who will 
insist that there must be a school house in easy 
walking distance of every home, the same as 
there were those who objected to the organ in 
church and to labor saving machinery and the 
abandoning of the little mill and factory, but 
they with the department store and other things 
of the kind have come to stay until larger con- 
cerns take their places. This has been tried in 
many other states and wherever tried has proven 
very satisfactory. If put in general operation, it 
must result in most country children attending 
school in the nearest town. Comparatively few 
live more than a distance of four or five miles 
from a town having a graded school. This dis- 
tance would not be too far to drive. Where 
towns are farther apart, or for other reasons it 
seemed desirable, township schools in the 
country could be established. The benefits 
resulting from this change will.be numerous and 
without any corresponding loss. 

First : Country and city pupils would both 
profit by being thrown together. Country pupils 
are more industrious, more tractable, more vig- 
orous, and more original, and would -help in 
bringing those much needed elements into the 
lives of city pupils. Country pupils would gain 
in variety of surroundings, in quickened appre 
hension, in polish and culture. Each needs the 
other. The ideal life for the child is the freedom 
of the country and all that it brings, if with this 
can be given the advantages now given by the 
city school. 

Second : Every child would enjoy the benefits 
of a graded school with longer terms and _ better 
equipments. 

Third : The cost for each month of instruction 
would be less per pupil than now. 

Fourth : Attendance would be more regular 
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and the number enrolled would increase from 
ten to twenty per cent., as shown by experience 
where this has been tried. . 

Fifth : Pupils never compelled to sit through 
the day with wet feet—Health of pupils would 
be improved. 

Sixth : Tardiness would be reduced. 

Seventh : The drift of population toward the 
cities would be arrested if equal school privileges 
were furnished to city and country pupils. 

Eighth : The movement for better country 
roads would be given a new impetus. Good 
country roads will pay for all they cost, and 
more in hauling produce to market, to say noth- 
ing of increased comfort and convenience. 

Ninth: An easy means of daily communica- 
tion with the village store and post-office would 
be afforded every farmer—a great convenience 
and saving of time and money. 

It would seem unreasonable to transport hides 
and wool from the west where they are produced 
to the New England states to be made into shoes 
and coats, which are in turn shipped to the very 
locality where the hides and wool were produced 
to be worn. It would seem unreasonable for the 
business man in a large city to go five or ten 
miles each day from his home to his place of 
business and return, but these and many other 
things of their kind are found to be wise and 
profitable. The question of cheap and abundant 
transportation has been in part solved. Its 
complete solution is one of the greatest questions 
before the American people to-day. People and 
things must be transported where they can operate 
or be operated upon to the very best advantage. 
Distance will be much more nearly annihilated 
in future than in the past. If the child is five 
miles in the country from the point where he 
can best be given instruction, he will be taken 
quickly and with pleasure and comfort to him- 
self to that point the same as the business man 
or the hides or the wool are now carried. In 
modern methods of production, any machine or 
part of a machine not of the most approved 
pattern or in which there is loss or waste of 
power, is quickly cast aside. In this as in 
nature everywhere, the fittest or the best only 
survives. Our public school system will be no 
exception. If it is more economical and better 
results can be obtained by taking the child to 
the large, the graded school, than by taking the 
rural school to the child, this method will be 
adopted. Custom and precedent will not long 
hold the American people. The change from 
the conditions of the savage to that of the com- 
plex society of to-day has been through increased 
division of labor, from individual effort to collec- 

tive effort. Further progress can only come by 
more perfect co-operation. It is not long since 
the children of the poor were untaught and the 
children of the wealthy were instructed by a 
tutor at home. Later the school in which each 
parent paid in proportion to the pupils sent. 
Later, the teacher was paid as now, but boarded 
around. Ourgrand free public school system as 
we know it is of recent origin. It has been a 
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growth. With improvement and co-operation 
has come economy and anearer approach to 
equality of opportunities. The next step and 
one which economy and justice to all demands is 
that each child in every state shall be guaranteed 
‘equal school advantages. A uniform course of 
study, a minimum period of instruction which 
should not be less than eight months, thoroughly 
competent teachers, licensed by state not local 
authority, and a graded school. If he lives 
remote from such a school, carry him to and 
from it and have no other schools. Our free 
school system will not be free until every dollar’s 
worth of property in the state on the assessor’s 
book is taxed the same for school purposes as 
every other dollar, nor until every child, whether 
he lives in the country or in the city, be he rich 
or poor, shall have equal public school privileges 
brought within his reach. Justice and the 
future welfare of our people demand _ this and it 
is coming and that soon. With this should goa 
compulsory attendance law. 


This is the second article of the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction series. The first, by Supt. Ham- 
mond of Michigan, appeared in the September number. 
The third of the series will be by Supt. Stone of Ver- 
mont. It will appear in the November Instructor. 


— ee 
The Qualifications of the Teacher. 








MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





HERE is nothing in all the world so wonder- 

- fulasa human soul. Hiram Powers won a 
world-wide reputation by chiseling from marble 
a perfect human form. His preparation for the 
work was long and laborious, his enthusiasm 
unflagging, his perseverance equal to his task. 
Had he failed in any one particular, the world 
would never have known the ‘‘Greek slave.’’ 
But after all, itis only a block of marble—insen- 
sate, soulless, a thing of time! Should we who 
have the modeling of a human soul be less care- 
fully trained, less enthusiastic, less persevering ? 
‘A sculptor,’’ says Wickersham, ‘‘if he fails to 
realize his ideal, can remodel his work and noth- 
ing but time will be lost.’’ Buta teacher who 
mars the soul will find no place for repentance 
though she search for it carefully with tears. 

If then, the responsibilities of the office are so 
great, the qualifications of the officer should be 
commensurate. If the mental faculty of the 
teacher has been cultivated at the expense ofthe 
moral faculty it is likely that she will regard the 
minds of her pupils as of pre-eminent importance; 
if the moral faculty has received undue culture 
and she is lacking in mental attainments, she 
will fail as a trainer of the wind ; if her physical 
nature is unequal to the strain imposed upon it, 
she will be unfit to discharge her duties in any 
particular. 

We all know how our views of life are affected 
by a suffering body. Tasks that seem light to 
us when in health, rise like mountains before us 
when we are weak and nervous,—and the tasks 
of the schoolroom are difficult enough at best. 





The judgment is so much influenced by the 
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feelings that what is in reality simply the over- 
flow of animal spirits in the child may seem toa 
morbid mind a pre-meditated, and therefore a 
punishable offence. Discipline is sometimes 
administered when the source of the trouble is 
really the physical condition of theteacher. The 
work of the schoolroom is a severe drain upon 
the nervous system, and if that is out of order 
and unable to supply the demand, somebody must 
suffer. The minister who said he always had 
clear views of his acceptance with God if his 
digestion was good, understood himself pretty 
well, 

A school, and particularly a primary school, 
demands an amount of energy that only a healthy 
person can possess. A tired-out, languid teacher 
will do much toward producing the same feeling 
in her pupils. Such a person may be a thor- 
oughly deserving woman, but she has no_ place 
in the school-room. But perfect physical devel- 
opment without intellectual attainments would 
never fit one for teaching. Mind is the material 
upon which the teacher is to work and she must 
understand its nature and the best way of dealing 
with it. And organized knowledge is her tool. 
The amount of scholarship requisite for a teacher 
depends upon the grade she teaches. More 
scholarship is needed in a high school, than ina 
primary room, —but there should be no difference 
in the quality. A teacher’s knowledge should be 
exact and ready in either case. 

So much teaching is done unconsciously and 
incidentally, that the broader the teacher’s 
knowledge and culture, the better will be her 
chances of success in any grade. Thetime should 
come, and will come, when no person will be 
allowed to teach in the public schools whose use 
of language is not correct. But it has not come 
yet. 

We have spoken only of the physical and 
intellectual qualifications of the teacher. Not 
less important, certainly, is her moral character. 
Everybody sees that to set up a person of immoral 
character as a teacher of the young would be an 
outrage upon humanity, but there are many who 
consider negative morality all-sufficient. There 
never was a greater mistake. We feach what we 
are. If we are impatient, if we are unreliable in 
our statements, we may lecture twice a day on 
patience and truthfulness but we are teaching 
petulance and lying. 

Only a conscientious person can be a truly 
successful teacher. Can a person of negative 
morality ever be thoroughly conscientious ? She 
may be conscientious in wasting none of the time 
for which she is paid, but will the moral devel- 
opment of the children under her care present 
itself to heras an ever-present duty? A mistake 
in the intellectual education of a child may 
entail annoyance and mortification throughout 
life ;—a mistake in his moral training will last 
through eternity. In addition, we who teach 
should have lofty ideals—even if we never realize 
them. Better a high mark unreached, than self- 
satisfied mediocrity. Lowell says : 





“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.’? 
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By Epwna H. Turpin, New York. 








Alfred Tennyson. 





APPELLATIONS, 


The English Virgil. 

A Poet of Romance. 

England’s Second King Alfred—Her Second 
Alfred the Great. 

The Poet Artist of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Poet of the Engligh Race. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

‘One of the finest-looking men in the world. 
A great shock of rough dusky-dark hair ; bright, 
laughing hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, 
most massive yet most delicate; of sallow 
brown complexion, almost Indian-looking ; 
clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy ; smokes 
infinite tobacco. His voice is musical, metalic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all 
that may lie between ; speech and speculation 
free and plenteous ; I do not meet in these 
later decades such company over a pipe.’’— 
Carlyle to Emerson in 1842. 

; LIFE. 


Of Alfred Tennyson it is pre-eminently true 
that the events of his life took place in the in- 
tellect. It was a quiet, well-ordered life—that 
of this Lincolnshire rector’s son, born August 
6, 1809. There were eight boys and four girls 
in the family: all healthy happy children, 
most of them with poetic bias. Alfred’s first 
published poetry was in a slim volume in part- 
nership with his brother, Charles. This broth- 
er, a senior by a year, was his close and _inti- 
mate friend. Together they attended the Louth 
Grammar School (1816-1820), and together 
they went up to Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1828), where Alfred gained the Chancellor’s 
medal by his poem, ‘‘Timbuctoo’’ (1829). At 
Cambridge then there were many choice spirits, 
—Thackeray, Helps, Gordon, Sterling, Thomp- 
son, Kinglake, Maurice, Trench, Milnes, Brooke- 
field, Merivale, Spedding. Tennyson’s closest 
friend was the gifted young Arthur Henry 
Hallam, with whom he made a tour of the Pyr- 
enees in a summer vacation (1830). 

Hallam’s early death (1833) was the great 
sorrow of Tennyson’s young manhood and the 
inspiration of ‘‘Break, Break, Break,’’ and ‘‘In 
Memoriam.’’ Among Tennyson’s other early 
friends were Fitzgerald, Hare, Hunt, Carlyle, 
' Gladstone, Rogers, Landor, and Forster. These 
recognized his genius, but the public at large 
was slow to do so, and volume after volume of 
his poems met indifference, censure, ridicule. 
He went on polishing and perfecting his verse 
until in 1842 a volume containing among other 
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poems ‘‘Ulysses,’’ ‘‘Godiva,’’? and the revised 
‘Palace of Art,’’? convinced the English public 
that a new poet had arisen in its midst, and his 
ensuing years were a progress from one literary 
triumph to another. On Wordsworth’s death in 
1850 Tennyson, who had lately published ‘‘In 
Memoriam,’’ was made Poet Laureate. That 
same year he married Miss Emily Sellbrook and 
made his home at Twickenham. The chief 
events in his tranquil later years were the publi- 
cation of poems, the birth of his sons Hallam 
(1852) named for his early friend, and Lionel 
(1854), the purchase. of charming homes at 
Farringford, Isle of Wight, and Aldworth in 
Sussex, and occasional journeyings abroad with 
friends. In 1884 he was elevated to the peerage, 
or rather elevated the peerage by accepting the 
rank of Alfred Lord Tennyson of Aldworth and 


Vth, 


(By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Freshwater. In 1886 his younger son, Lionel, 
died on his way home from India, and October 
6, 1892, Alfred Tennyson, full of years and hon- 
ors, was laid to rest in the Poet’s Corner in West- 
minister Abbey. 

WORKS, 


“The Princess’’ (1847), a poetical novel, discussing 
the proper sphere of woman, ‘‘The Herald-melody of 
the Higher Education of Woman.”’ ‘‘A Splendid Fail- 
ure.””—VanDyke. It deeply presses on my reflection 
how much wiser a book is Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess’’ than 
my ‘‘Quaternions.’’—Sir W. R. Hamilton, 

“In Memoriam”’ (1850), a grand elegy inspired by 
the early death of his friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. 
When questioned about his religious views, Tennyson 
was wont to say “‘I have given my belief in ‘In Me- 
moriam.’’’ ‘The best loved and most quoted religious 
poem of the present age.”—VanDyke. ‘Next to the 
Bible, ‘In Memoriam’ is my comfort.’’—Queen Victoria. 








‘ 


Compare the other great English elegies,—Milton’s 
‘‘Lycidas,’’ Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,’’ Shelley’s ‘Adonais,’’ 
Arnold’s “Thyrsis,’”? and Swinburne’s “Ave atque 


Vale.”’ 
“Maud” (1855), a lyrical monodrama expanded 


from the lyric ‘Oh, that ’twer Possible,’’ was Tenny- 
e0n’s favorite among his poems, but is generally ranked 
lowest by the critics. ‘‘Maud’’ is scanty in theme, 
thin in treatment, poor in thought, but has musical 
episodes with fine scenery and diction. It is a greater 
medley than ‘The Princess,’ shifting from vague specu- 
lation to passionate outbreak.’’—Stedman. 

“Idylls of the King” [Arthurian episodes or pictures: 
—“Lady of Shalott’’ (1832), “St. Agnes’ Eve’’ (1837), 
“Sir Galahad’ (1842), “Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere’’ (1842), the fragment ‘Morte d’ Arthur” 
(1842) later embodied in “The Passing of Arthur.’’ 
“They compare with the Idylls as a cameo witha 
statue.’’] The Idylls are ‘The Coming of Arthur’ 
(1869), “‘Gareth and Lynette’? (1872), ‘Geraint and 
Enid” (1859), ‘‘Balin and Balan’’ (1885), ‘“Merlin and 
Vivien’’ (1859), ‘“‘Launcelot and Elaine” (1859), “‘The 

Holy Grail’? (1869), ‘‘Pelleas and Etarre’’ (1869), 

“The Last Tournament” (1871), ‘“Guinevere’’ (1859), 

“The Passing of Arthur” (1869). Tennyson’s Arthur- 

iad, founded on Sir Thomas Mallory’s ‘Morte 

d@’ Arthur,’’ tells—with moral significance added—the 

old British legend of King Arthur and his knights of 

the Round Table. “If this be not the greatest nar- 
rative poem since ‘Paradise Lost’ what other English 
production are you to name in its place ?’’—Stedman. 

Dramas: ‘Harold’? (published 1876) about the 
conflict between Saxon and Norman, ‘‘Becket’’ 
(printed 1879) about the struggle between Crown and 
Church, and ‘“‘Queen Mary” (1875) about the final 
downfall of Roman Catholicism, form an historical 
trilogy, portraying the making of England. ‘In ‘The 
Foresters’ I have sketched the state of the people in 
another great transition period of the making of Eng- 
land—when the Barons sided with the people, and 
eventually won for them the Magna Charta.’’—Ten- 
nyson. ‘The Foresters” is a pleasant idyl of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian. Tennyson’s other plays are: 
—“The Cup’”’ (1881) founded on Plutarch’s ‘‘De Claris 
Mulieribus,’”’ ‘‘The Falcon’”’ (1879) a fanciful piece 
for the plot of which he was indebted to Boccaccio 
and ‘‘The Promise of May,’ (1882) an unequivocal 
failure. ‘‘The plays of Tennyson in any real mean- 
ing of the word drama are failures.’’—Dizon, 

Among Tennyson’s best short poems are ‘‘Enoch 
Arden’’ a atory of love and self-sacrifice among simple 
fisher-folk, ‘‘Ulysses,’”’ ‘‘The Lotus Eaters,’’ ‘‘Locks- 
ley Hall,’ ‘‘The Palace of Art,’’ ‘‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” and ‘‘The Brook.’”’ In general, the 
melody and picture poems, ballads and idyls are 
better adapted to young students; the character- 
pieces, epics, and poems of thought and faith are for 

more advanced readers. Tennyson’s characteristic 
merits are musical and artistic power, creative imagina- 
tion, and high moral purpose ; his chief defect is com- 
parative lack of dramatic power. 


CRITICAL ESTIMATES, 


“To describe his command of language by any ordi- 
nary terms expressive of fluency or force, would be to 
convey an idea both inadequate and erroneous. It is 
not only that he knows every word in the language 
suited to express his every idea: he can select with 
the ease of magic the word that is, of all others, the 


best for his purposes.”’ 
—Peter Bayne. 


“Not of the howling dervishes of song, 

Who craze the brain with their delirious dance, 

Art thou, O sweet historian of the human heart! 

Therefore to thee the laurel leaves belong, 

To thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art.”’ 
—Longfellow. 





Ys 








oth he. 
























By D. R. Avassure, Oakland, Cal, 








Drawing and Language. 





channels through which sense knowledge 

passes to the mind. In this respect the 

eye and ear are complementary to each 
other, and so is the art of making thought vis- 
ible through drawing complementary to both 
oral and written language. Language is strong 
wherein drawing is weak, and drawing is strong 
wherein language is weak. For example, the 
descriptive powers of language in describing the 
size, shape and general appearance of Grant’s 
tomb is not equal to that of drawing, but it is 
superior to drawing in giving its history and 
the course which led to its erection. Drawing is 
valuable in language work : 

1. Toconnect in the mind of the child the 
word symbol with its idea. 

2. To intensify the impression of the word 
symbol. 

8. To give subject matter to write and talk 
about. 

4. To intensify descriptions. 

5. To correct the meaning of words. 

6. For technical purposes. 

In reading there is nothing in the word itself 
that suggests the idea for which it stands. The 
word symbol is purely arbitrary and is learned 
by associating together the word and its meaning. 


Ye eye and ear are the two most ready 

















That is, the idea and the written word, the 
spoken word and the printed word are learned 
by associating them together, so that when the 
child hears the one or sees the other, the idea will 
appear ; or when he sees or hears the idea, the 
spoken or written word may be recalled. It is 
in making this connection that drawing is val- 
uable. This isdone by means of outline draw- 
ings reduced to 

are YW) their least num- 
Shas AS a F ber of lines and 

9 ee _ then used in place 

Cc hs wa QT of the word, as in 
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the necessary repetition of words. Itisnot easy 
to make these outline drawings. We hear 
people say, make a simple outline drawing, not 
knowing that to make a drawing simple requires 
not a littleskilland study. To combine brevity, 
simplicity and rapidity in any kind of work is 
not an easy task. Try to represent a broom, or 
wheel-barrow or cart, with their many details 
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and multiplicity of parts with only a half dozen 
of lines and it will be found that one line in the 
drawing must stand for many in the object, and 
the hundred inessentials must be instantly 





stripped from the essentials and the leading 
characteristic not only grasped, but itself simpli- 
fied. Is it any wonder teachers leave this for 
others to do and they be content to copy ? 
Drawing is useful in placing subject matter 
before pupils in the form of story pictures for 
use in language lessons. A child will see more 
to write and talk about in a simple outline draw- 
ing on the blackboard similar to Fig. 3, than if 
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the same picture was more complete. The 
details and accessories of a finished picture tend 
to confuse the mind and make it more difficult 
to distinguish between the essential features and 
those of less importance, whereas the sketch 
being more direct is easier to understand. The 
power of drawing to intensify descriptions is well 
known. Even the slightest sketch is a great aid 
in doing this. Does not Fig. 4 help out the fol- 
lowing description ? 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big Sea water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Daughter of the moon Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees, 

Rose the firs with cones upon them; 

Bright before it beat the waters 


Beat the shining Big Sea water. 
x * * * * * 
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At the door on summer evening, 

Sat the little Hiawatha, 

Heard the whispering of the pine tree, 

Heard the lapping of the water, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder.”’ 

Drawing is very effective in correcting the 

meaning of some words commonly misunder- 
stood. Take for example the words shade, shadow 





and reflection, words that are commonly misused 
even among teachers, a reflection being often 
called a shadow and little or no distinction made 
between shade and shadow. A drawing like the 
above would make the distinction very plain. 
As an aid in technical descriptions drawing is 
practically indispensible. One can show how to 
fasten a flit to an arrow-head better than to tell 
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how. A drawing will give a better idea of a 
bee’s sting than the sting itself. In fact, draw- 
ings can tell better and more fully than language. 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground mole sinks his well ; 

How the robin feeds her young, 

How the orioles nest is hung. 

Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 

Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans. 


+ 


Just My Luck. 











The expression, ‘‘just my luck,”’ is 
a favorite one with many boys and 
girls. 

It would he well for them to mem- 
orize the following proverbs : 


Luck is waiting for something to 
turn up. 
Labor, with keen eyes and strong 


am Will, will turn up something. 
| 3 vr Luck lies in bed and wishes the 
mm postman would bring him news of a 
m legacy. 
Labor turns out at six o’clock and 
with a busy pen or ringing hammer 
lays the foundation of competence. 
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By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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[Suggestions in regard to the celebrations of the 
birthdays of the Apostles of Edueation.] 

N 1895, I spent the summer in Switzerland, 
| and visited the principal places associated 

with the life of the world’s great philosopher 

of education Johann Henrich Pestalozzi. 
It was the year before the celebration of the one- 
hundred-fiftieth birthday of Pestalozzi by the 
Swiss and Prussian schools. The preparations 
were making for that celebration, and I became 
greatly interested in the study of the influence 
that the Pestalozzian system of education had 
had on the Swiss national life. The Swiss are a 
happy and prosperous people ; they have made 
peace with all nations; they have the referén- 
dum ; they educate all of their children and 
pension their old schoolmasters ; and Switzer- 
land is the Children’s land, where republics and 
schools were born. 

The Swiss say : ‘‘We owe our prosperity and 
happiness largely to our school system.’’ Is 
this true? What is the system to yield such 
happy results ? 

The Swiss system of education stands for 
character first, and not for mere memory impres- 
sion, which Pestalozzi called ‘‘only instruction.” 
In the Swiss system each child is trained after 
his own gifts, or the ‘‘individuality of the pupil 
is sacred to the teacher.’’ By the Froebel sys- 
tem, the Sermon on the Mount of Beatitudes is 
made a part of the conduct of the life of the 
child. Nothing could be more charming than 
this Pestalozzian pilgrimage. I went to Zurich, 
to the Pestalozzi museum, which is found across 
the street from the house which marks the place 
where Pestalozzi was born. The museum con- 
tains the many portraits and pictures of Pestalozzi 
and his famous teachers, and illustrations of 
their methods of work. I went to Burgdorf 
where Pestalozzi founded the first public school 
in the world, in the ancient castle overlooking 
beautiful hills and valleys and outlooking to the 
white Alps that fill the far horizon with glory. 
On one of the walls of the inner court of the 
fortress we are told by an inscription under a 
marble bough of an oak—‘‘In this castle Henri 
Pestalozzi founded the first public school in the 
world.’? An old woman with a bunch of keys 
took me to the room where this school was _ be- 
gun, and where the great philosopher ‘‘ate, 
drank and slept with the children.”’ 

The castle once was a prison. 
Pestalozzi that when he was making his educa- 





It is related of , 


tional experiment here, he used to visit one very 
hardened criminal. This man escaped and was 
brought back in chains. ‘‘I pity your lot in- 
deed,’’ said Pestalozzi, as the criminal was being 
returned to his dungeon. ‘‘Why?’” asked the 
man. ‘‘Because you have had no education. 
Had you been rightly educated, you would not 
have been hunted like a wild beast, and chained 
up like a dog,’”’ or words like these. Pestalozzi 
saw in heart and character education a remedy 
against nearly all the evils of life. This was his 
dream. 

I went to Everdon or Yverden, under the dark 
walls of the Jura, in view of purple Lake 
Neuchatel. It was a fete day with the schools of 
the castle. The children came out of the 
dungeon-like schoolroom where Pestalozzi had 
taught and where Froebel had appeared as a 
pupil, in a long procession, carrying the’ Swiss 
flags of the Cross of Helvetia, garlanded with 
roses. They marched by the statue of Pestalozzi 
in the great and solemn square, and they might 
have read on the base of the statue as they 


passed, 
‘HOR HIMSELF NOTHING : 


For OTHERS ALL.”’ 

Here Pestalozzi established his Institute for 
the training of teachers in the plan of the new 
and universal education. I went up the stone 
steps and entered the rooms where he taught. 
What other man’s influence has so filled the 
world with good! A delightful story is related 
of his life here. The fame of the Institute had 
filled Europe; Napoleon had sneered at the 
school, but Queen Louisa had sought to send 
students here in order to make for Prussia ‘a 
new generation of men.’?’ When France under 
the Third Napoleon went down before Prussia, 
philosophers said, ‘‘It was Pestalozzi who did it.’’ 
The story was: One day a prince invited Pes- 
talozzi to dine with him, and sent his carriage 
for him, with coachman and footman. The 
gracious old man was not accustomed to ride in 
state. Looking up to the useless footman at the 
high back of the carriage he inquired of hin— 
‘‘What are youupthere for?’ ‘I donot know, 
sir.’? ‘Get down here, and sit beside me, and 
we will discuss the matter.’? | Pestalozzi doubt- 
less found that the man was given a place ‘‘up 
there” for the want of an education. He se 
measured nearly all the shortcomings of life. 
The condition of the Swiss people justify the 
claim that they make for the good influence of 











their Pestalozzi-Froebel system of of moral and 
intellectual education. All travelers feel this. 
The Swiss celebrate the birthdays of their great 
teachers. Frcoebel was not born in Switzerland, 
but his work found adequate expression there, 
and he.is held among the educational heroes in 
these celebrations. 


American schools would do well.to remember 
the birthdays of these great moral leaders of the 
armies of the schools of the world. These men 
recall great examples as well as principles. It 
is a good thing for a teacher to relate the beau- 
tiful story of the self-forgetful life of Pestalozzi, 
and the lovely life of Froebel among the children, 
birds and flowers. The Swiss schoolmasters 
make educational walks with their pupils, or 
used to do so. A summer walk, or a walk in 
the fields on April 21st, Froebel’s birthday, if 
that be not too early, in memory of Freebel, 
would be a sympathetic way of remembering 
the founder of the kindergarten, who loved such 
recreations. 

Pestalozzi was born on the 12th. of January, 
so the celebration of his birthday weuld fall 
shortly after the holidays. May we suggest the 
following program for the observance of his 
birthday ? 

Motto for the wall:—‘‘For himself nothing : for others 
all.’”’ 

Decoration for the desk :—The flags of Switzerland and 
the United States. 

Song :—‘‘Switzer’s Song of Home.”’ 

Story of the life of Pestalozzi.—Guimp’s biography is 
an excellent account of the spirit and work of Pesta- 
lozzi. It is a sympathetic life of the founder of free 
schools. 

The Overture of William Tell:—Orchestra or piano. 
An original composition or declamation on ‘‘The Land 
of Tell.’’ 

Duet to Liberty :—Il Puritani. 

EXERCISE, 

Let pupils make two columns of figures on the black- 
board, one of the standing armies of each leading 
nation, another of the number of pupils in the public 
schools of the same nations. Let one column he head- 
ed with the words ‘“‘The armies of war,’’ the other with 
the words,‘‘‘Army of Pestalozzi.”” Add the tavo 
columns. 

School songs. 

Crown a picture or bust of Pestalozzi with a bough 
of acorns or evergreens. 








Would be Benefited. 





There is not a teacher in America that would not 
become 2 better teacher by reading Norman Instructor 
regularly. 

There is not a student who is preparing to teach, that 
would not find the work of this preparation easier 
and, finally, her work as a teacher more satisfactory if 
Normat Insrructor were read regularly. 

There is not a mother, who really has the interest of 
her children at heart and who is interested in their 
educational equipment, but that could read Norma. 
Instructor with great profit. 

In fact there is much in the Insrrucror of interest 
and value to any intelligent person, and that this is 
being recognized is best evidenced, perhaps, by the 
large numbers of subscriptions being received from 
persons other than teachers. 





We want a good live agent to represent the Instruc- 
Tor in each Teacher’s Institute and Association, 
in the United States this season. Applications 
should be made direct to the General Agent in a 
of your state. See list of General Agencies on page 




















Queen Wilhelmina. 





N WEDNESDAY, August 31, Wilhelmina 
() Helena Pauline Maria, great-grand’daughter 
of William of Orange, and daughter of Wil- 
liam III. and Princess Emma, reached her 
majority, and issued a proclamation to the people 
of the Netherlands, announcing her purpose as 
sovereign to ‘‘observe justice’’ in all of her ‘‘pos- 
sessions and colonies east and west,’’ and ‘‘to 
contribute as far as in me lies to the increasing 
intellectual and material welfare of my whole 
people. Trusting in God and with a prayer that 
He may give me strength, I accept the govern- 
ment.”’ 

The inauguration took place at Amsterdam. 
Monday September 5, the queen came from The 
Hague, and was received in due and ancient form 
with full civic and military honors. There was 
a magnificent royal pageant which terminated at 
the royal palace. On Tuesday, the oath of 
office was taken, followed by the President and 
members of the two chambers taking the oath 
of fealty to the queen and throne. In the even- 
ing the streets, canals and dykes were brilliantly 
illuminated, transforming the quaint old city 
almost into a fairyland. There were also, repre- 
sentatives there from East India, princes of the 
Dutch dependencies in the east, and sister nations 
that added dignity and grandeur to the occasion. 
Wednesday and Thursday were entirely given 
over to pageants, concerts and receptions, and 
on Friday September 9, the queen took her 
departure from Amsterdam and made her entry 
into The Hague where a special service sol- 
emnized the event in the royal church. Here 
the festivities continued unti] Wednesday Sept. 
14, when the queen left for the palace of Soestdyk 
which was given William II, for his bravery at 
Waterloo, and the brilliant beginning of an 
auspicious reign passed into history. 

The accession of Queen Wilhelmina terminates 
the rule of Queen Emma, her mother, who has 
been queen regent since November 1890. The 
child queen was carefully educated and trained, 
that she might be fully equipped for the grave 
responsibilities that awaited her. She was first 
placed in charge of a French woman Mlle Siotard 
and she spoke only in French until four years of 
age. Then she began the study of other lan- 
guages, but not the German, for she had a horror 
of Germans. Later on, Miss Winter an English 
lady took Miss Soitard’s place, and had absolute 
authority over her training. Even the professors 
who gave out the lessons and heard the recita- 
tions were subject to Miss Winter’s orders. 

As a child, Wilhelmina was trained to possess 
all the qualities of a typical Dutch housewife. 


» | She had a little house of her own, where she did 
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all the housework herself. She was taught to 
know the why and wherefore of everything, 
consequently her development is well rounded 
out and many-sided. Her knowledge of state 
and international affairs is remarkably complete 
fora young woman of eighteen. The social, 
intellectual, religious and political worlds have 
gradually opened up before her unfolding mind, 
and she has projected her thought into them, 
becoming a part of them. She is both brilliant 
and intelligent in conversation, gracious and gay, 
and wonderfully apt in getting hold of things. 
The chief even of the marine staff and the general 
staff of the army have been her teachers in the 
tactics and science of war. Besides having 
acquired the knowledge of several languages, she 
is a good musician. Contrary to the many 
newspaper reports it is affirmed that she has had 
no love affairs, and will probably not marry for 
some years to come. 

There is one reason why she should not marry, 
and another why she should soon. Should she, 
marry now and have a son, according to the laws | 
of the country she would be obliged to turn the 
reign over into his hands when he became of age. 
She would probably be a comparativelw young 
woman at that time and this might not be an! 
agreeable duty to perform. To reign for twenty | 
or more years and then be compelled to retire to | 
the comparatively obscure position of a queen 
dowager, could not be contemplated with much 
satisfaction. 

On the other hand, the marriage of Queen 
Wilhelmina is a matter of far-reaching import- 
ance to her subjects. They know that her death 
without heir, would mean the downfall of their 
political independence, and that the crown would 
devolve upon the septuagenarian, the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, or her descendants. 
Her husband is Prussian through and through, 
and as such is regarded as one of the main pillars 
of the German empire. Under such conditions, 
Holland would soon become a part of Germany. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands has existed 
under its present constitution since 1815, though 
important additions and revisions were made in 
1848, and again in 1887. Holland has had no 
more prosperous period in all her long and glor- 
ious history than during the last half century. 
The storms that have raged around the little 
kingdom have not affected its tranquility, and 
the Dutch have pursued a profitable career of 
commercial expansion and internal improve- 
ment. 

There are eleven provinces in the Netherlands, 
each having its local Parliament, the ‘‘Provincial 
States.” The population is about 5,000,000 and 
the area of the country is only 12,648 square 
miles, a little larger than the state of Maryland. 
But it has colonies aggregating 783,000 square 
miles, the chief of which is the great tropical 
island of Java. That the Dutch are good 
colonists is evident from the present conditions 
of Java, which is very prosperous, and a great 











source of revenue to the government, as well as 
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of great wealth to the companies, and individual 
merchants and planters who have interests there. 
Holland was ‘‘Mistress of the seas,’’ in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was the 
wealthiest.commercial nation of Europe. This 
can no longer be said of her. It is to her credit, 
though, that the colonial population reaches 
nearly 35,000,000 and include besides Java, in 
the East Indies :—Madura, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes and Moluccas, while in the West Indies 
she has Surinam and the Curacora Islands, all 
famous for their almost inexhaustible tropical 
products. 





—— 


George Moritz Ebers. 





R. GEORGE MORITZ EBERS, who died 
August 8th, at his home near Munich, 
Bavaria, at the age of sixty-one, was perhaps the 
most widely read of living German novelists. 
Thousands in England and America, as well as 
Germany mourn the death of the author of An 
Egyptian Princess, Uarda, The Emperor and 
The Burgomaster’s Wife, who never knew of the 


, distinguished university professor’s other literary 


labors and discoveries. 

Ebers acquired distinction as an egyptologist, 
philologist, and classical scholar long before his 
incursions into the field of fiction. Owing to 
serious illness in 1876, he turned from his 
ordinary studies and devoted himself to imagina- 
tive literature, largely to solace himself after his 
limbs were paralyzed. He was born March 1, 
1837 in Berlin, some months after his father who 
was a banker died. He studied law at Gottingen 
University, but owing to physical weakness 
decided to enter the realm of letters, and took up 
Egyptology. In 1865 he was appointed toa 
professorship in the University of Jena, and in 
1870 became professor of Egyptology in the 
University of Leipsic. He traveled much in 
Egypt and the east, and was the discoverer of 
the famous papyrus manuscript of the second 
century which bears his name. 

He was the author of sixteen historical novels, 
several scientific treatises, an autobiography— 
The Story of my Life from Childhood to Man- 
hood,—and_ two biographies of personal friends. 
His marriage was fortunate, and the circum- 
stances of his courtship, it is said, colored one of 
his most charming works. He tenders a loving 
tribute to a teacher who in his boyhood led him 
to a knowledge of moral and spiritual things. 
Although a great sufferer, he was always cheer- 
ful and hopeful. ‘‘If I were to name the pow- 
ers by whose aid I have again dispelled even the 
heaviest clouds which have threatened to over- 
shadow my happiness,’ he once said, ‘‘they 
must be called gratitude, earnest work, and the 
motto of blind old Langethal, ‘Love united with 
strife for truth.’ ”’ 








Has it ever occurred to you that the Insrrucror is an 
ideal paper to help and inspire your older pupils who 
are, perhaps, fitting themselves for teachers? Many 
of our subscribers have called the attention of their 
older pupils to the Instructor, have recommended its 
use, and thereby have placed in their hands the best 
help they can possibly secure. 
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By JOHN M. MILNE, A. 





M., Ph. D., Geneseo, N. Y. 








The Value of Mental Arithmetic. 





Mental Arithmetic has been attracting the 

attention of educators throughout this and 

some other states, but it has not yet secured 
its proper place in the courses of study in our 
schools. 

I remember hearing a lecture several years 
ago by Wendell Phillips and his subject was 
‘Lost Arts.’’ Iam sure that he did not men- 
tion mental arithmetic as one of the arts which 
he declared lost, but that he might with pro- 
priety have included it, inasmuch as it had at 
that time lost its position among educational 
subjects inourschools. It has not regained that 
position, but it is regaining it and will be re- 
stored to its rightful place. There was a cause 
for the discontinuance of mental arithmetic in 
our schools and that cause was the plea for time 
in which to apply the principles which consti- 
tute modern education. The development of 
the mind by the new process occupied the atten- 
tion of teachers generally and in order to secure 
the time for developing it, some subject or 
subjects had to be dropped from the list. It was 
at that time that it seemed advisable to discon- 
tinue mental arithmetic, but a grave mistake was 
made by its discontinuance. 

All of us who attended school twenty-five or 
more years ago were taught it, and the question 
has often arisen in the minds of teachers, ‘‘Why 
is it not now more generally taught?’ One 
answer to the question is that it has not been 
fashionable and that there are more important 
subjects with which to form and regulate the 
thoughts of boys and girls ; but there is no sub- 
ject which produces greater benefit in certain 
directions than mental arithmetic. It will not 
be possible to state all the benefits that result 
from the study of this subject, but there are 
some which may be stated and which are suffi- 
cient to warrant every teacher in giving the 
subject proper attention and its proper place in 
every-day work in school. 

1. It develops the reasoning powers and 
creates rapidity of thought. Arithmetic of any 


Pm the past few years, the subject of 


kind develops the reasoning powers and there is 





nothing new or important in this part of the 
statement ; but when we add to it that rapidity 
of thought is developed, a valuable point is pre- 
sented for consideration. We all know from 
experience that rapidity of thought is not suffi- 
ciently common among the pupils of any school, 
and that to secure it, it is necessary to train the 
mind to rapidity of action. The experience of 
every teacher establishes the fact that a great 
deal of time is wasted in daily recitations on 
account of the sluggish minds of pupils, and 
while it is true that rapidity of tought will not in 
all cases result from the study of mental arith- 
metic, it is true that the tendency of the subject 
is to produce rapidity. 

2. It cultivates the power of attention. We 
have heard or read discussions upon the import- 
ance of attention and how to secure it, and there 
are many theories which set forth the best way 
to bring it about. Again, it is the experience of 
teachers that the best way to produce any result 
in school work is to so direct the mind from day 
to day that a habit of thought will be formed. 
Attention is a very important factor and is an 
essential in the success of any work. It is diffi- 
cult to produce it and the subject of mental 
arithmetic will do its share in producing it. 

3. It strengthens the memory. This is true 
only when the problems are given to the class 
orally, and is not true when the pupils use text- 
books. All the work in mental arithmetic 
planned and contemplated here is without text- 
books in the hands of the pupils. There was a 
time, and of that time Horace Mann has spoken 
in his writings, when memory was the only 
faculty of the mind to which attention was given, 
and there is no doubt but that that was a grave 
error. He set himself to work to change the 
methods of education and cultivate other and 
equally important powers. He accomplished 
this result by the introduction of other methods 
of teaching and the benefits to the pupils of 
Massachusetts were very great. There came a 
time later when it seemed to the people of this 
country that memory was a matter of little con- 
sequence and it took its place in the list of 
faculties to which no greater attention should be 
given. We have again changed and now we 


> {the effort to remember. 





believe that memory has an important duty to 
perform in all school work and life work. It is 
our duty as teachers to see to it that the mem- 
ories of pupils are cultivated to a proper degree, 
and that memory has its place in school work. 
Again, it is desirable to cultivate this power of 
the mind so that it shall become a habit to make 
Such is a result of the 
study of mental arithmetic. 

4, It cultivates exactness and conciseness of 
expression. All agree that exactness and con- 
ciseriess of expression are as important in school 
life as in business life and that he who is able to 
aid the pupils to secure this ability is giving 
great help for the work of life. We know that 
the volume of business of this country has con- 
stantly increased and that now it is necessary to 
do business concisely and exactly. There is no 
time for elaborate statements or indefinite prop- 
ositions, but everything must be reduced to the 
least possible space. In the solution of a prob- 
lem, students are required to be exact in lan- 
guage and concise in expression and he who 
conducts a class in this way will be likely to 
produce a power not ordinarily possessed by our 
students and our citizens. 

5. It creates the power of independent thought. 
It is a well known fact that it is a difficult thing 
to require pupils to do independent thinking and 
that much of the daily recitations is the result 
of conferences among different pupils concerning 
the solution of problems, the translation of texts, 
and other questions. It is also true that in 
many cases the recitation by pupils is the result 
of information received from those who have 
done the thinking, and that by this method the 
power to think has been dwarfed in some per- 
sons. If we can produce, little by little, inde- 
pendence of thought, we shall save many people 
much embarrassment. It is not possible for a 
student to solve the problems in mental arith- 
metic without doing independent thinking and 
we know that if a person fails a few times be- 
cause of his lack of ability to solvea problem, he 
will begin to make the effort which he has not 
been accustomed to make. This point alone is 
sufficient reason for the study of mental arithme- 
tic, and there is no doubt but that independence 
of thought must come from its study. 

6. It assists greatly in written arithmetic. 
We who have watched students in their calcu- 
lations on blackboards or elsewhere know how 
slowly and how uncertainly many of them work. 
This slowness and uncertainty have been due to 
a lack of activity of mind or a lack of confidence 
in the action of the mind. Such activity and 
confidence will come from work of a mental 
character, which work must be entirely free from 
crayon and blackboard, or pencil and paper, in 
order to produce the most rapid and most satis- 
factory results. Many pupils will occupy all 
the time that a teacher will allow and will be 
busy in their calculations, because of the slow- 
ness of mental action., Mental arithmetic will 
tend to relieve this condition, and in the solution 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34.) 
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By JERoME WALKER, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. Author of 
Walker’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 




















Article II.—The Skeleton.—Bones. 





LL animals and plants that are intended to 
live for a length of time, and have to bat- 
tle with the elements and various enemies, 

have skeletons or frameworks. These support 
the weight of their bodies, preserve their contour 
and protect important organs. In the case of 
plants the framework is of fibrous or woody 
tissue. A skeleton leaf, prepared by bleaching 
out the green coloring matter in it, shows beau- 
tifully what may be considered as the back bone 
and the branching rib bones of the leaf. 

The turtle is protected by an outside shell or 
exo-skeleton and ‘has also an inside framework 
or endo-skeleton of bones operated by strong 
muscles. The sturgeon has on the outside bony 
plates to allow it with safety to find its way 
among rocks. It has also an inside skeleton. 
As a rule, the higher the form of animal life, the 
less need of a strong covering to the body, celerity 
of foot, fleetness of wing and larger discerning 
power providing means of offense and defense. 

A strong inside framework is as important 
for a human body as for a house. The raising 
and completion of the frame of a house is consid- 
ered by builders as a very important matter— 
often a new broom or a piece of a tree is hoisted 
upon a completed framework in token of the 
event. No matter how handsome a house may 
be to the eye or how beautifully ‘furnished, ifthe 
framework is not sound and well fastened 
together, the house is a poor and may be an un- 
safe one when the winds blow and storms beat 
upon that house. 

The principal support and protection of the 
human body is the bony skeleton, to distinguish 
it from the framework of fibrous connective tissue 
which keeps in place and yet separates the 
organs inside the body and the numerous muscles 
of the body. But as the bony skeleton is the 
chief support of the body it is distinguished as 
the ‘‘the skeleton.”’ 

How beautifully the human skeleton is adapt- 
ed to its purpose will be seen by a study of the 
bones and joints of which it is composed. 

BONES—A. NUMBER AND SHAPE, 
The number of bones in the skeleton are two hundred, 


arranged as follows : 
Of the spine, backbone or spinal or vertebral col- 
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Of the cranium or skull, outside those of the face. 8 
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The os hyoides, or bone to which the tongue and 
larynx or voice box are attached. The stern- 
um or breast bone. The ribs (24)...........- 26 
Of the upper extremities, i. e.,both shoulder blades, 
both collar bones, bones of both arms, fore- 
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Of the lower extremities, i. ¢., both hipbones, the 
—_ bone of both thighs, legs, ankles and 
(| Poe Co cccccccccccccccccocccecccece 6 


200 

Both knee pans, or patellae, are not included. 
Bones are usually classified as long, short, flat 
and irregular bones. The hip bones and shoulder 
blades being broad and flat, afford ample support 
and a broad base for the movement of the pow- 
erful muscles of the shoulders and hips. The 
flat bones of the skull are well adapted for 
attachment of muscles mainly concerned in 
facia] expression. 

Irregular bones, as for example those of the 
spine, wrists and ankles, fit closely to each other, 
have but little motion individually, but collec- 
tively, considerable, as is seen in the graceful 
movements of the wrists, ankles and trunk. The 
spinal column is called the vertebral column, 
because the bones of which it is composed, 
known as vertebra, turn in the movements of the 


FLAT BONES OF THE SKULL. 


i Sree cranium, 
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acted upon by contracting muscles attached to 


9|them and arising from other bones, lift, move 


and turn around the entire body or parts of it as 











Femur or thigh bone, Section of Femur, showing com- 


pact aud cancellous tissue, 

the case may be. The head is poised upona 
projecting point of the second uppermost bone of 
the vertebral column, the ‘‘axis,’’ and turns with 
the uppermost bone, the ‘‘atlas,’* which is attach- 
ed to it, the movements being effected by 
delicately arranged opposing muscles of various 
shapes, two of them passing through pulleys of 
connective tissue. 








Br ----S PINAL COLUMN. LUMBAR REGION. 
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Fig. 2. 

Human Skeleton.— Illustration from Walker’s Physiology. 

body. Upon the shape and accuracy of move- 
ment of the long and short bones which are 
found mainly in the extremities of the body, 
depend equally the beauty of the limbs and the 
strength and gracefulness of their motion. The 
ends of these bones are broadened for articulation 
or movable jointure with other bones. Theshafts 
have ridges and depressions for attachment of 
muscles, and are more or less curved. They are 
filled in by connective tissue, muscle, nerves, 


fat and skin. 
The curved line is the line of beauty, and if 


would be stiff and ungainly like that of a wooden 
doll and lack the curves and depressions which 
give beauty to the human form. The long and 





arms, wrists and hands 





arm, forearm, thigh and leg, are levers, which 


B. STRUCTURE AND STRENGTH, 


Lightness and strength are very desirable in 
frameworks of bodies that move. Our skeletons 
weigh only about 15 lbs. The long and short 
bones are hollow like stalks of grain. Some of 
the irregular bones are hollowed out. The 
encasing walls of all bones are of very hard bone 
known as ‘‘compact tissue.’’ A square of 
healthy bone will bear a greater pressure than 
the same shaped piece of the hardest wood. The 
broadened ends of bones are maintained by 
beautifully arranged arches of light but strong 
‘‘cancellous tissue.’’? In 
some schools of engineering 
this tissue serves as a model 
for construction of arches 
of bridges, ete. In the 
hollowed out irregular 
bones is this cancellous 
tissue, and also between the 
outer and inner layers or 
‘tables’? of the skull 
This device the 
better enables these bones to beara heavy weight 
and to resist injury than would be the case if 
the bones were solid. Think of the weight borne 
upon the head by people in different parts of 
the world, and of the many instances where falls 
upon the head have not resulted in injury to the 





Section of upper extremity of 


thigh bone. bones. 


blood vessels and lymphatics, and covered by | skull. 


C. COMPOSITION, BLOOD AND NERVE SUPPLY. 


Bones are composed of animal matter (gel- 


the shafts of the bones were straight, the body | atinous material) which give them elasticity, and 
of mineral matter (lime and phosphatic salts) 


which give them hardness. In young children 


the animal matter is in excess, and hence the 


short bones, but especially the long bones of the | explanation of the readiness with which bones of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30. ) 
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with the silence each 
bird note becomes 
more distinct. Among 
the leafless trees, too, 
as in early spring, we 
can better distinguish 
each bird. It is good, 
in this month of Octo- 
ber, to sit quietly ob- 
serving, when leisure 
offers, drifting into 
Nature’s own dreamy 
mood. The more ac- 








By Liman M. Cuerry, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tive stir of September 








The Child and the Bird. 





“Oh, where are you going my dear little bird? 
And why do you hurry away? 

Not a leaf on the pretty red maple has stirred, 
In the sweet golden sunshine to-day.” 


“T know, little maiden, the sunshine is bright, 
And the leaves are asleep on the tree, 

But three times the dream of a cold winter’s night 
Has come to my children and me. 


‘So good-bye to you, darling, for off we must go, 
To the land where the oranges bloom, 
For we birdies would freeze in the storms and the 
snow, 
And forget how to sing in the gloom.” 


‘“Will you ever come back to your own little nest ?”’ 
‘Ah, yes, when the blossoms are here, 
We'll return to the orchard we all love the best 
And then we will sing to you,:dear.”’ 
—Margaret FE. Sangster. 
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Bird Talks. 








“Over the whispering, golden sheaves 
Cluster the many tinted leaves ; 
The diamond dew-drops change to pearls ; 
O’er reedy pools the wild duck whirls ; 
Burns the sun in the west too soon ; 
Eolus pipes a gayer tune ; 
Ringed with gold shines the sickle moon.”” 
¢ HE passing of the birds,’”? begun in 
September or even August, is still the 
thought uppermost in my mind as we 
turn to our October ‘‘Bird Calendar.”’ 
The dividing line, as we may say, between the 
summer and winter birds is still unsettled in 
October. Yet we begin to note boundaries. 
More and more, as the month draws to a close, 
the autumn silence settles over the world, and 








migrations is over. 
We are not quite ready to say, ‘‘all the summer 
birds have gone south.’”” We want to wait to 
catch the few fragments of summer songs still 
left us—to hold fast the pleasant summer 
memories. 

We are not quite ready to study winter birds. 
This month is a good time to look over our note 
books, compare our observations of the spring 
and summer, or of other autumns, with those 
of our best nature winters, and see wherein we 
have made similiar ones. A good time, too, to 
compare present with past mental impressions. 
What birds did you notice most last fall? Per- 
haps you will remember only how gay and 
numerous the robins were for a time, reminding 
you of spring days. Perhaps you will recall 
only the flock of purple grackles that appeared 
so suddenly one day, settling over the withered 
garden and causing the grass and the wood shed 
roof to blossom out in strange manner. Where 
did these birds come from? Where were they 
going? You will watch for purple grackles this 
year. You will seek some bird-book to tell you 
more about grackles and their habits. And 
where are the cedar birds that over-run the yard 
last fall? Will they call upon you this year? 
Perhaps you will remember best the great flock 
of blackbirds that rose from the trees on a 
memorable day when you gathered the last 
golden rod in the dusty field. The whole air 
was darkened above you and you were lost in 
wonder over the whir, whir of wings, hundreds 
of wings beating the air in perfect time. But 
in October it seems to be all the same, whether 
grackles, blackbirds or whatever comes. We 
are ready for the passing impressions and _satis- 
fied with all. In spring, we set our hearts upon 
seeing a bluebird, for instance. We feel keenly 
the disappointment if we fail. Some writers 
mention the hen hawk, the loon, the snipe or 
wild duck as very much in evidence in autumn. 
Think, have you made any such observations as 
this? If not, is it because you have not ob- 
served carefully or because you live in such a 
different locality from that in which the writer’s 
observations were made? But whatever of pro- 
fit we seek in October, let it be rather of the 
kind which comes from being in a passive mood, 
falling into harmony with Nature’s own quiet, 
restful tunes. Treasure up and live happily in 
all the remnants of summer’s sunshine. 





I have long wanted to take up, with you, a 
special study of the blue-jay. We might begin 
our study of this active fellow in November. 
In July and August he forces me to do him 
homage quite often. In September also, when 
his shrill cries echoed after the departing songsters 
as if to say, ‘‘Good luck to you, but I do not 
envy you your southland. Give me the crisp 
winter days.”’? In October I see little of the 
blue-jay. Perhaps you have just the opposite 
story to tellme. Who will write me a letter 
next month, all about blue-jays? Or wood- 
peckers? The woodpeckers are birds very near 
to our hearts, I know. We talked of them last 
fall. We must have a woodpecker month some- 
time this winter. And we will have some of 
the woodpeckers with us all winter, I feel sure. 
One brave fellow, I recall, fairly reveled in cold 
days. I know a handsome drummer of this 
family who completely won my heart during a 
visit to some friends in the summer. He 
drummed a number of stories into my morning 
slumbers, and aroused me to many a hearty 
laugh. Perhaps this very month he will tell one 
of his stories to my little friends in the Insrruc- 
ror if I can persuade him to appear in public. 
I was rather pleased to read over Mr. Burrough’s 
talk on ‘‘Winter Neighbors’’ in ‘‘Signs and Sea- 
sons,’’ and find that I could match his lightning- 
rod woodpecker with a stove-pipe drummer: 
There are so many good things about wood- 
peckers in this very article of Mr. Burrough’s. 
Try to read it. 

This brings me to a few words about bird 
literature again. Inthe spring (May Norma.) 
I gave you a list of some books I felt would 
prove helpful. We will endeavor to add to this 
from time to time. Have any of my readers 
learned to care for Gilbert White’s ‘‘Sellorne ?”’ 
This is one of the Nature books of a hundred 
years ago, written in a quaint English village 
near London. The book now comes out in 
most attractive form, with an introduction by 
John Burroughs and many fine illustrations. I 
wish to refer you, especially this month, to the 
new volume by Mr. H. E. Parkhurst, on ““How 
to Name the Birds.”” The book is a small one 
for the pocket. With its new arrangement of 
color plates, etc., it will prove very helpful to 
bird students. Many of you will remember Mr. 
Parkhurst as the author of ‘‘The Bird’s Calen- 
dar,’’ to which we often turned last ,year and 
will always enjoy. Let us go back often to old 
friends. 
John Burroughs. Read ‘‘Wake Robin’’ again. 
You say, I have read it. But never mind, it is 
always new and good. There is just one thing 
in ‘‘Wake Robin’’ I always want to strike out 
as I read. The mention of guns. I think John 
Burroughs cared more for the live bird than any 
his gun could bring. At least in later years, I 
feel he would say, ‘‘Name the birds without a 
gun.’’ Still a final word as to books. With all 
I have to say about using books, do not mis- 
understand-me. I would have you get your 
material first-hand, as far as possible. If you 


No one can quite take the place of 
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can choose between nature and books, go to 
nature—spend most time with her and least 
with books. Here is a good thought in this 
line from Mr. Burrough’s ‘‘Wake Robin.’’ 
‘Ornithology cannot be learned satisfactorily 
from books. The satisfaction is in learning it 
from Nature. One must have an original ex- 
perience with the birds. The books are only 
the guide, the invitation. Though there re- 
main not another new species to describe, any 
young person with health and enthusiasm has 
opened to him or her the whole field anew, and 
is eligible to experience all the thrill and de- 
light of original discoveries. But let me say in 
the same breath, that books can by no manner 
of means be dispensed with.’’ In another 
chapter of the same volume we find something 
to put into our autumn notes on bird migrations. 

‘‘But summer wanes and autumn approaches. 
The songsters of the seed-time are silent at the 


reaping of the harvest. Other minstrels take up |, 


the strain. It is the hey-day of insect life. The 
day is canopied with musical sound. All the 
songs of the spring and summer appear to be 
floating, softened and refined, in the upper air. 
The birds in a new but less holiday suit turn 
their faces southward. The swallows flock and 
go; silently and unobserved, the thrushes go. 
Autumn arrives, bringing finches, warblers, 


sparrows and kinglets from the north. Silently | ° 


the procession passes. Yonder hawk, sailing 
peacefully away till he is lost in the horizon, is 
a symbol of the closing season and the departing 
birds.”’ 
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Selection from Wordsworth. 





“There was a Boy ; ye know him well, ye Cliffs 
And islands of Winander !—many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And then, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him, And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes wild, 
Of mirth and jocund din! And, when it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, 
That sometimes in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene. 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 





Notes on the Cuckoo. 





(CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ) 
HEARD his tell-tale cry, somewhat like a 
frog’s croak it sounded to me. Later on the 
notes are quiet different. One song or utter- 

ance of a certain cuckoo I shall long remember. 
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on our city lawn near a large silver leaf poplar 
watching a favorite robin family at breakfast, I 
heard a new bird voice. A mournful, yet sweet 
voice it was, coming from a limb of the poplar, 
and sounding clearly, though softly, in the early 
morning stillness. ‘‘Cuckoo, cuckoo,’’ it said 
as plainly asif a human voice had spoken. On 
a near branch of the tree sat a handsome, slender 
cuckoo, the soft brown on back and white on 
breast blending well with the silver leaves and 
brown twigs of the poplar. ‘‘My new cuckoo 
friends herein the city !’’ I exclaimed. Later I 
learned that during my absence the cuckoos had 
been seen and heard frequently at my home, 
but only the harsh notes, never the song as I 
like to call it. When the bird flew away, after 
allowing mea good long glimpse, the echo of the 
notes left in my mind a strangely sad feeling. 
It was as if the morning sunshine had suddenly 
grown dim and twilight was approaching. But 
to return to the lake cuckoo. They frequented 
the trees near our house, enabling us to spy up- 
on them with the opera glasces and fully identify 
them as the yellow-billed. The family of 
cuculidae or cuckoos consists only of the black- 
billed and yellow-billed cuckoos. Citizen bird 
counts the cuckoos as valuable neighbors and 
officers of highawank in the guild ‘‘Tree-Trap- 
pers.’ 





+ 





A Drummer Boy. 





AMadrummer boy. There are drummers 
and drummers. I am one of the kind who 
drum in peaceful times, as well as war times. 
You will know me by my red cap. In fact, peo- 
ple often speak of me as ‘‘Prince Red Cap.”’ 
Though why they call me Prince, I cannot tell. 
The people who live in the little cottage near my 
home were sitting in the hammock one day 


so difficult that finally I flew away to my drum- 


are very kind to me and to all my friends in 
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furs and feathers. I see them daily on the hill- 
side, helping friend Robin who was left a widow. 
I do not see how she could care for her large 
family, if it were not for their help. They scat- 
ter crumbs and berries on the grass beneath her 
nest, so she will not need to leave her babies to 
search far for food. They spent hours chatting 
with and feeding the little chipmunks and 
gophers who run fearlessly to the very door. 
I rather feel that they like me as well as I like 
them. It seems tome they must have put up 
that cunning little drum on the top of their cot- 
tage just forme. My cousin Downy says it is a 
stove-pipe! Excuse me, it is a wvoodpecker’s 
drum and no mistake should be made as to this. 
I have a good strong beak and on these glorious 
mornings when the air is fresh and sweet and all 
the world so beautiful I am brimming over with 
life and joy. I cannot find any tree or dry stub 
to give forth half enough noise to express the 
joy of living. Sothis drum is a glorious affair 
for a happy papa Woodpecker. My mate, too, 
loves to hear me drum while she gets breakfast 
and gives the children their lessons in music and 
the art of living. You see, my drumming is 
the best musical training they could have. For 
we want our boys to be drummer boys like their 
papa. My mate says she would rather have me 
drum than to help with the house work, and 
that she can work much better when I drum so 
beautifully and waken up the echoes all about 
the hills. ‘‘It is inspiring.’’ 
I drum loud enough to be heard at cousin 
Downy’s, across the bay. Downy says I waken 
up the house people too early. But how can 
there be a too early, these fine mornings. No, I 
only wish I could waken more of the sleepers 
about the lake. They miss all the sunrise glory 
and then talk about nothing being equal to the 
lake sunsets. 

I have about decided to live always at Deep- 


Why, some days 


reading aloud. One story was all about “Prince | haven in the neighborhood of the Wishiondia 
Red Cap.”" I tried to understand, but found it cottage, and to make my home in the hollow 
; . i oak, overlooking the hills and both lake and 
ming. They may call me Prince if they choose. bay. Some of my gay relatives would have me 
It sounds well. But I'am only a simple drum- | }elieve that the most exclusive and aristocratic 
mer boy. I like those cottagers very much. | .5o¢ on the lake in which to bring up a family is 
They never object to my drumming. In fact, I) over on Big Island. They are making a great 
have reasons to believe that they like it. They/,q5 about avoiding the people of the nine 
summer resorts. But the people, at least those 
get 2 I know, are as good and true asany birds. And 
& the neighbors in Wishiondia cottage are good 
enough for me and set good enough examples 
for my little ones. 


Then the drum, oh the funny tin drum ! Give 








On the morning near the close of June, as I sat 


me always my own tin drum with its echoes 
that waken all the good people, indoors and out. 
I shall always be a drummer boy till time is 
done. I invite you to come any time, summer 
or winter, and drum on my drum. 








Our Combination Offer, which enables our readers to 
secure NorMAL Insrrucror, the Educational Independ- 
ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher pee accept. It gives you the 
three best papers,in their respective classes, published, 
together with an excellent and much needed book,and 











all for less than half the regular price. 

















By Ency Coteman Cary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Externals. 





over a model school where little friction 

is likely to occur, too much care and atten- 

tion cannot be given to the externals; to 
those things which first attract the attention of 
the child. 

The schoolroom, itself, is an important factor 
in the governing power, for so deeply is one in- 
fluenced by his environment that a well ordered 
room is of primary importance. 

That ‘‘order is heaven’s first law’? should be 
written upon the walls of every schoolroom ; upon 
its floor ; in the dress of the teacher and in the 
hearts of the children ; not written in so many 
words, but in the very atmosphere should this 
thought prevail. 

First—the teacher who expects to become the 
successful teacher must insist upon perfect clean- 


ye THE teacher who wishes to preside 


liness inthe room. This is her right, and a 
little policy on her part will insure the friendly 
co-operation of the janitor, and that is a co-oper- 
ation not to be despised. ; 

Attention should be given to window curtains 
or shades, or inside blinds, whichever may be 
used. I have visited rooms which gave the 
appearance of poor government, as a lack of 
proper arrangement in these small things made 
the whole appear disorderly. One shade should 
not be found rolled up to the top of the window 
while the others are found at varying lengths. 
Uniformity of arrangement helps to the orderly 
effect. : 

Only the pictures which help to educate and 
elevate the child, to impress upon his mind ideas 
of the ‘‘good, the beautiful and the true,’’ should 


have place intheschoolroom. No primary room’ 


should be without its ‘“Madonna.”’ Pictures of 
animals, too, should abound, while in grammar 
grades the walls should be decorated with photo- 
graphs of foreign countries, of beautiful scenery, 
of great men, and all that shall influence. the 
pupil to search deeper for knowledge and that 
shall influence him to seek loftier ideas of life. 
And an orderly arrangement should be insisted 
upon. The teachers’ desk should furnish an ex- 
ample of neatness. Books should not be strewn 
over the surface, nor bits of paper scattered 
about. So many desks in so many different 


rooms seem such an indication of the teacher’s 
character, and so many times indicate lack of 
order, that too much stress can not be laid upon 
this table. 

A spindle should be the receptacle for all notes 
and scraps of paper to be preserved, and if there 
are no drawers there should be boxes for crayons 
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and pencils. Order for the children’s desks 
should also be insisted upon, and no paper 
allowed upon the floor. 

This is‘a part of the child’s education ; a part 
that shall enter into every day of his life, and is 
not to be ignored : a love of order. 

A guest entering the schoolroom will tell at a 
glance the efficiency of a teacher in the appear- 
ance of the blackboards in the room. In 
schools where blackboards are used by the pu- 
pils they should be cleaned at the close of each 
session, and happy are the children who are ask- 
ed to assist in the work. 

In many schools the blackboards are used to 
furnish designs for the decoration of the school- 
room, the teacher or some artistic pupil furnish- 
ing the design. These decorations should be in 
keeping with the time and place, that the pupils 
see method in all things. 

How inappropiate would the thistle-down of 


September and the milk-weed of October be to 


the spring months, and the nest building of the 
robin to the fall ! 

For patriotic days the flag should be in evi- 
dence, and the pretty tissue paper used to make 
the red, white and blue in varied designs. 

Have the time and place and the design in ac- 
cord, and there will be an arrangerhent which will 
not turn the brain cells into irregular channels 
tending to disorder, for we are beginning to learn 
that fancies of childhood and the interests that 
come with the several stages of development, 
should be taken advantage of. 

The cabinet in the room is a piece of furniture 
whose worth need not be dwelt upon. Many 
schools furnish the cases, and the collection 
comes, one hardly knows how, but comes fast, 
and creates an interest on the part of the chil- 
dren that one does not dream of before trying 
the experiment. The children will bring many 
interesting things, even valuable specimens, in 
metals, in pictures, in photographs, in bird lore, 
even bits of art, and a good cabinet is, indeed, a 
good educator. Parents are always interested 
in what their children desire, and many things 
of great value will pass from the possessions of 
the parents to the children’s. An aquarium is 
of great interest in the schoolroom,, and the care 
of it could be entrusted to a few pupils. Plants 
in the windows are not only attractive but bene- 
ficial, and in the schoolroom find an atmosphere 
fitted to their growth, their bright blossoms giv- 
ing a cheery and home-like appearance. A win- 
dow-box or garden should add to the beauty of 
every schoolroom. It may be but a common 
box, but filled with seeds that the children may 
watch their growth, it will soon be transformed 
into a thing of beauty. Wild cucumber, sweet 
peas, morning glory, nasturtiums, are fast grow- 
ing plants and delightful to watch. 

A very pretty conceit is to fill a box with earth 
fora birthday box, and then let each child on 
his birthday plant the seeds of his favorite flow- 
er, as many seeds as he is years old; then he 
must watch and care for hisown seeds. Pansies 
grow fast, and their blossoms are beautiful in the 





schoolroom. I know a little boy who always 
has a plant given him on his birthday. On his 
sixth birthday, as he was just entering school, 
a beautiful little geranium was given to him, 
which he carried to school. During the sum- 
mer vacation he cares for the plant at home. He 
is now eight years old and the first plant has 
grown into a large shrub, which has gone through 
three rooms with him, being promoted with him, 
and at present three plants have been his com- 
panions. He cares for them in the schoolroom, 
and they are very dearto him. This growth of 
the plant with the child is very beautiful ; and 
it also furnishes a pretty window decoration. 

A very pretty idea for decorating with flowers, 
was suggested by Mr. M. Weed, author of ‘‘Ten 
New England Blossoms.’’ It was in the use of 
the bamboo holder for flower decorations. These 
bamboo holders are very expensive, and may 
be found in any city of any considerable size. 
One hung upon the wall in any clear space, and 
it might be over a small table, and filled with 
long stemmed flowers, is very effective. The 
holder should first have its compartments filled 
with water, before hanging, to prevent the spill- 
ing of water upon the wall, then hung, and its 
compartments filled with the flowers. The white 
daisies, black-eyed susans, china asters, and roses 
are all desirable, the chrysanthemums and any 
other flowers that blossoms in profusion, are de- 
sirable. A vase on the table below, filled with 
the same kind of flowers, adds to the effectiveness. 
Other artistic arrangements will suggest them- 
selves to the true teacher. 

What a fine picture is this, of a well ordered 
schoolroom! Into this room the children will 
come, impressed with the design and purpose in 
every arrangement, and the wise teacher will 
complete the plan by arranging the pupils in 
their seats.in systematic order. She may ar- 
range them helter-skelter like a piece of crazy 
patchwork, and the appearance of disorder will 
be the result. She may—she should—arrange 
them according to size, the largest pupils at the 
back, and so grading down to the smallest in 
front. Then if she is so artistic that it is restful 
to look upon sweet and lovely children, she will 
select from among the smallest children, to grace 
the front seats, those little girls with the sweetest 
faces, the cleanest pinafores, and those boys with 
the curliest heads and the whitest collars. This 
arrangement gives an appearance of clean faces 
and well dressed children to the entire school. 
If these children understand that they are to 
leave play out of doors when they enter the school- 
room, there is no extra effort required to produce 
order. If standing in this beautiful room, before 
this well arranged band of pupils, a teacher, pleas- 
ing in appearance, gowned in neat and well fit- 
ting garments, and well equipped as was our 
September teacher, can you imagine that any 
difficulty can occur in the way of discipline ? 


——————~+@-——_—_—_. 
A supply of sample copies of the Insrrucror will be 
sent to any reader who will distribute them among 
teacher friends. They may be glad to make the In- 
STRUCTOR’s acquaintance. 
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The Study of the History of Education. II. 





*/RY L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





I, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 


E ARE apt to boast of our American 
W public school system. It is not my 
purpose to discuss that system at this 
time. It has done great good and is 
justly our pride. The great majority of our peo- 
ple obtain all of their education in the common 
school, and the product, partly at least of the 
common school, is the most intelligent and 
enterprising people on God’s footstool. I do 
not give the credit of this entirely by any means 
to our school system ; but it must have its share 
of the glory. Our mixed blood, our rigorous 
climate, our vast resources, our primitive con- 
ditions, our wonderful opportunities for wealth 
and advancement, all these have contributed to 
make us what we are. But many of these con- 
ditions are gone forever and new conditions 
confront us. Is the school system which sufficed 
a century ago under other conditions to be con- 
tinued forever? Or shall we study the systems 
of China, Rome, Greece, Germany, France—those 
of the past and those of the present, to see what 
we can adapt to our American civilization? 
History of Education opens the door to such a 
study. The time has come when American 
teachers and American thinkers must enter that 
door and seek for a remedy for the weaknesses 
in our system,—weaknesses that grow more and 
more apparent every year. The scientist takes 
the result of problems that others before him 
have solved and goes forward to new fields of 
investigation and new truth. With less wisdom 
than pride our law-makers have -ignored the 
lessons of the world in educational system, being 
determined to work out their own problems. 
Hence we have made but little progress. Let 
us, therefore, learn lessons from the experiences 
of others and apply them wherever they are 
applicable. 
II. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


If a certain method of instruction is pursued 
for a long time, it must produce certain marked 
characteristics. The Chinese method is an 
illustration of this truth. For thousands of 
years their method has been the repetition of 
facts or data without the slightest reference to 
the intelligence. The memory is the only faculty 
cultivated. The pupil who can best retain facts 
makes the greatest progress. In the early years 
no effort is made to bring the child to compre- 
hend. Hence, as but few children attend school 
for more than three or four years, but few China- 
men may be said to have been taught to think. 
It is said that every Chinaman can read. I add, 
but few Chinamen can read. Both of these state- 
ments are true. To explain this paradox, let 
me say that all learn to call words, but few un- 
derstand them; all have the form, few have the 
content of reading. It is not reading when the 
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content, the meaning, is wanting. Now, what is 
the product of this non-thinking method? The 
late war between Japan and China answers the 
question pretty well. Forty millions people 
defeated four hundred millions: it was thought 
against tradition ; to-day against four thousand 
years ago ; intelligence and determination against 
bluster and brag. The product of the Chinese 
method is an egotistical, superstitious, lying, 
non-progressive individual. He is inventive 
enough, but his power of invention does him no 
good as he does not know how touseit. The 
Chinese invented gunpowder, the printing press, 
and the mariner’s compass thousands of years 
ago ; and yet the world was not better, richer or 
wiser thereby. He is imitative enough, but that 
power cannot be relied upon with him as the 
California woman found. She taught her 
Chinese cook how to make a cake. In the pro- 
cess she broke three eggs and threw them into a 
dish ; but the fourth was bad and she threw it 
away. Her Chinaman made a cake the next 
day ; he broke three eggs and thew away the 
fourth without discriminating whether it was 
‘‘good, bad or indifferent.’’ The Chinese meth- 
od then suggests what not to do. A study of 
the methods of the Hindus, the Spartans, the 
subtleties of the Scholastics, will prevent the 
teacher from falling into the same serious errors. 
We hear a great deal about the ‘‘Natural 
Method”’ of teaching modern languages. <A few 
years ago W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, published a series of articles showing 
the remarkable progress of his children in learn- 
ing French under a French teacher. When one 
considers that the teacher had been constantly 
with the children for seven months from three to 
five hours every day, and that they then were 
able only to write simple compositions and jabber 
a little in French, one is not overwhelmed by 
the wonderful feat! It was heralded, however, 
as a great and new discovery. The truth is, 
Roger Ascham in England, Montaigne in France 
and Ratke in Germany, had each practiced the 
same or similar method from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred years before. A knowledge 
of the history of education would not have 
robbed the Frenchman of the credit of any 
success that he might have gained, but it would 
have prevented his ridiculous claim of a new 
discovery. 

It is to prevent such situations as the above 
that I urge the study of this subject. But there 
is a much more important reason for this just in 
the field of methods. A study of the inductive 
method of Bacon prepares the teacher to under- 
stand the spirit of research and investigation 
which characterizes the nineteenth century, and 
it explains at once the wonderful progress made. 
It also opens the eyes to the limitless and _ ever- 
widening field before us. A study of the meth- 
ods of Pestalozzi takes the teacher into the field 
of nature study and explains the recent move- 
ment in child-study. And so I would expect 
the study of the history of education to indicate 








the source of any particular method and thereby 
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assist the teacher in understanding it ; to prevent 
experiment with bad methods by showing where 
they have been tried and failed, and finally, to 
make acquainted with methods that have stood 
the test of time and been proven worthy of 
adoption. 


III. INSPIRATION FROM GREAT TEACHERS. 


Not least important of the benefits to be deriv- 
ed from history of education, is the knowledge 
of the great men who have made that history. 
Every teacher should be acquainted with 
Socrates, Plato, Quintilian, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Luther, Comenius, Pestalozzi, and a host of 
others. On the score of general information this 
is essential. There is no more excuse on the 
part of the teacher for ignorance concerning these 
men than there is for lawyers to be ignorant of 
Coke or Blackstone ; ministers to know nothing 
of Luther, Wesley, Beecher or Hodge ; or phy- 
sicians never to have heard of Harvey, Pasteur, 
or Koch. We claim professional standing with 
other professions; that claim cannot be main- 
tained unless we meet the requirements of a 
profession, and one of these requirements cer- 
tainly is a knowledge of the men who have given 
us a history of education, as well as of their 
works. 

This much for a general and _ professional 
knowledge ; let me point out a few instances in 
which the great teachers of the past may furnish 
inspiration, comfort, encouragement, and hope 
to every individual teacher who needs help. 
And there are none of us that do not have our 
moments of discouragement, times when our 
best efforts seem to bring only failure. -~We want 
sympathy and do not know where to turn to get 
it. But I want to tell the young teacher that 
the history of education furnishes plenty of 
examples to meet every contingency and every 
phase of the teacher’s life. Sometimes failure 
stares us in the face. Go to Comenius for com- 
fort. Twice burned out and all his property, his 
books, his valuable manuscripts destroyed ; 
banished forever from his native land; often 
persecuted, poor, and without friends, he still 
persevered until he compelled recognition and 
became the foremost educator of the seventeenth 
century. Or Pestalozzi—where does history fur- 
nish a more pathetic example of constant failure. 
He tried the ministry and failed ; he tried the 
law, and failed; he tried farming, and failed. 
We find him an old man with a long list of 
failures marked against him ; and yet, he loved 
humanity, his heart bled for the poor and lowly, 
and he persevered. ‘‘He lived like a beggar in 
order to teach beggars to live like men.’’ When 
offered political office he replied in words that 
make every teacher’s heart swell with emotion 
and every fiber tingle with joy. ‘‘J will bea 
schoolmaster.’? Ah, there is nothing nobler, 
nothing better after all than to be what Pestalozzi 
was, a teacher! Follow him once more as a 
teacher and you do not find immediate and con- 
tinued success. 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34.) 
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brightly through widening 
. vistas of woodland. Birds 
of passage have sought 
their southern homes; 
even the robins who re- 
main are strangely silent. 
How tranquil are the days! 
Nature’s work is com- 
pleted and she stands 
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calmly beholding the 
beautiful Autumn-land,ere 
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winter, the magician, shall 








SONG—AUTUMN. 





Tune—Spanish Cavalier. 





The happy autumn days, we welcome again, 
They whisper the same olden story 

Of meadows so brown, and nuts falling down, 
And woodlands robed in splendor and glory. 


Cuorus. 


Sweet autumn days, we welcome again, 
When beauty around us is lying ; 

Ere from the cold north, King Winter comes forth 
To send a million snowflakes a-flying. 


O beautiful is May, when earth all is gay, 
And woodland aisles with bird-song are ringing, 
Yet fair are the days, when glad harvest ways 
Re-echo to the reapers’ glad singing. 


RECITATION—MR. CROW’S OPINION. 





“T declare,’’ cried Mr. Crow 
One fine October day, 

“T’m really glad to see the wrens 
And blackbirds fly away ; 

Glad to see the orioles 
And bluebirds southward bound, 

For none appreciate my voice 
When other songs abound. 

My coat of black seems commonplace 
Beside those birds so gay ; 

So I declare I’m really glad 
To see them fly away. 


PRIMARY SONG—SQUIRREL TOWN. 


Tune—Bring Back my Bonnie to Me. 

O, come let us haste to the woodland, 

Away over meadows so brown; 
O come let us haste to the woodland, 

To busy and gay squirrel-town. 

Cuorvs. 

“Chip, chip, churr, churr’”’ 

Surely they're saying ‘‘Good-morning, Sir” 
“Chip, ¢hip, churr, churr, 

I wish you good-morning, Sir.”’ 


When a dear little squirrel goes nutting, 
No basket or bag does he seek ; 

For each satin nut that he gathers, 
Is hidden away in his cheek. 


The trunk of a tree is their storehouse, 
What hundreds of nuts have they here ; 
I’m sure that no squirrel will suffer 
With hunger, the long winter year. 


READING—OCTOBER. 





How beautiful is October—the time when all the 
promises of May are fulfilled! Apples, like thousands 
of living coals, are glowing upon orchard boughs: 
forest monarchs stand arrayed in robes of mcher dyes 
than the fairest hues of the Orient: the river gleams 





turn her gorgeous land- 
scapes to scenes of glistening white. 


THE LITTLE LEAVES’ JOURNEY. 





(A motion exercise for six little girls.) 





Some little leaves one autumn day 
From maple(1) branches high, 

Looked down(2) upon the lovely world 
And upward(3) at the sky ; 

Then each one sighed, ‘‘Had I(4) but wings, 
(5) Away, away I’d fly.” 


At last the wind(6) aweary grew 
Of hearing them complain, 

He(7) shook the sturdy maple boughs 
With all his might and main ; 

He shook(8) the little leaflets all, 
And down(3) they fell like rain. 


They huddled(10) close in little heaps 
To keep all snug and warm, 

When Nature(11) came, a tender nurse, 
With bed(12) clothes on her arm ; 

She tucked(13) them ’neath soft snowy folds 
And hid(14) them from the storm 


(Directions for Motions. ) 


. Motion upward with right hand. 

Look downward. 

Look upward. 

. Wave hands back and forth. 

. Extend right arm. 

. Close eyes, faces expresssive of weariness. 

. Double the hands up, moving them quickly back- 
wards and forwards. 

8. Same as 7. 

9. Move hands downward. 

10. Put palms of hands together. 

11. Look toward right. 

12. Extend right arm, looking at same. 
13. Downward motion with right hand. 
14. Motion toward the north. 


eer 


RECITATION—DANCE OF THE RAIN. 





The autumn wind is the caller 
In the mazy dance of the rain ; 
With a swift rhythmic motion 
They dance on the window-pane ; 
Merrily moving together, 
In silvery array, 
Happily, gaily whirling 
In autumn’s blithe chassee. 
Soon from a cloud comes peeping 
The cheery face of the sun ; 
And io, the caller is silent, 
For the dance of the rain is done. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT NUTS AND NUT-BEARING 
TREES. 





1. What are some of the most common nut-trees of 
the United States? . 
Ans. Hickory, beech, butternut, chestnut, and 





walnut. 


2. Name the most valuable of the walnut trees. 

Ans. The black walnut, because of the fine lumber 
it makes. 

38. In what parts of the United States is black wal- 
nut found ? 

Ans. From New England to Florida, but it is more 
common in the west than in the east. 

4. Where is a fine specimen of this tree ? 

Ans. On the old homestead of the poet Bryant at 
Roslyn, L. I. The seed of this tree was planted in 
1713 ; the tree now measures twenty-five feet or more 
in circumference. 

5. Why was the chestnut so named? 

Ans. Froma city in Asia Minor where the tree 
grew in abundance, and from whence it was introduced 
into Europe. 

6. What are the nuts of the dwarf chestnut called? 

Ans. Chinquapins. 

7. Name some species of the hickory. 

Ans. The shag-bark, shell-bark and scaly-bark. 

8. What kinds of hickory are best adapted to 
mechanical purposes ? 

Ans, The common hickory, the pig-nut, swamp and 
brown hickory are best adapted for burning. 

9. In what parts of the United States is the hickory 
found ? 

Ans. From South Carolina to New Hampshire. 

10. For what is the bark of the beech-nut used ? 

Ans. For making boxes and band-boxes. 

11. Name a popular nut that grows upon vines. 

Ans. The peanut. 

12. Name some tropical nut-trees, 

Ans. The betel nut-tree and the cocoanut. 

13. What has been the result of recent experiments 
made by the Agricultural Department in regard to nut- 
growing ? 

Ans. It has been found that many popular nuts can 
be successfully grown in this country, and it will prob- 
ably not be long before more of them will be grown 
here. 


RECI1ATION—OCTOBER. 





O, the fair October 

Once again is here ; 
Tis the golden season, 
. Of the long, long year ! 


Ripened nuts and apples 
Now are dropping down, 
And each woodland monarch 

Wears a golden crown ! 


Soon o’er hill and forest, 
Wintry winds will blow ; 

And the world will glisten 
With the fair white snow. 


SONG—THE MAPLE TREES. 





Tune—Marching Through Georgia. 





Pretty wreaths of maple leaves upon our heads we wear, 
Some are yellow, some are red, and some are green and 
fair : 
To the woodland ways we went and found them scat- 
tered there, 
O, what a bright pretty carpet ! 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah ! hurrah ! for maple trees so gay, 

That gild with brightness all the woodland way ; 

Making fair and beautiful each glad October day, 
Ere comes the cold frosty winter. 


Could the little leaves but speak they’d tell so many 
things, 
Of the summer sky so blue and gleam of lovely wings, 
Of the joy and beauty that the bright October brings 
Ere comes the cold frosty winter. 
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initial letter of verse. ) 


RECITATION—THE DANCE OF THE LEAVES. 


. 


RECITATION— WISHING. 





One day a lonesome hickory nut, 
At the top of a waving tree, 
Remarked : “I'd like to live in a shell, 
Like a clam, beneath the sea.’’ 


And just at that time a clam observed, 
Way down in the tossing sea, 

“1’d love to dwell like a hickory nut 
At the top of a lofty tree.”’ 

Then both of them wished, and wished, and wished, 
Till they turned green, yellow and blue ; 

And that, in truth, is just about what 


Mere wishing is likely to do. —Selected. 


RECITATION—OCTOBER. 





(Acrostical exercise for seven pupils, each carrying 


October days so fair, 
We gladly greet once more 
When fruits are gathered in 
From Nature’s store ! 


Clustered on erchard boughs, 
The ripened apples glow ; 
Soon they shall be secure 
From frost and snow. 


The fields are brown and sere ; 
The woodland silent grows, 
Save for discordant notes 
Of dusky crows. 


Out from the sheltering trees, 
In swift and merry throng, 
Gay summer birds have flown 
To lands of song. 


Bursting their prickly burrs, 
The nuts come falling down ; 
Willing to leave the woods 
For homes in town. 


Each fresh October breeze, 
A herald seems to be 
Of storms that soon shall sweep 
O’er hill and lea ! 


Rich are the autumn days 
We gladly greet once more, 
When fruits are gathered in 
From Nature’s store. 





Hurrah ! hurrah ! for the merry wind 
Of the cold October day, 

That chases the brown leaves up the hill 
With a whisk and a whirl, away ! 


The great trees sway with a feathery sweep, 
And sound like an organ-tone, 

Or the voice of waves in a hollow rock, 
As the boughs are making moan. 


Hurrah ! hurrah ! the chestnut leaves 
And the oak leaves rush together, 

And the beech leaves trip to join the dance 
In the breezy autumn weather. 


The wind flutes high a stirring tune 
To the great trees organ-sound, 
And over the path and up the hill, 


The leaves whirl merrily round. 
—Seteeted, 


RECITATION—THE STORK AND THE 
KANGAROO. 





Said a stork to a kangaroo: 
“I must be related to you. 
A resemblance I see 
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Betwixt you and me, 


That leads me to think it really must be,’ 
Said the stork to the kangaroo. 


To the stork, said the kangaroo: 
‘“‘What you say perhaps may be true, 
I’ve really no doubt 
That by searching about, 
Some far away kinship we might ferret out,” 
To the stork, said the kangaroo. 


Said the stork to the kangaroo : 
“T think it is fun, do not you? 
To mount to the sky,— 
For you surely can fly 
If we are related.”” ‘Oh, no, sir! not L”’ 
To the stork, said the kangaroo. 


“No, not I,”’ said the kangaroo, 
“T have often tried, it is true ; 
But on earth I still stop, 
For I’ve no wings to flop, 
And when I endeavor to fly, I just hop,” 
To the stork, said the kangaroo. 
—Selected. 


PRIMARY SONG—AUTUMN. 









Of being cooped up here, 
I want to go to see the world ; 
Pray, what is there to fear? 


“T’ll stay up here no longer, 
I’ll just go bouncing down, 
So good-bye, sister Chestnut ! 
We’ll meet again in town.” 
—WSelected, 


SONG—SING, WORK, PLAY. 





Tune—Come, Come, Come. 





Sing, sing, sing, 

Sing away, songs so gay, 

At your work and at your play ; 

Sing away, all the day, 

At your work and play. 

Cuorvs. 

Tra, la, la, Ja, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Sing away, songs so gay, 
At your work and play. 








Tune—Sing a Song of Sixpence. 


* 





Sing a song of autumn 
When all the fields are brown, 
And each forest monarch 
Wears a golden crown ; 
Hear within the woodland 
Scampering little feet, 
As the squirrels gather in 
Their nuts so ripe and sweet. 


Summer birds have left us, 
All have flown away, 

Save the crow and robin 
And the noisy jay ; 

For ’tis now October, 
The closing of the year, 

Old King Winter from the north 
Will very soon be here. 


RECITATION—GOSSIP OF THE NUTS. 





Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Ts it time to leave the burr?” 

“T don’t know,”’ replied the Chestnut, 
“‘There’s Hazelnut—ask her. 


“T don’t dare to pop my nose out, 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door. 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 
To increase the squirrel’s store. 


“A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on the way ; 

And‘the Pecan Nuts are ripening 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 
Remarked in tiny piping voice ; 
“I’m glad to hear of that ; 
“For then my charming cousin, 
So very much like me; 
Miss Chinquapin will come with them, 
And happy I shall be.’’ 


Then Butternut spoke up and said ; 
*?Twill not be long before 

I'll have to move my quarters, 
To the farmer’s garret floor ; 


‘With Hickory and Walnut, 
Good company I’ll keep, 

And there until Thanksgiving 
Together we shall sleep.’’ 





Said the Shagbark : “I am tired 


Work, work, work, 
Work at school, is the rule, 
Book and pencil each a tool ; 
Work away, all the day, 
Gayly work away. 
Cuorus. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, Ja, la, la, la, la, 
Work at school, is the rule, 
Gayly work away. 
Sing, work, play, 
On each glad Saturday, 
Happy, happy, holiday ; 
Sing away, work and play, 
All the happy day. 
Cuorus. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Sing away, work and play, 
All the happy day. 


SONG—THE BIRDS CONCERT, 








Tune— Yankee Doodle, 





The birds all met one autumn day, 

From orchards, woods and meadow, 
To hold a farewell concert gay 

Within the woodland’s shadow ; 
There were solos and duets, 

With many. a trill and turning, 
Carols too, and canzonets 

Displayed a wealth of learning. 


The thrush and lark with solos sweet 
Set all the woodlands ringing, 

The bobolink and blue-bird fleet, 
Gave each a bit of singing ; 

The crow and owl a duet sang 
The funniest of many, 

But O, the robin’s chorus was 
The sweetest song of any. 


Special Rates to Instructor Subscribers. . 


A discount of $3.00 is allowed subscribers to Norma 
Instructor who wish to take up any of the regular 
courses of instruction offered by the American Corres- 
pondence Normal. This enables you who are subscrib- 
ers to get for $5.00 what others must pay $8.00 for. 
The reasons for this are : first, our inclination to always 
do allin our power to assist our readers ; and, second, it 
costs us nothing to advertise in the Insrrucror, where- 
as it costs heavily in other publications. 

That our readers will appreciate this advantage we 
feel sure, and we trust that large numbers will avail 
themselves of the benefits so easily within their reach, 
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VAIN MISS CROW. 


PRIMARY SONG.—Worps anp Air sy ALICE JEAN CLEATOR. 
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WAND SONG. 
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The Kindergarten Program. 





6¢ S THIS all you do? Don’t you teach the 
children anything?’ asked a teacher who 
visited a kindergarten recently, when the 
morning’s work was over. ‘‘I have heard 
so much about fhe kindergarten,” she continued 
with evident disappointment, ‘‘but I expected 
tosee the children taught something. Of course 
they enjoyed it, but it seems to me they are old 
enough for something besides mere play.”’ 

This criticism is neither a new nor an uncom- 
mon one, and it shows that many, both parents 
and teachers, still measure the value of the 
kindergarten by the school standard of direct 
instruction in the three R’s, instead of measuring 
it in terms of a child’s natural development on 
the basis of his own activities and interests. In 
the kindergarten above referred to, such develop- 
ment had been truly furthered during the morn- 
ing in question, and the children had gained 
much, though indirectly, even from the knowl- 
edge side, but the visitor did not see this because 
she was looking for something else. The kinder- 
garten is here to stay, and some knowledge of it 
is essential from the mere standpoint of educa- 
tional intelligence. But there are many teachers 
whose opportunities for observing the actual 
work of the kindergarten are limited, and who 
have little or no access to the literature that 
would aid them in the interpretation of its work. 
In a prolonged course of training it would doubt- 
less be wise to let the observer gradually discover 
the true purposes of the kindergarten, as distin- 
guished from the school. In a series of articles 


_ on its actual work, a brief statement of those 


purposes is essential to the comprehension of the 
work discussed. 

The kindergarten philosophy maintains, and 
modern psychology has established the fact, that 
a child’s development falls into well marked 
stages, each of which has characteristics of its 
own, and each requiring its own mode of treat- 
ment. At about the age of three, or the close of 
the period of infancy, the child seeks a larger 
life than that of the home, and the companion- 
ship of other children with whom he can_ play. 
This desire to play reaches its height between 
the ages of three and six or seven, though it 
continues in connection with other interests for 
many years. The period between three and six 
or seven is therefore characterized as the play 


ones will be defective. Thus if physical develop- 
ment be retarded during the period of infancy, 
the loss can never be quite made good in subse- 
quent years. So, too, if a child lacks the oppor- 
tunity for free, healthful, varied play during 
the years which nature has provided for that 
purpose, there will be a lack which future years 
ean never quite supply. Hence it is as necessary 
that a child should play—yes learn to play, dur- 
ing the play period as it is that he learn to read 
and write in the period that follows. 

The above argument may have little weight 
with practical people, many of whom would 
admit the educational value of play along other 
lines. For it is evident that a child has made 
rapid strides in his education by the time he 
reaches the school age, though he has in all 
probability received no definite instruction in 
any one of the thousand things with which he 
has become acquainted. His play has been the 
main factor in this development. The boy who 
plays carpenter or engineer has not only received 
a definite mental image, but in his attempt to 
carry it out, he has added greatly to his knowl- 
edge of the engine and its parts or of the carpen- 
ter with his tools. And what is true of these is 
equally true ofthe many others that he imitates. 

But imitation of the activities of adult life is 
but one phase of play. As a child grows older 
he takes up the organized games which have 
been played in some form from time immemorial, 
such as marbles, the various games of ball, the 
many ring games accompanied by song, etc., 
gaining therefrom alertness, obedience to the law 
of the game, the power of co-operation—in short 
the virtues required in adult life. Now it is 
evident that the educational power and possibil- 
ities of all of these might be greatly enhanced 
by being directed by one who understands their 
value without interferring with the children’s 
spontaneity in so doing. This is just what the 
kindergarten does, and we have here the key to 
its work, which is education through play. One 
of the greatest services the kindergarten has 
rendered to education is the creating of an organ- 
ized body of songs, games, finger-rhymes and 
plays for children, which contain all the elements 
of interest of Mother Goose and the popular 
street games, but from which the objectionable 
elements that some of these contain have been 
eliminated, or desirable ones substituted. The 
success of these songs and games is proved by 
the fact that they have found their way into 
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the many kindergarten song books constitutes an 
almost indispensable part of a primary teacher’s 
equipment. 

This being true, the kindergarten program isa 
program of play, and every feature in that pro- 
gram embodies the play idea and carries out the 
play spirit, though the different exercises vary 
as much as possible. Care is taken that the 
play or game shall carry out the children’s own 
idea, and that the kindergartner’s thought shall 
not be substituted for theirs, as this would make 
them imitative and dependent instead of original 
and creative. She must always be ready with 
suggestions if these are needed, however, and 
ready to turn the children’s ever ready activity 
into definite channels when their own resources 
fail. Knowing that when children are possessed 
by a new idea, they wish to carry it out in some 
form in everything they do, the different exer- 
cises of a day are usually such as to carry out or 
emphasize some idea which has been suggested 
either by the children’s experiences or by the 
kindergartner, perhaps in the form of a story. 
The idea of unity in all that is done is strongly 
emphasized in the kindergarten philosophy, and 
the relation between the different exercises in a 
kindergarten program is not unlike that of the 
exercises in a primary school in which the prin- 
ciple of correlation is carried out. 

With these ideas in mind the kindergarten 
program is readily comprehended. The follow- 
ing one may be considered as fairly typical, 
though circumstances may make many variations 
advisable. When there are two sessions a day, 
which is the case in a few kindergartens, there 
are usually two sets of children, and the same 
general program is used for both sessions. 


| Morning songs, with ‘‘circle talk’’.... 9:00 9:30 
Games, marching, ete...........-es0e. 9:30 9:50 
Table work, gifts or occupations...... 9:50 10:15 
PUNE cccngden ctsdéec vanes ve-cctleeat 10:15 10:30 
Table work, gifts or occupations...... 10:30 = 11:00 
Games, dramatization, etc............ 11:00 = 13:30 
Closing songs and exercises........... 11:30 11:45 


In the above program the value of the ‘‘circle 
talk’’ and of the table work is seldom questioned 
by the average visitor. The benefit to be derived 
from the games is not so readily seen. And yet 
so eminent an authority as Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
has accorded to the games the highest place in 
the category of kindergarten activities. 
consideration may show their value more fully. 

Marching, running, skipping and ‘‘flying,’’ 
with their variations, always receive considerable 
attention in the kindergarton because of their 
physical value. But physical culture means a 
gradual control of the body by the will, and this 
is provided for by the progression in the exercises, 


A closer 


the simple movements gradually becoming more 
complex, or calling for an increased power of 
co-operation. As the game period comes after 
the ‘‘circle talk,’’ during which the children 
have been sitting, it is especially valuable, and 
the more so because the following one is like- 
wise of a quieter nature. The evil results of 
repressing a child’s physical activity in the 
school has received considerable attention of late, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29, ) 
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The Photograph Album. 





BY LILLIAN SMITH. 





(A device for teaching faces and securing correct size 
in drawing. ) 


AVING taught the sphere, cube, and 
H cylinder as wholes, then their surfaces and 
edges, you now wish to speak of faces. 
Gain attention by telling the children you 
will touch something and ask them to watch 
and see. Touch your face. Tell the children to 
do the same. Ask, ‘‘What are you touching? 
How many faces have you? Here is the big 
cube. See me touch thecube’s face! Ah! here 
is another. It has more faces than we have. 
Count as I touch them. Yes, the big cube has 
six faces. How many more faces does the cube 
have than May? Now, let us look at the 
middle-sized cube. Count its faces—six, too. 
Now count the tiny cube’s faces—six, again. 
How many faces does every cube have? 

‘One day, I saw a large book. I opened it, 
and on the first page I saw Willie’s picture ; on 
the next page was the face of his little brother ; 
then I turned to the last page and there was the 
face of his dear old grandfather. What kind of 
a book do you think it was? Analbum? Yes, 
a photograph album, Suppose we makea photo- 
graph album for the cube family and draw their 
faces on the pages. 

“Carrie may give each one two sheets of 
Fold the first sheet by placing the left 
edge on the right. Fold the second the same 
way. Place one inside of the other. Now we 
have our album. How many can write Album 
on the outside just as I write it on the board? 
Now open it, and on the first page you make 
take the picture of the big cube’s face. Look at 
it carefully, just as the photograph man looks at 
you when he takes your picture. Now, on the 
next page make the face of the middle-sized 
cube. We will save the last page for the little 
tiny cube. Now we have the whole family. 
Would you like to take your album home? Do 
you think you can tell your mammas whose 
pictures you have taken ?”’ ; 

The next lesson may be spent in talking about 
the flat faces of the cylinder, and in a similar 
manner another little album may be made and 
the faces of different sized cylinders drawn on its 
pages. This will aid the children in acquiring 
correct size as they will be anxious to show which 
is the face of the great big cube and which 
the little tiny cube. Speaking of them in this 


paper. 


way, naturally suggests to the children the story 
of the ‘‘Three Bears,’ and as a consequence, 








the whole sphere, then dividing it and showing 
the flat surfaces. Have the children discover 
the relationship themselves, then draw as before. 
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Numbers for the Wee Ones. 





MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL, CROW, ORE. 





ERHAPS you are one of the teachers of an 
ungraded school who are confronted by the 
question :—‘‘What shall I do with the wee ones 
—the almost babies—to keep them profitably 
employed while I am engaged with the older 
ones?’ You know their restless little bodies 
will be much in evidence when not assisting the 
busy little minds in the performance of some 
work, and that the more interesting you make 
the task, the more absorbed will minds and 
bodies become in its performance. Woe betide 
the teacher who fails to furnish work enough to 
keep the wee ones busy! They will grow idle 
and mischievous, and soon decide that school is 
dull and books are hateful. 

Very young children are incapable of applying 
their minds to the mastery of a lesson as they 
sit alone at their seats. They need the inspira- 
tion and encouragement of a sympathetic teacher. 
It is only at recitation that the lessons are 
learned, and if they have not more than four 
times ten minutes, daily, for recitation, I need 
not remind you how many hours they have left 
for idle, listless waiting, or mischievous noisy 
disorder, both equally pernicious. 

Let us suppose that you have called your wee 
half-dozen to the chart or board for recitation ; 
that you have made—‘‘See the dog run! The 
boy and the dog run fast,’’? so interesting and 
life-like that the little minds have grasped it, 
every word, and are reveling in the mastery. 
Now you have time and opportunity for the 
introduction of numbers, by asking: ‘‘How 
many words are written on the board?’ Oneor 
two little hands are raised. ‘‘Ray, can you 
tell? Ten? Nellie, did you count them? 
Eleven? Let us all count them and see who is 
right. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven! Nellie was right. Now 
Jesse may count them. Here is the pointer, 
Jesse. May, will you count them? Good! 
Now let all count them once more. Now I will 
write the numbers. See how easy it is to write 
1, and 2, and 3, and 4, and 5, and 6, and 7. 8 
is not so easy, but all can write by trying. And 
this is 9, and 10, and 11. See ten is written 
with a 1 first, and then this round naught beside 
it; that is 10. All can write it, I know, and 


is'eleven is easier still. 








It is only two 1’s written 
side by side, like this: 11. Now, at your seats, 
erase your slates nicely with your sponges, and 
copy these numbers I have written on the board. 
When all have finished, I will look at the work, 
and if it is done well, I will give you some new 
work. One, two, three! (Rise, turn, to your 
seats. )’’ 

At the next lesson, in like manner may be 
taught : 14+1=2; 1+2=—3; 24+2=—4, etc., until 
all the combinations of numbers up to 20 have 
been taught. 

Then they may learn 1—1—0 ; 2—1=1, ete. 
Make the learning interesting, and it will be 
thorough. The copying will prove a blessing as 
‘busy work.’’ As the little minds grow more 
familiar with the work, and the little fingers 
more proficient in the use of the pencil, increase 
the length of the lessons in numbers. Addition 
and subtraction with their attendant signs will 
thus be learned before the wee ones enter the 
second reader. They may then take up multi- 
plication, and the industrious habits they form 
and cultivate then will cling tenaciously to them 
throughout their school lives. 





A Few Hints for the Primary Room. 





M. L. C. 





F KINDERGARTEN material is obtainable in 
the primary school, endless variations of 
instruction can be given relative to the teaching 
of weights and measures. With the blocks, 
sticks or tablets various forms may be made, 
measured and compared—houses, floors and 
fences made by dictation, or forms constructed 
by the children described in this manner: ‘‘I 
have built a fence 5 inches long, 3 inches high 
and 4 an inch thick.’ Or, ‘‘I have enclosed a 
field 4 inches long and 2 inches wide,”’ or again 
‘T have laid with my sticks one horizontal line 
8 inches long and two vertical lines each 4 inches 
long.’? ‘‘My block is heavier than my stick. 
My clay cubeis heavier than my cube of wood.”’ 
Where we are obliged to resort to our wits and 
the little material we can ourselves gather it is 
not after all so difficult to interest and instruct 
our young pupils. To show the necessity ofa 
standard of measure ask one member of the class 
to select from the table a long pencil, a short 
pencil, a thin stick, a thick stick. Compare. 
‘Suppose you should ask at the store for a 
long piece of ribbon, would the storekeeper know 
how much to give you? Ifyou begged the cook 
for a thick slice of cake and she gave you a piece 
as thick as your book, or you wanted it thin and 
she should cut it as thin as your knife-blade, 
how could she please you exactly? There isa 
necessity for a fixed standard of measurement to 
determine how long, how short, or how thick or 
how thin an object is. Short lengths we meas- 
ure by inches, feet and yards. Long distances 
we measure by rods and miles.”’ 
To give the idea of measure :—*‘Which is 
longer, your book or your finger? Your desk 





oryourslate? Take your rulerand find theinch 
measure. Compare in length your pencil and 
your knife. Your book and your slate.’’ Draw 
lines of different lengths upon the blackboard. 
Compare and measure. Guess at lengths of 
objects, then measure. Using your foot fora 
measure, march about the room, finding the 
length and width of floor. Teach 12 inches 
make 1 foot. 

‘‘All things about us have weight. If it were 
not so how could we have the power to breathe 
and to move about. God krew just how light 
to make the air we breathe, how heavy the rain 
that it might fall to nourish our plants. He 
made the stones heavy to support our houses 
and the cotton light, for the clothes we wear. 
How do we measure tea and sugar and flour? 
We cannot use the yard measure? Let us com- 
pare the weight of a bag of beans and a bag of 
bran—an empty cup and a cup of water,’’ and 
allow the children to handle freely various 
articles comparing their weights. ‘‘Name some 
heavy things, some light things.’? Procure a 
pair of scales and let the pupils weigh articles 
showing the weight, 4 0z., 1 0z., 11b., 2 lbs., ete. 
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A Number Game. 








BY EVELYN CONNOR, 





¢¢\7ES, there must be more drill on the 6’s to- 
day.’’ 

As Miss E— faced this fact there came to her 
mind the memory of yesterday’s lesson—an un- 
pleasant memory. Clearly she saw a line of 
urchins trying to make existence endurable while 
the monotonous hum of ‘‘6 times 1 are 6, 6 times 
2 are 12,’’ and so on, continued until ‘6 times 
11 are 66, 6 times 12 are 72,’’ came from the 
lips of the last child in the row—the twenty-first ! 
Diversions were sought and obtained by the irre- 
pressible ones, while many wore, oh, such an 
apathetic look! From this depressing picture 
Miss E— turned, yearning for an inspiration 
which would avert a repetition of that scene. 

Suddenly her eyes fell upon the large blue 
squares showing in great white figures that were 
plainly visible from all parts ofthe room. These, 
pairs of willing little hands had cut from an im- 
mense calendar—whose day of usefulness was 
past—and had mounted for other number exer- 
cises. To-day, as her eyes rested upon them, 
they seemed to say ; ‘‘Behold the inspiration !’’ 

Miss E— selected the cards—the numbers 
from 1 to 12; she then called upon Maxie, the 
class mathematician, to tell the product of 6 
times any number held before her. Ifshe failed 
to answer instantly, Maxie must give place to 
another. If she succeeded in calling all the pro- 
ducts, she was permitted to hold the cards be- 
fore the eyes of any classmate she chose. All 
were eager to answer so as to hold the cards be- 
fore others; and it was surprising how quickly 


the products were given, and how pleasantly the 
time passed. Two pupils carried on this work 
while the others were attentive listeners. 
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Next day three pupils at a time stood before 
the class. One held the cards, the second gave 
the products, and the third, whose eyes were 
lightly blindfolded, told the number that had 
been held up. Thus, the first child held up a 
card bearing the number 7, at once the second 
answered ‘‘42,’’ while the third (who was blind- 
folded), instantly announced ‘‘7’’— the number 
held by the first. This she was able to do, for 
she understood that the multiplier in this ex- 
ercise was 6, and by having the product called, 
she gave without a moment’s hesitation, the 
multiplicand, 
cn 


Primary Reading. 





BY AMY C, SCAMMELL. 





MERSON says that in Nature each thing is a 

half and suggests another thing to make it 
whole ; so every name word suggests its other 
half, its well-fitting adjective; this is why I 
teach the two together. 

The name half of common objects children 
know ; the adjective half is tobefound. I begin 
with bright colors, which the children readily 
find in pictures, flowers and school bric-a-brac ; 
from the window, they match these colors with 
nature’s. I next work for their ideas of great, 
large, big, small, little, tall, high, short. Isay work 
because I have to excite, before I can get. I 
find that great big and little short naturally go 
together for child emphasis, so I let them go till 
they naturally part company. Iam often sur- 
prised that children know so many words of 
kind ; at least, this is true of those who have 
been nursed on grown-up talk, rather than on 
baby twattle. 

I am usually four or five weeks gathering these 
thought-words of color, size and kind; then I 
begin building the word-houses in which to put 
them. Such a fallacy it is, to build first and 
let the houses stay empty for want of thought- 
tenants! Isn’t so doing the cause of the soulless 
reading ? 

The first week of school, [label in bold script 
about thirty of the toys I keep for object teach- 
ing, putting adjective with noun. I keep these 
where the children can help themselves for copy 
or play ; and I take them away as soon as 
interest in either ceases. Help in copying is not 
given until reading begins. I begin blackboard 
work with, I have, I see, It is, This is, teaching 
these as idioms. I then add the labeled words, 
most of which they recognize. A few days of 
repeated readings leave the children master of 
thirty stories, as they are pleased to call them ; 
this is a fair start ; the satisfied children, think- 
ing they know how to read, are ready to read on. 
In after blackboard lessons I follow the lead of 
the first half of three First Readers in their 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs; I find this an aid 
to easy and rapid book-reading. I seldom ask 
for the last half of First Readers ; children learn 





the road of the book by going along the first 
twenty pages, and can go the rest of the way 
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alone, by silent seat-reading and oral telling. 
The children themselves have given me many 
good points on the teaching of reading ; they 
have led me to see that words have as speaking 
faces as do people ; half telling their name and 
nature, they leave the rest to be guessed ; and 
since children’s guesswork has in it many a 
grain of reason, much guessing is allowable in 
learning to read. ‘‘I know by the looks”’ is the 
‘fight to be’? of many wards. I use tests like 
this :—‘“‘I have on the board ‘a dull knife’ and 
‘a sharp knife.” Now which word looks dull, 
and which looks sharp like this knife I hold?”’ 
The children usually point to the correct word. 
Children often form their opinions from the 
number of letters in a word; as ‘‘His doesn’t 
mean so many as their,and this word,’’ pointing 
to his,’ ‘-is shorter, so I know it is Ais.”? In this 
way, words beginning with like letters, as flags, 
flowers, are often remembered. ‘There are more 
flowers than flags, and flowers is larger than 
flags.” 

Our favorite drawing teacher, Henry T. Bailey, 
tells us that we must not allow our children to 
arm themselves with an eraser whenever they 
go to the board. But the eraser is a power in 
the primary reading class. Fill the board partly 
with short sentences, partly with long columns 
of words and phrases ; sprinkle these with un- 
tried words ; mount the children where they can 
reach the high words ; begin with a word thatis 
sure to interest ; let the child say the word that 
he erases; ‘‘Who sees kitty on the board?” 
‘Ray, find kitty’s milk’? ‘‘Who has a mouse 
for her?’ ‘‘Eddig, find two things that kitty 
does.’? ‘‘Mary, find two more.’”’ ‘‘Who likes 
kitty ?”’? ‘‘Whom does kitty like?”  ‘‘Kate, 
show why kitty likes Ben, by marking two words.”’ 
Good and kind are marked. As soon as the kitty 
words have been erased or marked, choose other 
stories to fit the remaining words. 

Children enjoy telling stories from groups of 
related words, one or two of which are new to 
them. Write in acolumn the words: flowers, 
been, Mary, has, garden, to, the, pick, to. The 
word been is new; the other words are known ; 
children see at once just where the new words 
fits into the dissected story, and the word is no 
more a stranger. I have felt best satisfied with 
results when I have been allowed to place the 
book in the child’s hands at the beginning of 
chart and blackboard work. I believe that the 
reader and script work ought not to be separated 
in a single lesson. The learning of one hundred 
and fifty words before using the book, seems to 
me to be a needless and trying probation for the 
eager child. I have said nothing of phonics, but 
I believe that they should be the guide-line 
through primary reading. ; 

Valuable Books with the Instructor, 

No teacher should be unfamiliar with the history of 
those two great Americans, Washington and Lincoln. 
The sparse information given in brief biographical 
sketches is not enough. Every one should possess and 


study a standard life of both of these men. Such are 
the books offered in connection with the Insrrucror 











for the coming year. See the wonderfully low price at 
which these books are offered by us. 














“By ‘Eua J ACOBS, , Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 








Life History of a Common Moth. 





(Atticus Cynthia) 

NE OF the greatest advantages of nature 
() work in the schools is the power of obser- 
vation it engenders both in and out of the 
class rooms. Pupils and teachers are 
always on the alert to discover something new, 
something they have never noticed, and to show 

others the results of their observations. © 
Among adults the work establishes a feeling of 
camaraderie and social barriers are pushed aside; 
all become friends in an exciting chase after 
some special specimen particularly precious or 
desirable. The common Cynthia Moth has been 
such a friend to me, and I have gained so much 
pleasure and information from it, that I long to 
share it with others, that they too may enjoy it. 
Last November, after the leaves had fallen from 
the trees, I showed the school boys afew cocoons 
I had collected and asked them to find more for 
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Cocoons, 
me. I told them to look carefully at the 


branches of the trees along the streets, particular- 
ly the maple, ailanthus and poplar. For 
several days the search was discouraging, but 
finally they discovered some cynthia- cocoons. 
In a few days I had thirty, and then I called a 
halt, not wishing to entirely exterminate the 
species. I placed some of these in a large glass 
aquarium, some in paper boxes and covered them 
with netting. One morning in April the boys 
were excited and interested by seeing as they 
entered the room a lovely moth, motionless on 
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a twig in the box. It had emerged during the 
night. It had come out of the tiniest hole, so 
small indeed that I had difficulty in determining 
from which cocoon it had escaped. 

The Cynthia is quite a large moth, measuring 
five and a half inches from tip to tip, when its 
wings are fully spread; it is ofa light brown 
color, with a double border of dark brown on its 
lower wings and a single border of the same on 
its upper wings. It also has bands of white and 
pink on both wings; a black and white spot near 
the tip of each upper wing. A very distinguish- 
ing characteristic is a transparent crescent bor- 
dered with yellow, one on each wing, which adds 
greatly to its beauty. Its body is brown spotted 





Cynthia Moth. 


with white and is thick, soft and downy. Its 
antenne are feathered, as is usual in moths. 
The males and females are almost identical in 
appearance, the larger and thicker body of the 
female being the only noticeable difference. 
During the next few weeks a dozen of these 
moths made their appearance, but all were 
females, and as I was anxious for a male, I 
allowed the females to Jive, and most of them 
were spoiled by breaking their wings. They 
deposited quantities of eggs, but of course they 
were sterile. 

One day I discovered that two males had 
emerged, so I removed them with two females 
to a separate jar and covered the sides with a 
dark cloth, as moths are night flyers. In a few 
days several hundred eggs had been deposited. 
They were as large as the head of a mourning pin, 
oval in shape, white with a mottling of red brown 
at one end. They were deposited in rows and 
clusters on the vase in which I had the cocoons, 
and the other cocoons on the side of the box. I 
opened several and found that each contained a 
tiny yolk and white. The females are very 
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Eggs. Lines showing relative size and growth of caterpillars. 
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prolific, as I cut open one and found at least: 


five hundred eggs in the distended body. I 
watched the deposited eggs anxiously, hoping 
that they had been fertilized, and to my joy, in 








about three weeks I discovered that the eggs 
had been broken open at one end and from each 
had come a tiny caterpillar. There were hun- 
dreds of them, little dark grey things, about +; 
inch long and no thicker than a pin, the head 
end a trifle larger. They were so small that I 
could not see them move and at first thought 
them all dead, but when I knew that they were 
alive, my next thought was for food. Again the 
boys came to the rescue and were proud and 
happy to bring me fresh ailanthus leaves every 
day for our pets and later on, as they grew larger, 
we had to get fresh supplies twiceaday. By 
the third day, the caterpillars had grown won- 
derfully and had made one moult. After the 
moult they were very damp and were covered 
with little beads of water, the bristles or spines 
made their appearance and the caterpillars were 
a pale yellow. I was fortunate in seeing some 
make the second moult. The skin around the 
head loosened first, and it looked almost like a 
double headed creature. By moving itself back 
and forth, the caterpillar gradually worked off the 
old skin, segment by segment, until head, legs, 
all were out, and the old skin lay like a little 
fuzzy ball near by. 

After the third moult, the caterpillars were of 
a lovely yellow, with regular rows of black dots 
on them. There were six rows of spines running 
lengthwise down the body, four rows yellow, 
and two rows on the under side of the body 
being yellow and black. At this stage the 
difference between the three pairs of true legs 
(which appear in the imago or fully developed 
insects) and the five pairs of prop legs which 
help it when crawling was plainly visible. As I 
have shown in the illustration, the true legs 
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Prop Leg True Leg 


have claws at the end. The prop legs are flat, 
hairy at the end, and are rather shapeless, 
reminding me of an elephant’s clumsy foot. 

As the caterpillars grew, their appetites in- 
creased alarmingly, and as I saw the rapid, 
almost phenomenal disappearance of the leaves, 
I realized how readily they could devastate 
whole trees and even forests. At first they only ate 
the soft part of young tender leaves, but as they 
grew larger they were not so choice, but would 
eat every particle of tough leaves, except the 
midrib. This they never ate. 

(CONTINUED IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. ) 
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The Instructor and ‘‘Life of Lincoln’’ 

Only 85 Cents. 





Read our new grand premium offer made elsewhere 
in this issue. There is given an opportunity to get the 
Instructor one year, together with a large and finely 
illustrated ‘Life of Lincoln” for only 85 cts. Or you 
can have Irving’s ‘Life of Washington” at the same 
price. Or you can receive the magazine and both of 
the books for only $1.10. Books delivered postpaid. 
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‘ 12. Give the pupils picture cards and let them 
write names of all objects they can see on the 
cards. 





























Morro.-—The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 
1. Have the pupils use the following words 
correctly in sentences : -- 





at cry to 
cries any did 

no done know 
for afraid fore 
buy four - by 
how break who 
brake hole broke 
whole broken hear 
breath here breathe 
knew breathes new 


BUSY WORK DEVICES. 

1, Have pupils make a list of all objects in 
the school-room beginning with a, with b, with 
c, with d, ete. 

2. Make a list of words containing a certain 
sound. 

3. Make a list of trades and occupations. 

4, Teacher place a large picture where pupils 
can see same and have each write a story from 
the picture. 

5. Make a list of all flowers of a certain color. 

6. Give the pupils shoe-pegs and have them 
form various things, such as the Roman num- 
erals, figures, etc., and then copy entire work 
on slates. Insist on neatness. . 

7. Let the pupils lay natural leaves upon 
paper or slate and draw around them. After 
the leaf is sketched in one position, have it placed. 
in another and drawn. By such arrangement, 
wreaths and clusters may be made. 

8. Furnish the pupils with corn, beans, peas, 
or any other kind of seeds to arrange in pretty 
forms upon their desks. Have all such forms 
copied upon paper, and when well done, hang 
same upon the wall, so pupils may see their 
work. 

9. Get a number of advertising cards and cut 
into pieces of puzzling shapes and have the 
pupils fit them together. 

10. Have a school-room scrap book. These 
can be made of old books by cutting out part of 
the leaves. One portion of the book may contain 
pictures and notes of geographical interest, 
another of a historical interest, another of a gen- 
eral interest. The pupils will take much pleas- 
ure in helping to make these books. 

11. Let the pupils take pins and prick figures, 
letters, words, designs, etc., or prick a certain 
number of dots, lines of dots, circles, squares, 
triangles, etc. Insist on neatness. 
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HISTORY CLASS, 


1. Write short history of the man who was 
called :— 


Plumed Knight Onas 

Great Expositor Walter the Doubter 
Sunset Cox Nilliam the Testy 
Mother Ann Old Howdy 
Boiling Water Little Mac 

Peter Parley The Prophet 

Lief the Lucky Little Magician 
John Anderson Paper King 
Gustavus Peter Porcupine 
Pauper Pilot Wagon Boy 
Christ-bearer Old Stars 


Head of Iron 
Man of Destiny 
Havelock of America 
Old Roman Merry Monarch 
Virgin Queen Learned Blacksmith 
Father of the Constitution 
Gen. of Sharpshooters. 


Old Bullion 
Good Queen Bess 
Brandy Nan 


YOUNG MATHEMATICIANS, 
1. Copy and complete :— 









































4 of 4 is 3 of 6 is 4 of 8 is 

3 of 10 is 4 of 2 is } of 4 is 
} of 8 is 4 of 3 is 4 of 6 is 

4 of 1 quart is pint. 

4 of 1 quart is gills. 

+ of 1 quart is gills. 

4 of 1 pint is gills. 


of a\ quart. 
of @ quart. 
of a pint. 


1 pint is 
4 gills are 
3 gills are 











CHIPS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. Keep your, register in such a manner that 
you would not be ashamed to let any one see it 
at any time. 

2. Plan your work far enough ahead so that 
you may teach systematically. 

3. Be sure to teach current events. 

4. Keep a weather record each day and have 
pupils do the same. 

5. Have your pupils keep their desks and 
seats clean, thus cultivating neatness. 

6. Be sure to teach gems of literature, thus 
creating a love for the beautiful. 

7. Foster the ‘‘excuse me’’ feeling by setting 
the example. 

8. Read one or two professional books and 
several good educational journals each month. 

9. Don’t let visitors embarrass you, and 
don’t show off ‘‘bright’’ pupils when they are 
present. 

10. Don’t worry. 
than hard work. 
11. Don’t threaten, but execute. 

12. Don’t give all your attention to the smart 
boys ; the dull ones need your attention most. 
13. Never allow your pupils to ‘‘talk back;’’ if 
you do, you are more to blame, than they are. 
14, It’s a poor’practice to keep pupils after 
school ; it punishes the teacher most. 

15. Don’t make a “‘talking machine’’ of your- 


Worry kills more teachers 
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- AIDS FCR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


Note :—Under this head each month we will give a 
short list of such works, as we have examined with 
care, and found worthy for teacher’s or pupil’s use. 


QUESTION BOOKS, 


Craig’s Common School Question Book, which is 
a very popular, helpful, and reliable Question 
Book, and treats over twenty separate subjects, 
thoroughly covering the respective branches. 
Nothing better in preparing for teacher’s exam- 
inations and for reviewing pupils. You can get 
it of the NormaL Instructor, Dansville, N. Y., 
with three leading educational papers at an 
astonishingly low figure. Write for special 
circular. 

The Teacher’s Review Book and Examiners’ Man- 
ual, published by The Learning by Doing Pub. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is a new work just off 
the press, and covers over thirty-two separate 
branches of study each written by a specialist. 
The questions are carefully graded and each a 
thought-educing question. Every page of the 
book shows a master’s hand. We would urge 


| all readers to send for a special circular of this 


‘King of Question Books.” 
— eae 
Kindergarten. 





(CONTINUED FRCM PAGE 25, ) 
and thus has called favorable attention to the 
abundant provision for physical activity in the 
kindergarten. To all who believe health to be 
necessary to successful and virtuous living this 
feature will commend itself without further dis- 
cussion. 

In the program above given, the games are 
followed by work with the gifts and occupations 
—play in another form still, while another 
period of games follows later in the morning, an 
alternation of exercises being thus provided. 
The kindergartner will doubtless give the play of 
this second period a different character from that 
of the first, which consisted largely of directed, 
rather than free work, and was so near an 
approach to drill as the kindergarten permits. 
But free play, the children’s own choice, is 
equally, if not more needed. Hence the play 
of this period will probably be dramatic in char- 
acter, a representation of the farmer’s work, or 
of that of the carpenter or blacksmith, as the one 
or the other happens to lie near the surface of 
the children’s interest. The children not only 
gain a knowledge of the fundamental human 
activities, with their characteristic implements, 
material and processes in this manner, but they 
gradually see the relation of each to their own 
life, and thus gain an insight into the interde- 
pendence of human life and activity and the 
relation of both to nature.’ To give this insight 
into the unity of life is one of the purposes ofall 
education, and doing in some form is one of the 
most efficient means to that end, a means which 
the education of the school has too largely 
neglected. 


>> 
> 





Every reader of the Insrrucror is invited to become 
its local agent. Sample copies and terms cheerfuily 








self. Let the pupils do some talking. 


sent on application. 











Physiology. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17.) 

children frequently bend and do not break from 
falls or from weights imposed on the body. 
The mere weight of the body and contraction of 
muscles, if the food is deficient in bone making 
salts, are liable to distort various bones of the 
body producing the condition known as rickets. 
In adult life the animal and mineral matter are 
about the same in amount, affording elasticity 
and strength, but in old age the mineral matter 
is inexcess. Hence the 
bones in old people quite 
often break readily, as 
for instance, the thigh 
bone by a short fall up- 
on the pavement. Food 
has much to do with 
the relative strength of 
bones. Bones are cover- 
ed with a strong mem- —mnighbones—Rickeis. 

brane closely adherent to them, known as the 
periosteum, and are lined by a velvety membrane 
known as the endosteum, having in and upon it 
the marrow. Through the periosteum and into 
little canals in the compact tissue run blood ves- 
sels, out of which oozes the nutritious parts of 
the blood. Some of the blood vessels enter the 
endosteum especially through the expanded ends 
of bones. Bones are not well supplied with 
nerves, though some are believed to enter them. 

D. JOINTS OR ARTICULATIONS. 

These are of two kinds, movable and im- 
movable. In the first named, viz., those of the 
spine, shoulders, elbows, wrists, fingers, hips, 
knees, ankles and toes, the bones which make 
up a joint are held closely together by strong 
bands, arranged in various ways and known as 
‘Jigaments.’? The ends of some of the bones 
entering such a joint are also 
held together by curiously ar- 
ranged bands known as ‘‘in- 
ter-articular’’ ligaments. The 
opposing ends of the bones in 
a movable joint are tipped 
-s\ with a thin and very smooth 
cartilage, which enables these 

ol ends to glide readily and 
without friction upon each other. Surrounding 
each movable joint and underneath the liga- 
ments is a membrane known as a ‘‘synovial 
membrane,’’ which secretes just enough lubricat- 
ing material or ‘“‘synovial fluid ’’to keep the joint 
well oiled. Human machinery not only makes 
its own lubricating material, but automatically 
does its own lubricating. And this is true not 
only in connection with the ‘‘ball and socket”’ 
joints of the shoulder and hip, of the ‘‘hinge’’ 
joint of the elbow, but also the minute joints 
of the little bones of the ear. The immovable 








Wrist joints with liga- 


joints are best illustrated in the bones of the 
skull, where the bones fit into each other with a 
suture joint, similar to the ‘‘dove tail’’ joint in 
carpenter work. 

Another point of interest and we must close. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Between the vertebre and the bones in the 
larger movable joints are small layers of carti- 
lage, known as inter-articular cartilage. These 
act as buffers, and minimize the force of shock 
from jumps, falls, etc. 

SUMMARY. 

The weight of the adult skeleton is about 
fifteen pounds only. It moves with little work 
and friction. It provides comfort and safety, 
allows locomotion, supports the head, etc. It 
oils its own joints. Itis well prepared against 
shock. 





Spare Moments. 





BOY poorly dressed, came to the door of the 

principal of a celebrated school one morn- 
ing, and asked tosee him. The servant eyed 
his mean clothes, and thinking he looked more 
like a beggar than anything else, told him to go 
round to the kitchen. 

‘T should like so see Mr. ,”” he said. 

‘You want a breakfast, more like.’’ 

‘Can I see Mr. ?? asked the boy. 

‘‘Well, he isin the library. If he must be 
disturbed he must.”’ 

So she bade him follow. 

After talking a while, the principal put aside 
the volume he was studying, and took up some 
Greek books and began to examine the new- 
comer. Every question he asked the boy 
answered readily. 

‘Upon my word,’’ said the principal, ‘‘you 
do well. Why, my boy, where did you pick up 
so much ?”’ 

‘‘In my spare moments,’”’ answered the boy. 

He was a hard working lad, yet had almost 
fitted himself for college, by simply improving 
his spare moments. A few years later he be- 
came known the world over as a celebrated 
scholar and author. 








OO 
A Soft Answer. 





CUSTOMER stopped at a counter in a big, 

busy store and asked to see some ribbon. 
It was near closing time and the clerk behind 
the counter looked tired, but she was at once at- 
tentive and courteous to the applicant. 

‘‘No! No!’’ said the latter sharply as the girl 
displayed a roll of ribbon. ‘‘I asked for white. 
That is cream.”’ 

‘‘That is white, madam,”’ the girl affirmed. 

‘‘Are you sure? I think you are mistaken. 
Let me take it to the light ?”’ 

Permission was granted, and the customer 
returned shortly, only to remark in angry tones : 

‘Yes, itis white. But I asked for No. 9 and 
this is No. 12. It is a pity you clerks can’t keep 
your ears open.’’ 

For an instant there was no reply, then the 
one behind the counter said quietly : 

‘‘T misunderstood you, madam. I will show 
you No. 9.” 

The purchaser had the grace to look a trifle 
disconcerted as the girl’s eyes met hers, and 
when the package was handed to her she said in 








mollified tones, as though to make up for her 
hastiness: ‘‘Thank you. Good-night.”’ 

And the writer, standing near and knowing 
that the customer had asked for No. 12 in the 
first place, and not No. 9 as she afterwards 
stated, could but feel that truly ‘‘A soft answer 


turneth away wrath.” 
———~+@e__—_ 
Something to Love. 





FRENCH convict, under sentence for life, 

was a troublesome prisoner. At times he 
was very violent, and in the intervals of his 
violence he became so sullen that the warders 
were always on the lookout for trouble. 

One day they saw a change in the man’s face. 
Its sullenness had disappeared. The prisoner 
looked almost happy. The ghost of a smile 
hovered about his lips. His eye now and again 
turned downward, and it became evident that 
something was hidden in his breast. 

The warders were uneasy. Had he some: 
weapon concealed beneath his clothing with 
which he would seek to surprise them and re- 
gain his liberty? They must find out. 

They watched their opportunity, and two of 
them suddenly fell upon him from behind, each 
seizing an arm. Then they began tosearch him. 
They found that for which they sought, but it 
was not a knife nor other dangerous weapon. It 
was nothing more harmful than a fine large rat. 

When it was discovered, the distress of the 
prisoner was intense. He broke down utterly, 
fell upon his knees, and in an agony of fear and 
desperation cried, ‘‘Don’t kill him! Beat me 
if you like, chain me; but if I may not keep 
him, let my poor rat go free.”’ 

The stern guards were moved to pity. They 
had never seen this man subdued before. Every 
trace of fierceness was gone. Instead of hurting 
the rat, they let it drop to the floor and disap- 
pear. Then the man rose and went to his work. 
The light had all gone from his face. His pet 
was lost to him. 

A few days passed, and then, while the con- 
victs were at work in the yard, moving wood, 
the prisoner Jose felt something tickle his cheek. 
He turned quickly, and uttered a cry of joy. 
There, on his shoulder, was the only friend he 
had in the world, his rat, which had found him 
out and come creeping up to his face. 

With eager hands he put it in his breast as 
before, and turning to the head jailor, said, ‘‘Sir, 
if you will only let me keep this rat, I solemnly 
promise to submit to you in every way, and 
never to disobey you again. 

The permission was given, and the man, with 
a glad smile, returned to his work. From that 
day the dreaded convict was a new being. He 
became the best-conducted man in the prison, 
and his great strength and energy were used to 
help the governor. 








A few hours work—10 new subscribers for the In- 
sTRUCTOR—and you have a complete set of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number of our 
readers have procured this most excellent work in this 
way and you can easily do so. Begin to-day. 



































What One Boy Did. 





ence,’’ said the dark-eyed lady with 

emphasis. ‘‘Why, I myself knew a 

boy of twelve whose influence changed 
the manners of an entire hotel. 

“It was a family hotel on the sea-coast in 
Southern California, and almost all the guests in 
the house were there for the winter. We had 
become well acquainted, and—well, lazy, I guess 
is the best word for it. So we decided that it 
was too much trouble to dress for meals, and 
dropped into the habit of coming in just as we 
chanced to be, from lounging in the hammock, 
or fishing off the pier, or bicycle riding down the 
beach. Our manners, too, had become about as 
careless as our dress ; we were there for a rest, 
a good time, and these little things didn’t matter, 
we said. 

‘But one day there was a new arrival, Mrs. 
Blinn, a young widow, and her little son Robert, 
a sturdy, bright-faced lad of twelve as you often 
see, 

“‘The first time he came into the dining-room, 
erect, manly, with his tie and collar and dress in 
perfect order, escorting his mother as though 
she had been a princess, and standing until not 
only she but every lady at the table was _ seated, 
we all felt that a breath of new air had come 
among us, and everyone there, I think, straight- 
ened up a little. However, we looked at one 
another and nodded our heads as much as to 
say, ‘He won’t keep this up very long.’ We 
were strangers, and in the familiarity of every- 
day life we did not doubt that it would certainly 
soon wear away. 

‘‘When, twenty minutes before meals, his 
mother blew a little silver whistle, no matter 
where he was or what he was doing, everything 
was dropped, and he ran in to make himself 
ready. And every time he came to the table 
with his clean face, and smooth hair, and clothes 
carefully arranged or changed, he was in him- 
self a sermon of neatness and self-respect, which 
though none of us said much about, we felt all 
the same. 

‘‘Then by and by one and another began to 
respond to the little silver whistle, as well as Rob, 
and one laid aside a bicycle dress, another a 
half-invalid neglige, till you would hardly have 
believed it was the same company of afew weeks 
before. 

“It was the same with manners. Rob’s 
politeness, simple, unaffected and _ unfailing, 
at the table, on the veranda, upon the beach, 
wherever you met him, his readiness to be help- 
ful, his deference to those older, his thoughtful- 
ness for all, was the best lesson—that of example. 


“Tce tell me that boys have no influ- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


As a consequence the thoughtless began to re-| life. 
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You’ ve got to work, work, work, and dig, 


member, and the selfish to feel ashamed, and|dig, dig, right at a thing, if you are going to 


those who had been’ simply careless to keep 
themselves more in hand. 

‘‘And so, as I said in the beginning, in -less 
than a month the whole atmosphere of that hotel 
had been changed by the influence of one boy, 
and the only one there who was utterly uncon- 
scious of this was Rob himself.’’—Selected. 


+ 


A Clever Pig. 











HEN Jack entered the sitting room the 

other day and found Mary on the floor 

with her farmyard toys arranged in orderly array 

before her, he bethought himself of a story he 
had read. Said he: 

‘Molly, that fat pig reminds me of a very 
clever one that got the best of a big dog on ship- 
board.” 

‘‘Tell me about it,’’ said Mary. 

‘Yes, I will. I read itonly yesterday. This 
pig and dog were once passengers on the same 
ship, and became quite good friends. They 
used to eat their cold victuals off the same tin 
platter. They never quarreled or fought, and 
the only thing that made any trouble between 
them was the dog’s kennel. Mr. Piggy did not 
understand why the dog should have a warm, 
sheltered house to creep into out of the cold and 
wet, while he should have to slip about on the 
deck in the cold. 

‘‘The kennel was not large enough to hold 
both, and jiggy seemed to think that if he could 
get first possession of it at night, it should be- 
long to him. Ifthe dog found piggy in it, he 
would growl and show his teeth, but piggie 
would not come out. 

“Onc wet afternoon the dog concluded to re- 
tire early, so he went to his kennel and curled 
down for a snooze. Piggy had the same mind ; 
but when he got to the kennel, he found it al- 
ready occupied. He gave a grunt of dissatisfac- 
tion. A bright idea came into his mind. He 
would play a trick on doggy. Trudging off to 
the place where their dinner plate was lying, 
he pushed it to a part of the deck where the dog 
could see it. Turning his back to the kennel, 
piggie began to rattle the empty plate, and 
munch as though he had a good meal before him. 
That was too much for doggy ! Piggy having a 
feast and he not there to enjoy it? Never! Out 
he ran to the plate, and he had no sooner got 
his nose in it than piggy was off like a shot and 
safe inside the kennel. Wasn’t that cute of 
him ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. Did doggy get him out?” 

‘‘No, indeed ; he could not make piggy budge. 
That night he had to sleep on the soft side of a 
board, while piggy had his house all to himself.”’ 
—Youth’s Temperance Banner. 


+ 








Success. 





¢+¢7 TELL you, boys,’ said the schoolmaster, 
‘4t doesn’t depend half so much on special 
talent as on energy and ambition for success in 








succeed. If you havea special talent, all the 
better ; but the finest talent in the world will 
not amount to much without invincible energy 
and industry along the line in which your talent 
leads. 

‘‘There were two boys at school together. One 
could draw and caricature everything ; the other 
could not. But one day one twitted the other : 

‘**You couldn’t draw acow so it could be told 
from the side of a house.’ 

‘* “T can,’ said Morgan Gray. 

‘** ‘Let’s see!’ cried Elliott Mandall. ‘Oh, 
such acow! Is it a cow? or a horse? or a dog? 
or a cat? or theside of a house? See boys! See 
this cow! Ha! ha! Morgan Gray’s cow! Oh, 
boys, this is too killing! Ho! ho! ha! ha! 
My kingdom for a cow ! 

‘‘He didn’t mean to be cruel, but he could 
take a pencil and switch off a cow, or any other 
creature, in a minute. 

‘¢ ‘T can, and I will—some day,’ said Morgan 
Gray ; and from that moment, though with no 
special genius (except for labor), he worked in 
that direction, until to-day he is one of our lead- 
ing artists. 

‘*He just went right into the work. He stud- 
ied anatomy to get the right direction of veins 
and muscles—all for his work. He would sit for 
hours before a glass, distorting his face in various 
ways, and then trying to get the ines on paper, 
as, he struggled for some particular facial expres- 
sion. It was solid, hard work for him—but he 
succeeded. 

“One other thing, boys; don’t divide your 
energies. Decide on what you want to do, and 
then do that thing. Don’t dabble in half a 
dozen different lines, trying this and trying that. 
Where is Elliot Mandall to-day? Dilly-dallying 
between literature, art and music --able to doa 
little in each, but not much in any one. 

‘‘Now, boys, you are going home for the holi- 
days; many of you will not return, but will go 
into the world to succeed or fail, according as 
you work, 

‘Use the talent God has given you. Decide 
on what you want to do or become. Make your 
mark and then aim for it. Consecrate your en- 
ergy. But above all, work, work, work ; and 
dig, dig, dig! Be not discouraged, but perse- 
vere, and surely success of the best kind will 
attend you, for you will have done the best of 
which you are capable. And the Lord asks no 
more, neither any less, of any man.’’ — The Pres- 
byterian Banner. 








The Instructor and ‘‘Life of Lincoln’’ 
Only 85 Cents. 





Read our new grand premium offer made elsewhere 
in this issue. There is given an opportunity to get the 
Instructor one year, together with a large and finely 
illustrated ‘‘Life of Lincoln’ for only 85 cts. Or you 
can have Irving’s ‘‘Life of Washington”’ at the same 
price. Or you can receive the magazine and both of 
the books for only $1.10. Books delivered postpaid, 
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Resigned to His Fate. 





HE following story of a negro slave is told 
by a French officer conducting an explor- 
ing expedition recently up one of the 


rivers which flow into the Congo. 

One night while we were in camp there came from 
the jungle a youthful voice crying out to our boatman 
in the Yakoma tongue: ‘‘Halloa, Sangos! Do you 
know onthe Ubanqui the Yakoma chief Dembassi of 
the village of Dimassa ?”” 

“Yes! we know him.” 

“Ts he still living ?” 

‘He was living when we left Ubanqui.” 

“He is my father. When you see him on your 
return, salute him for me. Tell him that his son, now 
become a man, has not much to complain of in his 
situation, but that he longs for his native country, his 
father’s village and his friends. Tell them that Iam 
a slave of the Sango chief, and that he treats me well.” 

‘*How came you here?” asked the boatman. 

“My father, debtor to a Bougbou, sold me to his 
creditor eight times twelve moons ago. From market 
to market I have passed, through many hands to finish 
here fifty moons ago. You will give my message to 
my people, will you not?” 





Stones Have Life. 





NEW scientific theory, announced by Prof. 
VanSchroen of Naples, declares that precious 
stones have life and may even suffer from ill 
health. As an example is given the experience 


of one of his acquaintances. 

She greatly desired to possess a pearl necklace, and 
her husband bought her a very beautiful one. A 
month or two afterward, however, the pearls began to 
lose their lustre, and much annoyed, he took the neck- 
lace back to the jeweller who sold it to him. 

The salesman admitted the deterioration. ‘You are 
quite right,’’ he said ; ‘‘but the truth is that your wife 
cannot wear pearls next her skin. Let her maid wear 
the necklace for a few weeks, and the pearls will regain 
their brilliancy.” 

The turquoise, again, will change color. I know of 
one which, after having been worn for years, turned a 
vivid green when its wearer was passing through the 
Red Sea ; possibly it was effected by the temperature 
of her skin. It is probable that the turquoise has a 
form of life, as pearls undoubtedly do. 

A pearl dies as actually as a flower, though its life is 
a great deal longer, and all its color and brilliance dis- 
appear. Its average life it is impossible to estimate, as 
some pearls are known to be hundreds of years old ; 
but it is probable that the life of others is far shorter. 


¢———_—_ 





Honor the Flag. 





E CAN never show too great deference for 
the flag of our country, that has ever been 
the symbol of liberty and justice. The New 
York Times gives an interesting incident of how 
this truth was impressed on a number of lads. 
When the American flag is flying in the play-grounds 
of a certain private school fer boys, one notices that 
all the lads who approach it take off their hats. This 
pretty custom, which sends a thrill of patriotism 
through passers-by, grew out of the following incident. 
During a general frolic one day a young and heedless 
student.threw a stone through the waving Stars and 
Stripes. His companions started an outburst of 
approving laughter, which was suddenly hushed by 


the grave aspect of the approaching principal. Point- 
ing toward the ugly rent, he asked in an awe-stricken 
voice : 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
“Who has dishonored his country ?”’ 


The culprit hung his head. ‘I am willing to pay 
for the damage,” he began hurriedly, when he was 
interrupted with,— 

‘‘What price could repay an insult to the American 
flag ?”’ 

“It’s just an eld piece of bunting,” the boy insisted. 

The stern gravity of the principal’s face increased. 
“An old piece of bunting when it is of red, of white, 
and of blue, star-spangled,”” he said reverently, ‘“‘be- 
comes the spirit of American institutions. To insult 
that ‘old bunting’ is to insult your country. When 
there is no love of country, there is nota good citizen.” 

As the principal spoke, he moved nearer the flag- 
stuff. ‘Hats off?’? he ordered. At once every head 
was uncovered. ‘‘And now on your honor as good 
American citizens, let no one of this company ever 
again approach that banner except in love and 
reverence.”’ 





Wide Awake Boys. 





HE following anecdote about General Grant 
in Ram’s Horn proves that wide awake boys 
are the ones who make a success of life. 

When Gen. Grant was a boy, his mother one morn- 
ing found herself without butter for breakfast, and sent 
him to borrow some from a neighbor. Going, without 
knocking, into the house of his neighbor, whose son was 
then at West Point, young Grant overheard a letter 
read from the son stating that he had failed in exami- 
nation and was coming home. He got the butter, took 
it home, and without waiting for breakfast, ran down 
to the office of the Congressman from that district. 

“Mr. Hamar,’”’ he said, ‘‘will you appoint me to 
West Point.’ 

“No, so-and-so is there, and has three years to serve.” 

‘But suppose he should fail, will you send me ?” 

Mr. Hamar laughed. “If he don’t go through, no 
use for you to try.” 

‘Promise you’ll give me a chance, Mr. Hamar, any- 
how.” ; 

Mr. Hamar promised. 

The next day the defeated lad came home, and the 
Congressman, laughing at Uly’s sharpness, gave him 
the appointment. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Grant, ‘‘It was my mother’s being out 
of butter that made me General and President.’”? But 
it was his own shrewdness to see the chance, and 
promptness to seize it, that urged him upwards, and 
led to his great success. 

——— + 


‘Why He Blushed. 








ISITORS at the World’s Fair of 1893 will 
recall the Indian exhibit or encampment on 
the shore of the South Pond. One of the tents 
or wigwams was occupied by an athletic and 
fine-looking, but somewhat taciturn, specimen of 
young Indian manhood as his own particular 
home, and while it was open at all proper hours 
for the inspection of visitors, he resented any 
approach to impertinent curiosity. 

A bevy of young women dropped into his tent one 
day, before his usual hour for opening it, and found 
him sewing a rent in a blanket. 

‘See how he blushes !’’ exclaimed one of the visitors. 
‘‘We have caught him doing squaw’s work.’’ 

‘Why, that’s his natural color!’’ giggled another. 
‘‘He always blushes.’’ 

‘Yes, young ladies,” said the Indian, in perfectly 
good English, ‘‘he blushes for some of the civilized 
and enlightened white Americans of the nineteenth 
century.” 

The visitors joined him in blushing, and shortly 
afterward went out without further remarks. ‘ 








Good Advice. 





BRAHAM LINCOLN said a great many wise 
things, but perhaps he never gave better 
advice than at one time to Secretary Stanton. 
Mr. Stanton, it seems, was greatly vexed because an 
army officer had refused to understand an order, or, at 
all events, had not obeyed. ‘‘I believe I'll sit down,” 
said Stanton, ‘‘and give that mana piece of my mind.” 
“Do so,”’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘write it now while you 
have it on your mind. Make it sharp; cut him all 
up.”? Stanton did not need another invitation. It was 
a bonecrusher that he read to the President. ‘That’s 
right,”’ said Abe, ‘‘that’s a good one.’? ‘‘Whom can I 
get to send it by ?’’ mused the Secretary. ‘‘Send it!’ 
replied Lincoln, ‘‘send it! Why, don’t send it at all 
Tear it up. You have freed your mind on the subject, 
and that is all that is necessary. Tear it up. You 
never want to send such letters ; I never do !”’ 


+ 


No Criminals There. 











T IS like going back to the old Puritan days to 
read the story ofacertain bit of American ter- 
ritory peopled a few years ago. Not even the 
voyagers in the Mayflower could take the laws of 
God and weave them into their daily life as a 
community with more singleness of heart than 
the inhabitants of Annette Island, Alaska, have 
displayed. 

They are known as the Metlakahtla Indians, and at 
the time of their coming to the island had made some 
progress in civilization. To-day they are citizens of 
whom any country might be proud. They have sworn 
allegiance to the American government,—they were 
originally from British America,—and have received a 
part of the island for their own. 

The largest church and the largest congregation in 
Alaska belong to these Indians. What sort of citizens 
they have made, and from whence their civilization 
has sprung, may be learned from a declaration read 
every year in their town-meeting. They have a town - 
hall to hold the meeting in, and a good schoolhouse 
beside. Once a year, at the town meeting, they read 
the following declaration : 

“‘We, the people of Metlakahtla, Alaska, in order to 
secure to ourselves and our posterity the blessings of a 
Christian home, do severally subscribe to the following 
rules for the regulation of our conduct aud town affairs: 

“First, to reverence the Sabbath and to refrain from 
all unnecessary secular work on that day; to attend 
divine worship ; to take the Bible as our rule of faith, 
and regard all true Christians as our brethern, and to 
be truthful, honest and industrious. 

“Second, to be faithful and loyal to the government 
and laws of the United States. 

“Third, to record our votes when called upon for 
the election of the town council, and promptly to obey 
all by-laws and orders imposed by the said council. 

‘Fourth, to attend to the education, of our children, 
and keep them at school as regularly as possible.”’ 

There are several more promises made, but these are 
specimens. How well this declaration is kept may be 
judged from the fact that no liquor is sold in the town, 
and that there has never been a criminal sent from the 
town to Sitka, the capital of Alaska. It is little wonder 
that some of the Alaskan tribes have joined these 
Indians. The Metlakahtla Indians are industrious and 
successful, their principal industry being salmon- 
canning. 
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Read our new grand premium offer. Two valuable 


biographical works and the Insrrucror for only $1.10. 
No teacher or prospective teacher can afford to pass the 
opportunity by. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


WASHINGTON and LINCOLN 


Two Great Books Offered With the Instructor 
Every Subscriber Should take Advantage of the Opportunity to Secure one or 


both of these Biographies. 


N CHOOSING a suitable premium to offer subscribers in connection with the INSTRUCTOR, we desired to present something which 
should possess both an educational value, and have popular qualities, as well. This we have surely succeeded in doing in the ‘‘Life of 
Washington”’ and the ‘‘Life of Lincoln.’’ Every teacher in an American school should be thoroughly familiar with the lives of these 
two great Americans, abounding as they do in material which may be made of real value in the instruction of the school room. No 

two volumes could be chosen which would possess more of value in the way of biography of noble men and history of our country during 
critical periods than these which we have purchased in large quantities and offer to our readers on such liberal terms. 


LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON - LINCOLN- 
320 Large Pages 


339 Large Pages 150 ilustrations 
Over 100 Illustrations siti tee enh eenneitat 


biography of Lincoln of- 
HIS book is_ illustrated fered to the public at such 
with over 100 engravings liberal terms. The book has 
depicting stirring battle 320 large pages, each 7x9} 
scenes with the British and inches. The 150 engravings 
Indians, exhibitions of brave- are finely executed and are 
ry and courage, portraits of features of special value. 
generals, pictures of forts, Many of the scenes and locali- 
headquarters, and _ colonial ties connected with his early 
scenes, the whole forming a life are shown, and there are 
valuable pictorial history of a large number of portraits of 
the life and times of Washing- Lincoln and the men who 
ton. Itis printed upon fine were closely associated with 
paper, in clear readable type, him and the great events of 
has 335 pages each 7x9} inches, histime. The book is printed 
containing reading equal to on fine paper, with clear, read- 
most books of 700 pages. It able type and is equal in 
is fully equal in contents and contents and extent to other 
construction to biographies of biographies of his costing 
Washington sold at from $3.00 from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
to $10.00 per copy. copy. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND GENERAL MCCLELLAN, AT ANTIETAM, Oct. 4, 1862. 
{Specimen Illustration from ‘Life of Lincoln.”’) 


IRVING’S BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


This ‘Life of Washington” is written by Washington Irving, the prince of American authors, and it has long been held as one of his greatest produc- 
tions. Dealing with the facts of history and biography, the thrilling events of the time which it depicts and the prominent part which his hero bore in 
them are used by the author in such a manner as to produce a work intensely interesting to the reader as well as highly valuable to the student. It has the 
charm of romance with the reality of history. It is a full and comprehensive biography of the man as well as largely a history of the times. Washington is 
shown as a boy in his Virginia home, as a student, a young surveyor, a brave, fearless man, an Indian fighter, a Virginia planter, patriot, soldier, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Revolutionary Army, lover, husband, friend, neighbor, citizen, the first President of the United States and the ‘‘Father of his Country.” 


COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This is a complete biography of the great Emancipator, covering his life from its lowly beginnings in the Kentucky cabin, through the hardships of his 
boyhood, the rough experience as a frontiersman, the hard work of his early manhood with its varied, humble occupations, his beginnings in the law, en- 
trance into politics, his development into the successful lawyer, the skillful debater, the great statesman, up to his career as’ President during the exciting 
and wearying days of the Civil war, and down to the dark day of his martyrdom at the hands of an assassin. The wonderful story is graphically told ina 
most interesting and instructive manner. The book is from the pen of a gifted author, and the material was gathered from every fruitful source ; speeches, 
letters and documents examined, the homes and offices where he lived and labored visited, the men and women who knew him intimately questioned—mak- 
ing the work a true picture of his life and character, valuable for the historian and the student. 


Either of the above Books, postpaid, and the INSTRUCTOR One Year for 85 Cents. 
Both Books and the INSTRUCTOR $1.10. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR IT! 


‘( MompouND OxyGEN—Its Mode of Action and 

Results.’’—is the title of a book of 200 pages, 
published by Drs, Starkey & Palen, which gives to 
all inquirers full information as to this remarkable 
curative agent, and a record of surprising cures in a 


wide range of chronic cases—many of them after 
ing abandoned to die by other physicians. 
Will be mailed Pp ahy to ours 


yy on poe sugtication, 
1529 Arch Soe Phils, : Pa. Rom C. 
Please mention this paper. 


$600 T0 $900 PER YEAR 


and allexpenses. Salary paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 

We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 

pleasant and profitable business for teachers or others 
desiring a change, If interested, send stamp for ap- 
plication blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Onr books sell. 
C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St. ,Chicago. 


QUILT PATTERNS, 


‘We want 7 — > 
have our book 
containing the Poses est, 











queerest, scarcest, most gro- 
ee patterns from old log 
cab’ 


n to stars and puzzle de- 
signs. All sent postpaid for 
five 2-cent stamps (or silver 

. 8 for 2c. LADIES 
CO., 203 Pine St., 
B 0, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rupture Cured, 


Worn NIGHT and 
AY. Perfect comfort, 
protection. Every one 

ruptured should read our 

NEW full Illustrated 

book on Rupture. Valn- 

able information. Sent 

PATENTED. FREE, securely sealed, 

G. V. House Mie. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 



























BOWEN’. HORSE GLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 
For grooming horses, dogs 
and cows.No brush or comb, 
No flies, fleas, lice, mange or 
dandruff. Keeps’ hair like 
velvet. Ask dealer, or 1 gal. 
sent for $1.50. Satisfaction 
~~ — oan or money re- 


TOLEDO SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Write now for new catalogue. 
It’s free and will tell you about 
thes tock we grow and ourprices, 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 150 ACRES. 


THE GEORGE A. SWEET NURSERY CO.. 
Box 1886, DANSVILLE, N Y 


SALESMEN 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties t0 merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. 100 per cent. profit. Finesidelines. Ad- 
dress, MODEL MFG, CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 


ASTHMA cure 


Thaveasure, safe and speedy cure for that distress- 
ing and dangerous disease, asthma, no matter how 
deep seated it may be. To convince any sufferer of its 
t virtue, I willmailatrial package e, Relief 

's instant and complete cure certain. Write atonce to 
E.G, KINS »M.D., Box828, Augusta, Me, 
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$100.00 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


for new information how to remove it easily 

and etectonlly wae = ey chemicals or lnettamentk, 
enceconfidentialin plainsealed envelo; 

Mrs. MN ti PERRY, A-39 Box 93, Oak Park, Ilis. 
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Having recently purchased the entire stock of watchey 
ld, silver and 


or 


prices never before heard of trade. Among 
the stock are 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE WATCES, in 
SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES, which we shall sell singly 
or by the dozen to private parties or the trade, at the un- 

heard-of LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. | Each and 





every watch & pe! 
and each watch is accompanied with our guaran 
tee for 20 years. Think of it! A genuine Ame: 
fean Style Movement watch, in solid gold- “filled 
ease, and guargnteed 20 YEARS for $3.98. Those 
wanting a first-class, reliable time-keeper at about 
one-third retail price, should order at once. Watch 
im make money by ae SS 
CUT THIS OUT and send to 


Ladies’ 


, world over, for Address at 
GAFE WATCH O0., 19 Warren St, NEW YORE: 
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The Value of Mental Arithmetic 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16, ) 


of ordinary problems time will be saved 
and results will be more certain. 

These profits have been given because 
they are actual benefits and not theoreti- 
-|cal ones. They are the results of ex- 
perience and observation and are sufli- 
ciently strong and reliable to warrant 
every teacher in considering the advisa- 
bility and importance of teaching mental 
arithmetic. The question will arise, 
probably, in the minds of many, how it 
would be possible to introduce this sub- 
ject into school work on account of the 
many subjects which are now required. 
It is not suggested that a new class shall 
be formed in this subject, but that at 
least five minutes shall be occupied each 
day in every arithmetic class in mental 
work. If this is tried, the result will be 
that at the end of a term or a year much 
greater satisfaction and much _ greater 
ability will exist than can be produced 
without it. It is often surprising to hear 
persons describe the schools of which 
they are principals, or teachers describe 
classes which they teach. One would 
think that all valuable subjects and all 
valuable work were included in their 
schools or departments; but we should 
not deceive ourselves by thinking that 
we have that which we have not. If 
mental arithmetic is taught in our 
schools, then we have reasons to know 
its benefits. Ifitis not taught in our 
schools, it is important that it should 
receive attention. People disagree as to 
whether the pupils shall use text-books 
or not, but the experience of most per- 
sons who were trained in mental arith- 
metic was without the use of the text- 
book. This will require special prepar- 
ation by the teacher and will require 
that he shall prepare such .problems as 
are adapted to the grade of work that is 
being done. It should be tried by all, 
but simplicity of work is an important 
consideration in bringing about satisfac- 
tory results. Pupils are encouraged to 
do by being able to do, and they will be 

able to do only when the work required 
is within their power of comprehension. 
It does not matter whether mental arith- 
metic is a part of the new dacation or 
not. It isa very valuable subject. We 
should not disregard the new, nor should 
we leave out of consideration that which 
is valuable of the old. It does not inter- 
fere with any valuable work and aids in 
all work. It is in keeping with the de- 
mands of modern times and will produce 
results for the pupils of our schools which 
nothing else can accomplish. 

~<a 


The Study of the History of 
Education. II. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21, ) 

Indeed his sun went down in a cload, 
but not until he had had princes, and 
philosophers, and statesmen at his feet ; 
and until Germany, and France, and 
England, and Russia, and America had 
heard his message and begun a work of 
educational regeneration that will go on 
till the end of time. So how can the 





consecrated teacher help finding encour- 
agement through the study of the life of 
this man ? 

The life and teachings of Pestalozzi 
suggest an analogy with One far greater, 
wiser and nobler than he, the Great 
Teacher, whose life, whose pedagogical 
principles, and whose practice, both in 
teaching and in living, are ever to be the 
highest type for the teacher. That life 
and that character will influence the 
teacher just so far as he seeks to know 
and be so guided by it, and success will 
come only according to the measure 
with which the spirit of the Great 
Teacher becomes our spirit. ‘He went 
about doing good.”’ 
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Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,” with or with- 
out the knowledge of the patient. Address, 

DR. J. W. HAINES, No. 439 Race St., Cincinnati, 0) 
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A A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
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pay et hitle Sher her in price 
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ation. Delig htful after shaving. Sold 
here, or mailed on receipt oF tee Get Mennen’s (the 
Griginal). Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
























) Guaranteed to run easier and 
do better work than any Ma- 
5 = ever — on the mar- 


good machine for 
, Agents to handle. aA rite for circular, price, etc. 
4 Owned and made exclusively 
, THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. co. Jamestown, N.Y. 
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FRE F COSTS NOTHING 
Bat the asking to get our new 
1899 Catalogue of either 
PIANOS orn ORGANS 


At wholesale prices, thus petine 3 yon Say. ry penny usually pocketed by 


agents and 


SEND TODAY FOR 0 OUR NEW 
It saves you me onan 


1899 COUPON 


CASH OR INSTALFIENTS. 
80days’ trial. Nomoney in advance. Safe Salteey at your depotinsured. 


Instalments. Easy payments. Our new due 


how to get an Organ or cham for little or nothing. 
will positively save you money. 


alogue costs you nothing, and 
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00 on & PIANO. 


IP jar 
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certificate shows you 
Remember, our Cat- 


PIANOS, $1550? 
ORCANS, $25.00 UP. 


We furnish with each Peano a $10 hard wood Piano Chair 
free, also Plush Scarfs and $10 worth of the latest sheet 
music. Complete Organ outfit, free. Our factory, with its - 
enormous capacity, enables us ‘to sell you a high-grade in- 
strument ap a much below that of any other com- 


pany in the world. 


RATED FOR 50 YEARS. 
WE LEAD, OT HERS FOLLOW. 


Beethoven Piano and Or tgan Co., 


Box 668, 
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H. H. Dawson &Co., 


Ang Severance,P.0.Bo: WL, pee yf 
best, even 


B Biervia Watches, FREE 


You can quickly earn a premium durin 

your feisure hours b gelling a few boxes of our toilet soaps to 

your friends and neighbors. 
Willsboro, N. ¥., July 14, 1898. 

Dear Sirs—I have | ceived the watch last week. Am highly § 





Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 4, 1898. 
H. H. Dawson & Co., Dear Sirs—I re- | 








pleased with itand found it to be just 

as you agreed to send me. Your soaps 

be have peeved to be very Oe ck 
Yours truly, Miss \- Zue _ 
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A FRIEN 


TO: You k, allin one. Ruled in colors 7 columns of figures, footin 
© Vest ket 10c ggg or cle stam 


Leatherette 25c ; Flexible sheep 50c. 


The ‘‘Simplecount’’ pocket memorandum and account book is a marvel of com- 
tness and usefulness. A Cash Book, Day Book, Journal, Bank Book and note- 


, etc. Two sizes. 
Coat Ae nana Size (354x6% rounded corners— 
with one Of these books and a 


ledger. Always ready for posting. nadvess Sit Simplecount tie Con Co..27 B) Hillsdale Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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HAS IT MERIT ?—OVER 300,000 SOLD. 









“WwW « 6.00 “ 


“ 13x “ 10.00 ** 


PAT. DEC 
JAMES S.  TOPHAM, 1231 Penna. Ave., N. W., Washington, D Ge 


Mention the NORMAL INSTRUCUOR, 


Holds its Popularity as it Holds Money. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your 
oo te for it, or I will send you sample at following 


postpaid : 
“NO. O11 holds $6.00 in silver $.25 
“ 14x “ 6 00 id oe J 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, > 


if Seal 
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WwHY 
Go TO “COLLEGE” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


eo 
First-Class Book-keeper 
out of you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within from 
two to six weeks’ time, for $3, or return ae money? 
I find POSITIONS, too, FREE O CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book-keeper for a 
railway company at $25 a week, on October 13; an- 
other on expert work for a silk manufactory, at $30 a 
week, on November 30; a yous lady as book-keeper 
for a medicine house, at $12 a week, on February 25. 
Perhaps I can do as well for YOU! 

SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, room 411, 
1,215 Broadway, New York. 


Get Rid of_____mm. 
THOSE... 
ACHING 
CORNS 2% you. 
= A Snug Fit with 

ff Ease and Comfort 


PPP PPP PPA 
2 removes the toe 
corn everytime. 
No pain; no 
poison. Your 
druggist or by 
™ mail, 15c. a box. 


= Giant Chemical Co. 
805 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
























In 
Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous 
fast trains of the Michigan Central ‘“‘The Niagara 
Falls Route’ between Buffalo and Chicago in 
connection with through trains from the east. 
Passengers are granted the privilege of stopping 
off en-route at Niagara Falls, orif time will not 
permit, can obtain from the car window, or from 
the platform at Falls View, the grandest and most 
comprehensive view of the great cataract. All 
day trains stop five or ten minutes. 

For information inquire of local ticket agents, 
or write W. H. Underwood, General eastern pass- 
enger agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 





__ & BaRKER BRAND» 
Linen ropars & Cuffs wEAR- 
FACTORY Troy, NY. 


A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory Established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, Slate 
Pencils, Writing Slates, Steel Pens, 
Inks, Pencil Cases in Silver and in 
Gold, Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rul- 
ers, Colors and Artists’ Materials. 

Send 15 cts. for samples ; mention- 
ing this paper. 


Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufactory Established 1761. 
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Remember, Boys Make Men. 





When you see a ragged urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 
With torn hat and kneeless trousers, 
Dirty face and bare, red feet, 
Pass not by the child unheeding ; 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 
He’s grown he’!l not forget it ; 
For remember, boys make men. 


When the buoyant, youthful spirits 
Overflow in boyish freak, 

Chide your child in gentle accents ; 
Do not in your anger speak, 

You must sow in youthful bosoms 
Seeds of tender mercy ; then 

Plants will grow and bear good fruitage 
When the erring boys are men. 


Have you never seen a grandsire, 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 

Bring to mind some act of kindness— 
Something said to him, a boy? 

Or relate some slight or coldness, 
With a brow all clouded, when 

He said they were too thoughtless 
To remember boys make men. 


Let us try to add some pleasure 
To the life of every boy ; 

For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy. 

Call your boys home by its brightness; 
They avoid a gloomy den, 

And seek for comfort elsewhere ; 
And, remember, boys make men. 

—Mary E. Tucker. 
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The Old, Old Story. 





I chose him out from all the rest— 

My Tom—he had three lovely brothers; 
But—well—he seemed to like me best 
Of all the girls. Oh, there were others 

That wanted him, but, somehow, he, 

Right from the first, kept after me. 


He was so splendid! Big and kind 
And calm, and full of mischief very. 
A romp seemed always to his mind, 
While I was rather prim than merry. 
Yet, when he was my own, I felt 
How fond a lover near me dwelt. 


Alas! There came a time of change ; 

He cared no more for home nor quiet. 

His moods were reckless, wild and strange; 

Night after night he spent in riot, 
Returning when the dawnlight came 
Quite heedless of reproach or blame. 


And so it went, till months were past. 
I was too proud to bang or beat him, 


Or pull his whiskers—yet, at last, 


He left me. 
him ; 

He has grown ugly, old and fat— 
My handsome Maltese Thomas cat. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Now, I sometimes meet 





A Man of Resources. 





“T don’t know that I need any work 
done about the house. What can you 
do, my good fellow ?”’ 

“Sir, in my day I’ve been a carpenter, 
a barber and a school teacher. I can 
shingle your house, your hair or your 
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Finest quality and style makes them popular. 
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CHAS A STEVENS BROS. 


THE SILK STORE.* *= "CHICAGO. 








CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State Street, CHICAGO. 











The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. 


wears better. 


Lighter than silk and stronger. 


Looks like silk and 
Every piece 


of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped “‘ NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 


genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 


The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 
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& THE PALMER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP 


Personally conducted by A. N. Palmer, for fourteen years editor of the Western Penman, author 


of Palmer’s Guide to Muscular Movement Writing, 


Western Penman Souvenir, and Palmer’s Penmanship Budget. : 
The Palmer Correspondence School of Penmanship has been established to meet a well de- 
It offers a high grade of instruction in the development and eens of 


fined demand. 


rapid muscular movement writing and methods of teaching it. 
Circulars and a Sample Copy of the Western Penman free. 


reasonable. 
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No failures possible. 
Address, 


almer’s Guide to Business Writing, the 


Charges 


THE PALMER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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HOW IT CAN BE OBTAINED. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 
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Ladies: 


- BOTOT’S COMPLEXION WAFE 
2) possess BEAUTIFUL FEATURES, BRILLIANT E 
“\a LOVELY COMPLEXION? It gi 

A GRACEFUL ROTUNDITY, A PEARLY, BLOOMING PUR- 
ag ¢ ITY, which is ever the admiration of the opposite sex. 
 <agve? S makes the BEAUTIFUL still more BEAUTIFUL, and restores the 
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ovis all the impure matter from the pores of the skin, leaving 
LEAD, BISMUTH OR ARSENIC USED. By its use, Moth, Freckles, Tan, 
Excessive Redness, Discolorations and Eruptions of every nature soon. disappear, never to return. 
It beautifies without injury, removing all SALLOWNEsS, FRECKLES, UNSIGHTLY BLOTCHES and RED- 


These wonderful wafers are just the preparation to beautify your FACES, NECKS, ARMS and 
HANDS. This matchless remedy will enable you to enhance the charms of your young years 
and endow you with the BLOOM OF YOUTH if of mature years. Dr. Botot’s Complexion Wafers are per- 
fectly harmless. It is impossible to give a full description in an advertisement. Write today, giving name and 
P. O. address, and we will forward a descriptive circular by mail, SEALED, in a plain envelope, and a trial of 
these wonderful Wafers ABSOLUTELY FREE. Inclosestamp for postage. Address 


Capital Drug Company, Box 535 Augusta, Maine. 
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NEVER RAGGED 


uncomfortable or hard to button. Made of fine 
cloth in fashionable styles and look exactly like 
linen. The turn-down collars are reversible and 
give double service 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled throw them away. Ten Collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6cin stamps 
for sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size 


and 8 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. H, ea 






















This Cape at $5.00 is 
made of an excellent 
quality silk seal 
plushsis 20 inches 
long, with a very 









trimmed on collar.) - 
front and bottom ¢ 
with full black 
thibet fur. It 
is also well 
lined. Equal ¢ 
to the best $10¢ 
cape ever of- { 
fered. Our 
price only ( 
$6.00. 













Our magnificent 62 page Fall and Winter Catalogue} 
No. 75. is now ready, Write for it today. It contains 
over 300 illustrations of the latest effects in Ladies’, 
Misses a Children’s Cloaks, Suits and Furs, Mailed 

ree upon request, also a large assortment of cloth 
samples if desired. We — —peeees all our own goods 


and retail at wholesale prices, 
MAIL ORDER CLOAK fool 
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AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised,to canvass with are wanted 
at once for Dr. Scott’s Celebrated Electric C orsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
_ commissions we give you can make m $1,000 

to $2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms ; 
we give exclusive territory and free samples to 
every agent who works for us. 


Geo. A. Scott Room 24, 842 Broadway, New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Seein’ Things. 





ITain’t afeard uv snakes, or toads, or 
bugs, or worms, or mice, 

An’ things ’at girls are skeered uv I 
think are awful nice ! 

I’m pretty brave, I guess, an’ yet I hate 
to go to bed, 

For when I’m tucked up warm an’ snug 
an’ when my prayers are said, 

Mother tells me, ‘‘Happy dreams !’’ and 
takes away the light, 

An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone an’ seein’ 
things at night. 


Sometimes they’re in the corner, some- 
times they’re by the door, 

Sometimes they’re all a-standin’ in the 
middle uv the floor ; 

Sometimes they are a sittin’ down, some- 
times they’re walkin’ round 

So softly an’ so creepy-like they never 
make a sound ! 

Sometimes they are as black as ink, an’ 
other times they’re white— 

But the color ain’t no difference when 
you see things at night! 


Once, when I licked a feller ’at had just 
moved on our street, 

An’ father sent me up to bed without a 
bite to eat, 

I woke up in the dark an’ saw things 
standin’ in a row, 

A-lookin’ at me cross-eyed an’ p’intin’ 
at me—so ! 

Oh, my! I wuz so skeered that time I 
never slep’ a mite— 

It’s almost alluz when I’m bad I see 
things at night ! 


Lucky thing I ain’t a girl, or I'd be 

skeered to death ! 

I’m a boy, I duck my head an’ 

hold my breath ; 

An’ Iam, oh! sosorry I’m a naughty 
boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better an’ I say my 
prayers again ! 

Gran’ma tells me that’s the only way to 
make it right 

When a feller has been wicked an’ sees 
things at night! 


Bein’ 


An’ so, when other naughty boys would 
coax me into sin, 

I try to skwush the tempter’s voice ’at 
urges me within ; 

An’ when they’s pie for supper, or cakes 
’at’s big an’ nice, 

I want to—but I do not pass my plate 
i’r them things twice ! 

No, ruther let starvation wipe me slowly 
out o’ sight 

Than I should keep a-livin’ on an’ seein’ 
things at night! 

—Eugene Field. 
——_——__—_~q>e——————— 

“Good by, professor,’ said the sweet 
girl graduate. ‘‘I shallalways remember 
you kindly, for to you I am indebted for 
all I know.” 

“Say no more,”’ replied the professor. 
more. Such a trifle is not 
worthy of athought, I assure you.”— 

<> 
Little Margaret, gazing at a waterfall, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Mamma, the water is 
coming downstairs. It can’t find the 
steps, so it is just sliding !’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 













QUR $5 GIFT. 


absolutely free with an § Quaker Comfort o. as shown Reiow, an elegant quad- 
ruple silver-plated téapot, guaranteed to be worth $5.00 and to wear for ten years. A 
certificate of warranty, signed by manu! , accompanies tea: 
READERS OF THIS PUBLICATION NEED SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
If goods are found as represented and entirely satisfact remit 
wholesale facto price of the couch conch alone 90 ba 
2 days Se if not return 







WE 0 OFFER the anemia Comfort Couch for trial peries nara it’s 0 one eit our aneneet bargains. Full size, 
27x74 in. Upholstered in finest grade imported figured corduroy or velours, any color. Samples of cov- 
ering free on u Forty-six oil-tempered steel springs, supported by steel bands and covered with 
woven wire fabric. ost comfortable and most durable couch ever made. Warranted never to break down. 
The teapot is extra large, 10-in. high, 6-in. diameter. If you prefer, we will send, in lieu of the poapet, a 
y -Aaaas Laan and plate, butter dish, or sugar bowl o the same high grade ware.' er to- 
day n’t putit off. All that’s necessary is to say that ‘eat rea reader of this publication (this is oe 
ant), sane diye accept our Sample Offer No. 4 on 30 days’ trial wat color of upholstering and pete di 
and give shipping directions, QUAKER VALLE F@G. CO,, 355 W. Harrison St., C hicago 
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‘LADY TEACHERS {ih MAKE, 


Evenings, Saturdays, etc. by doing plaiting for dressmakers and others on a YOUNG PLAIT- 
ER. The ‘only practical device ever made for doing all kinds of plaiting on asewing machine. 








Every mother who does sewing for her children, every dressmaker and every y lady teacher 
~) OF — rson who does sewing, should have one of these machines. 

° YO OUNG PLAITER does all kinds of Plaiting. Plain, Box, Cluster, etc. Any person 
~ can ane it. Plaiting is formed as the machine sews. It will do the work of ten women. 
No sewing machine complete without it. Perfect work guaranteed. 

N Every machine fully guaranteed. If for any reason you are dissatisfied with it, after ten 
days trial, send it back and we will refund your money. Price, postpaid, only $1. 50. Remit 
by registered letter, P. O. or Express Money Order or New York Draft. 
THE YOUNG PLAITER CO., 242 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Th hundreds of sleeping rooms about th 
country. now col aad. choctless, that might be 
made otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


with its 120 cross tubes. One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


===> SAVE 15 YOUR FUEL 


ou aes | understand it, send ‘for free booklet. 
in we have no active agent we will sell at 


wholesale price to introduce. 


Gesrece, Rochester Radiator Co. 67 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


A FULL GENEROUS BATH tatetetece. 


Tts use insures absolute cleanliness, most effectually promotes bodily health and 
vigor, and prevents and cures untold ailments. Its benefits are enjoyed by every 
member of the family, from baby up, and no home is complete without one. 

Th e Mosel 99 affords the most convenient up-to-date service for 
y city or country use, in bath or private room 
t 












HERE iT, 
HOULD GOD 





plenty of hot water. Perfect water supply and waste connections 

heater $26.50 u i . delivered ase east of the Rocky Mts. Easy monthly 

payments if desire Catalogue free 

Liberal terms for selling. MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO.. 
258 ¥Y Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Gas, Gasoline or Oil. 





ASTHMA 


for breath when you can Pde gnnl ei bave waned thousands | with 
pig deere ps mapper ond onenme yon. Itis the o tecure. A trial now le of 
ASTHMALENE sat FREE. ‘bn. TAFT BROS. 100 Elm St.. Rochester, N 
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We Have Furnished More Than 
Half a Million Homes. 


PIPPI PLS 





Richly Simple in Design, Useful in any Home. 
Made of selected solid oak or in mahogany finish, 
hand polished, preserving the beautiful grain of 
the wood. The columns are hand carved in rope 
style and surmounted by carved caps. The three 
)sections have polished backs and adjustable 
) shelves and are fitted i glass doors, cast brass 
handles and locks. t is five feet four inches 
» high, and five feet athe and holds 150 vols. 
Regular Price $19.50. 


If Goods are not as Represented Return 
’them and Your Money will be Refunded. 
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ROUND 
$8. 19 EXTENSION TABLE 


, Fashion approves of the round table 
for the home dining room. This one is 
> made of highest quality of solid oak, piano pol- 
) ished. The top is 48x48 inches, every line clearly 
) brought out by the finish. The legs are six 
) inches in diameter, heavily carved and have ball 
) bearing casters. The rim is embellished with 
besg = beading. It is six feet long; additional 
two feet — extra. This beautiful table is 
worth $16.50. 

FREE Handsomely illustrated catalogue. of 
» Household Goods, Carpets, Sew- 
>) ing Machines, Bicycles, Office and Church 
>) Furniture sent free on application. It contains 
) thousands of articles which we retail at whole- 
sale prices. 


} JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 


248, 250, 252, 254, 256, 258, 260, 262, 264, 266 
W MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


PAPAL 


PrP 





Largest Furniture House in the World. 


The Mackintosh 


Dress Skirt, Pos 


Gives absolute protection — 
rain. Once worn you would not be 
without one at any price, and lose 
the comfort,cleanliness and heal 
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laid lining. Regular lengths 34 
bo 42 inches. Special sizes extra. 
Cape to Match $2.50 
‘worn over — regular waist. These 
worn seperately, 


garments 
affordin pecial usefulness or to- 
gether they et ey i give all the protection 
and avoid the over-heating and 


heavy-weighttof a one-piece water- 
proof coat. The 4 
Always Made to Measure 
and give perfect Satisfaction, are 
sold only by us and our agents. 
Silk Lined Mackintoshes 


lar Free. 
Chile's eee Cleealar. 36 inch and under $2.50. 
JUPPLY CO., 8118 FOREST AVE., B-18, CHICAGO 


A WOFIAN 


i] can buy a WORLD’S WASHER 
on trial and no money paid until it 
is perfectly satisfactory. ashes easy. 
Clo! aoe. gy Dao bade wy tn snow. 
Child can useit. I pay freight. Circulars 

C. B. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, Ill. 












NORMAL 
The Student who Wins. 





Is a plodder. 

Has high ideals. 

Is always on time. 

Is frank and manly. 

Takes plenty of sleep. 

Lays broad foundations. 

Is thoroughly in earnest. 

Is loyal to his instructors. 

Believes in the golden rule. 

Does his level best every day. 

Is not in too much of a hurry. 

Plans his work and works his plan. 

Takes a due measure of physical exer- 
cise. 

Is willing to have his weak spots 
pointed out. 

Is patient in the presence of the great- 
est difficulties. 

Does not allow his mind to be filled 
with athletic nonsense. 

Does not allow social life to encroach 
upon study hours. 

Is the staunch friend of every fellow 
who is having an uphill fight. 

Has definite aims, and works steadily 
towards their attainment.—Ez. 


me 
Curing a Bad Memory. 


Our readers have, doubtless, heard of 
muemonics, the name given to any sys- 
tem of rules intended to assist the 
memory. The practical working of such 
a system is hindered by the fact that it 
requires a good memory to remember its 
precepts, when the occasion comes to 
use them. Butawriter in St. Nicholas 
gives two simple rules for the improve- 
ment of thememory, which can be easily 
recalled and readily put in practice: 
Your memory is bad, perhaps, but I can 
tell you two secrets that will cure the 
worst memory. One, to read a subject 
when strongly interested. The other is 
not only to read, butthink. When you 
have read a paragraph or a page, stop, 
close the book, and try to remember the 
ideas on that page, and not only recall 
them vaguely in your mind, but put 
them into words, and speak them out. 

Faithfully follow these two rules, and 
you have the golden keys of knowledge. 

Besides inattentive reading, there are 
other things injurious to memory. One 
is the habit of skimming over news- 
papers, all in a confused jumble, never 
to be thought of again, thus diligently 
cultivating a habit of careless reading, 
hard to break. Another is the reading 
of trashy novels. Nothing is so fatal to 
reading with profit as the habit of run- 
ning through story after story, and for- 
getting them as soon as read. I know a 
gray-haired women, a lifelong lover of 
books, who sadly declares that her mind 
has been ruined by such reading.— 
Teachers’ Aid. 


——_——_$_+————— 


‘“‘How did you get along at school to- 
day, Tom ?” asked the father at the sup- 
per table. 

*‘Papa, our physiology says that con- 
versation at meals should be of a pleas- 
ant character.” 
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‘The Wing Piano. 





STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
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We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. If you wish to buy a fine 
piano at a low price, write us. 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 
74 octaves. length, thus giving the greatest volume and power of 
Double lever, grand repeating action. | tone, 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to | Cuse.—Double veneered inside and outside. 
each note in middle and treble registers. Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich figured 
The scale is the same as in grand pianos, with the | Mahogany, genuine quartered oak and ebonized. 
largest size of sound| board and strings of greatest | Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION, 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is | again immediately without taking the finger from 
made isits tone. The Wing Piano possesses mag- | key. 
nificent tone-qualities, durability, sweetness, rich- Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the following 
ness, power, singing quality and evenness improvements, viz.: ‘Built up’’ wrest plank con- 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after the | struction. ‘Dovetail’ top and bottom frame case 
perfected double lever grand repeating action, to | construction, Full metal plate, with metal depres 
secure the greatest strength and power and greatest | sion bar and metal supports for key bed. Improved 
repeating qualities Every note actsinstantaneously | noiseless direct motion pedal action. Improved 
and recovers promptly, ready for the repeat,so that | practice attachment. Full length duet music desk. 
after a note is played the same note may be sounded | Carved panels. Instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT. 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp. Zither and Banjo. Music written for these 
instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material : : : 


SENT T A FREIGHT PREPAID. We willsend this piano 
O N RI L or-your choice of four other styles. to any part of 
the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for a thorough examination 
and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatisfactory, we will take it 
back at our own expense, No conditions are attached to this trial. We ask for no advance pay- 
ment, no deposit. We pay all freightsin advance. Our object in offering these terms is to give every- 
one an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868), 

WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Com- 
plete Information about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in 


cloth. Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this 
book. Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music, 


Old Instruments Exchanged—Easy Payments, 


WING & SON 


457—459 West 13th Street, New York, 
1868—30th Vear—1898, 


2 








Free to Bald Heads. 


We Will Forward Free 
To any address, full information how to grow hair upon the 
baldest head, stop hair falling, cure weak eyebrows and 
eyelashes, scanty parting, seurt, dandruff, etc. Also how to 
restore gray and faded hair to its natural color, Enclose 2c 
stamp forsealed package. Address, 


J. LORRIMER & CO., 
109 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





WE WANT. LADIES 


everywhere to sell $6 worth of the best Tea and Grocer- 
ies and get a set of Silver Knives and Forks free, or $8 
worth and get a set of Decorated Dishes free, or 40 per 
cent. cash commission. We pay freight. Money not 
required until you deliver goods and get premium. 
Write to-day. 
CHARLES S$. HORNER TEA CO., 

1457 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, Pa. 
“This Firm is reliable’ — Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 


Only $18 reer Overstock sale 
aaa ORDER TO-DAY. 

Conc 

DEPT, A- ChICHGQs 










We want one shrewd, 3 
careful man in every 
town to make a few 
A thousand dollars for 
himseif quietly at 
home and not work 


N E hard. Private instruc- 


ions and valuable out- 
of samples sen REE. Address imme- 
diately, P.O. BOX 5308, BOSTON. MASS. 


moi? sFREE TRIAL 


= 
S| i+ J ba oO Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
> oe a | a Saves agents large profits. 


ye E \ o money in advance. This High- 

























grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 


: ments FREE. Over 100,000 in use. War- 
epee ranted 10 years. Catalogue and testi- 
monials free. Write today for special 
oie offer. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 W. VanBuren St.,B-313 Chicago,Ill 


LADIES 


= 
wishing to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses, companions, etc., etc., should 
write for announcement of Central University 
Correspondence School, fiving a thorough, prac- 
tical course for home study. Positions of honor 












and profit_are always waiting for competent ap- 
epee Every one who took this course in '97 

as written a letter expressing their entire satis- 
faction, Graduating certificate to all who com- 
plete the course. Write for easy terms. Address, 
ALBERT MOR LAN, Secy., Indianapolis, Ind. 












YOU CAN OBTAIN 


AND EARN Bicycles, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Silverware, and hundreds of other 
Premiums by selling our Teas, Coffee, 
Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Cold Cream 

Etc. Send for our Price-List and 






170-page Premium List. We prepay 
freight and allow time to deliver 
goods before yg ed forthem. 
Liberal Cash Commission selling 
our goods yg 
ONDON TE 
& Boston, Mass. 


181 Congress Street. 
FOR AILMENTS OF THE 


EAD-~HAIR 
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mething new. Approved by highest medical authority 
RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY 83. 


Thelatest triumph of Electrical Science. It positivel 
cures baldness, nervous headaches, neuralgia, dand 
and restores color to hair prematurely gray, strengthens 
the vocal cords, and improves the voice, stops noises 
in the head, clears and brightens the mind. and 
investigate. All doubts removed before purchase. Satis- 
facti The inventor’s pamphiet, with testi- 
monials ad toy ERE ar and = i ished. 

on easy conditions. For per. 
ticulars, addres RILEY ELECTRIC Co., Newark, N. J. 
Or order of your D: 








Mention this paper. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Life of the Snow. 





With the falling of the leaves and the 
gathering of the harvest we are apt to 
think that the active life of the year is 
over. We know that the trees, the 
plants and the seeds are alive, but they 
seem to be lying still and doing nothing 
but wait for the spring. Yet in reality 
an invisible change is taking place in 
them, and they are slowly making ready 
for the time when the sunshine and 
warm rain shall set them to growing 
again. 

But even if the vegetable kingdom 
was dead for six months in the year, 
there is still much going on that might 
almost, if not quite, be called life. High 
up in the air floats the vapor of water, 
and as it grows colder the tiny particles 
draw closer and closer together. And 
now a wonderful thing happens, for as 
they approach each other they form the 
most beautiful and delicate patterns, 
and no troop of well-drilled soldiers ever 
moved so accurately as do the atoms of 
water taking their places in the snow 
crystals. Every flake is hexagonal. 
Some are plain, six-cornered, straight- 
sided figures; some are six-pointed 
stars ; and some have six long, delicate, 
branching arms. Every arm or point is 
exactly like the other five, except that 
sometimes the whole or a part of one is 
missing, broken off, perhaps, in the 
long journey from the clouds to the 
earth. 

It is one of the strangest things in 
nature, the growth of the snow, and one 
wishes that he could see the atoms as 
they move silently through the air and 
each one takes its exact place in the 
exquisite shape of the snowflake. 
Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor 
and scientist,. has said that the question 
has sometimes come to him whether 
there could possibly be any kind of life 
of [consciousness in these atoms that 
seem to move so intelligently and to act 
as if they knew what they were doing. 
However that may be, the Power which 
they obey is the same that breathed in- 
to man the breath of life. And summer 
and winter the life of the universe goes 
on, and something or other, plants or 
animals, or snow, or frost, is doing the 
work to which it was sent.— Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly. 





Primary Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


5+4=9 | 9-4-5 
8-4-2 


4x2=8 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
15 cents. 





Price, post-paid, per box, 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 


TEACHERS IFPROVEFIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Wusic for the. School, 


“erry Melodies.’’ 


(Worps AnD Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We havearranged fora large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 
follows: Single copy 15 cents. 





One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra. 
Two 6é *s s ae = 2. 65 (79 26 ¢ 6c 
Three ‘¢ - - = - 885 *% gg « «& 
Four ‘“ - - 5.00 52 


TEACHERS IFPROVEFIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


PIMPLES e AND e FRECKLES 
ARE THINGS OF THE PAST. 
= \ Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents 
A package of Dr. Campbell’s World-Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and 
. a cake of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained this month for 
the small amount of Ten cents, in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents to-day to. 
H. B. FOULD, Department 39, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Every reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR who is interested in self-improvement and Home 
Study and who will promise to carefully and thoroughly investigate our system of giving Instruction 
by Mail will receive the catalogue of the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL upon request, 


together with the 


A.C. N. SPEAKER Absolutely Free 


QAQRa27.272DRQaQaqavdve . 
SSSSSEessssss 
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and postpaid. This speaker contains as much matter, of the highest standard, suitable for Friday \ 
afternoon and other exercises, as the average 25=cent Speaker, and is presented to you solely for the \j 
purpose of advertising our system of giving instruction by mail, the margin of each page being \j 
devoted to this purpose. A postal card request will bring it. 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service. 


Wate. my "once for 


Positions Guarantged, 


a rticulars. 
Supt., 
Diickevitie, Ihio. 





GLOBES. 


” School = Specialties. 

The Star Dustless Blackboard 
Eraserisourleader. Cleanest, 
cheapest and best made. Write 
for catalogue. STAR ERASER 
Co., 5 Boston Ave., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 





When calling, please ask 
for Mr. Grant 
Whenever you need a book, 





LIBERAL _ address Mr. Grant 
Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 














for distribu’ 
Excauusion Apv. 


























. prices sent for Ed stam wi 
E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - - New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
' LJ 
Systematic Collections, 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 rocks (with unlabelled duplicate ae) for 
f ypes of Invertebrates for $3.50. h Col- 
lection in strong cloth covered case a= My separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. R 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, HARTS, ETC. 
Edwin E. Howell. | 
612-17th St., N. W. Washi ngton, D. C. 
CENTS ENGRAVED 
70 ve 50 COPPER PLATE 
uae Cards (Name only) 
ing In t styles. 2- 
BO EMBOSSED | NOTE. PAPER, DIE STAM si 
any 3-letter Monogram—and envelopes, $1.25, pre- 
paid. Samples and prices on application, ve. 4 
Set Monograms for 10c., stamps. Artis 
graving Co., 149 N.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
gents, Perfumes, etc. on credit. Big profits. Ex. Pd. 
Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17, Sta. 1,1 New York. 
a inc . 
$62100 “ WAS tes 
WRITERS WANTE todo copying at home. 
Law College, Lima, O. 
at wholesale, Send 
@i\ ) 2 PuYSPECTACLES forcatalog. Agents 
“wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Ill. 
Recitations and Readings bound in pa- 
pers mailed to any address for cents in 
stamps. Address J. S. Ogilvie, 60 Rose St., New York. 
Cpe ea. Laree trial bottle free 
by mail. Let it speak for itself. 
| § & HALL CHEMICAL CO.. WEST PHILA., Pa. 
We start youin busmess with- 
out —~ ital ; something used in 
coer fi ‘amily. A great chance 
for any man ala to work. A. NIELEN, 
Cincinnati, O. 
0YS AND GIRLS ; can earn pocket money 
in spate moments, also 
handsome present toeach. Send name. No 
cash required. N. I. Staynor & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
'OUNG Men and Ladies wanted to Learn Telegra- 
phy and R. R. Book-keeping. This institution is 
endorsed by leading railways as the most perfect of 
its kind. Write for catalogue. THE MORSE 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY,Oshkosh, Wis. 
to sell our Sat- 








LADY AGENTS WANTED e2x'sna°storeen 


underskirts. We make an elegant line. Big pay. 
Send for catalogue CRAYTON SKIRT CO., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


SEND YOUR PHOTO 


to us with 25c and receive two Photo Buttons 
made from it. Your photo returned safely. Agents 
wanted. A. SEGNO, Columbus, Ohio. 


COMBINATION DIPPER. Seven useful articles fi 
one. Samples FREE, prepaid, to AGENTS. Othe 
articles new and catchy. Write, postal will do 


RUNDELL MFY., CORNING. N. Y. 
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GUITAR: re Music. BIG Illustrated Catalog 
sone EVES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


, 801 Bay State Bldg. Chicago. 
L l OQ U ©] 75 W.Tupper St. Buffalo,N.Y 
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The Golden Sunset 





The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow step between 
Of earth and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like cliffs, the cliff-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float ; 

And midway of the radiant floods 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well ; 

And which is earth and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So, when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and heaven 
The earth and heaven blend ; 


Flooded with light the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul can scarcely know. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
—____~.g>o———_—__—__— 


Well Done. 


The women of Brooklyn, New York, 
have organized a Health Protective Asso- 
ciation, and a reporter of the New York 
Tribune sees reason to believe that their 
work is not in vain. 

I was coming down to the bridge 
yesterday ina Fulton Street car which 
was pretty well filled, and noticed a tall, 
lanky individual, with solemn features 
and a Buffalo Bill hat, who shot up from 
his seat at the far end of the car and 
began making his way to the platform. 

‘Where you goin’ ?” called out his 
companion, in evident alarm. 

“Goin’ to spit,’ was the laconic 
response, and when he returned, every 
woman in the car beamed approval. 


——_—___— +e —-- 
He Could Not Speak. 


Pierre Nicole, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the Port Royalists 
and one of the best writers in Europe, 
was noted for his readiness in oral argu- 
ment. It is said that once, when an 
opponent, having got the better of him 
in an argument, had left the room, 
Nicole called out to him frum the landing 
as he was near the street door, ‘“Come 
back, come back! I have a reply ready 
for you!” 

The anecdote will serve to introduce 
one about Thackeray, who was destitute 
of the ability to think and speak on his 
legs. He once stood as a candidate for 
the representation of Oxford in the 
House of Commons. On the hustings he 
broke down, and could hardly speak a 
sentence. 

“If I could,” he said to himself, ‘‘only 
go into the mayor’s parlor for five min- 
utes, I could write this out easily,””— 
Youth’s Companion. 

———+2+——____ 

‘You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,”’ said a mother to her little girl. 
‘No, but grandmother did,’’ was the 
reply. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


attention given to each student. You can do all of 
-] the work at home evenings and spare time. Send 
for catalogue and full particulars. The Normal 

















ATTENTION 
TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass’n, has a line of Circu- 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the ‘‘best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,”’ and a 
Five Years Gourse or Home Study from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished.at a cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—“It_ is the best thing on the 
road.” First classem loyment for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Commissions, Ladies or 
gentlemen. Address with references, 

H. Parmolee Library Co., 1841-43 Wabash 


> HOME STUDY, 


DO if were YOUR 
E TIME 





































We prepare students and pas... s oe A or 2d Grade 
Certificates or business. 13 Courses,—8, 15 and 21 
weeks. Also a cheap copyist. Careful rsonal 


Correspondence School, F. R. NEIGHBOURS, 
Prin., Buckeyestown, Md. 
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SAVE THE MINUTES | 


: Now’ practically wasted in wearisome 
copying of all kinds of school papers, and 

add to your efficiency as ateacher by sup- 
plying each pupil with a —_ of the special 
class exercise for the day, something 
you don’t do as often as you should to se- 
cure the best results, because of the time it 
takes, By using the wonderful 


LAWTON 
SITIPLEX 
PRINTER 


Ecoaomy of Time [leans Success 


S in teaching as in everything else. The 
Lawton Printer is the best and latest dupli- 
cating process sold at a low price in the mar- 
ket to-day. It isused by thousands of teach- 
ers with the best results. Note its 


Simplicity of Construction. 


New York City 








\ BD. 
Price Fifty Cents, 
Postage 
Just the book for all 
Civil Servce Examination. 
Address Normal Instructor, Dansville,N.Y. 


5 cents. 
who wish to prepare for a 
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Aerial Medication, discovere d by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio, is effecting many 
remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases of 
catarrh and deafness. Sufferers will receive full par- 
ticulars bby ‘addressing as abov e. 


A BUSINESS WITHOUT CAPITAL. 


built’up selling our Star Harness Mender and other 
necessities, We se a goods cash orcredit. Write 
D. T. Graham, 1537 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 


Sell Our Goods!: You" Frienss 
and acquaintances and 

make from $15 to $25 a week, Our dainty preparations sell in every 

house in your town and you soon have alineof customers to supply 

Ladies send stamp at once for free information. 

AME 


regularly. 
FRANCO. RIOAN O0., 62 Fifth Ave., Chicago» 


YAN KEE DATER, {5 cts. 


Date your Letters, Bills, etc., and 
save time, money and mistakes 
es Ye to any date for 
10 years in advance; also has extra 
words Paid, Received, ete. Sent 
Sa. with catalogue of 8,000 

ains for 15c.,2 for 25c. $1.25doz. 


CONSECUTIVE HUMBERER 
Numbers up to 100,000 same price. 
ROBT, H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept.No.67, 67 Cortlandt St.N.¥ 









































Simple, cheap; effective—will make 100 copies 
JSrom pen-written original or 75 copies from 


typewriting. No washing required. 

Do you wish your pupils to learn the 
words of a song? One of them can make one 
hundred copies in fifteen minutes. Have 
= a problem which you wish each mem- 

r of the class to solve? Do you 
wish pupils to learn a series of quota- 
tions? Has each pupil a program of the 
day’s exercises? Would you like tosend a 
program of the Friday Afternoon Exercises 
to each family in the neighborhood of the 
school? You can attract attention to P he 
school, you can stimulate your pupils to 
their best efforts, you can secure the 


BEST RESULTS 


by using “printer's ink’’ judiciously. 
Write at once for samples of work, testi- 
monials, price list, ete. Address: 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
101 1 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
132 California St. , SanFrancisco. 











We give you your choice of this Couch, 
a Morris Chair, a Ladies’ Desk, 2 Watches, 
Enameled Bed and Springs Upholstered 
Rocking Chair for selling $12.00 worth af 


MEALINE SOAP. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made, 
Premiums shipped with soap, 80days Sieaes 
for remittance. Send postal for particulars, 

M BALIN E CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Other THINGS are being made and called 
SIMPLEX PRINTERS. The only way to be 
sure of getting the genuine is to see that 
yours is the LAWTON Simplex Printer. 
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A BAKER FOLDING 


ARN cave 


Takes 4x5 pictures. Three double plate ag od 
loaded, printing frame and all chemicals, etc., ad 


By selling Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Extracts, | 
Perfumes, Etc., to the amount of 50 premium pounds, or sell 
80 lbs. for Peek-a-Boo Camera; 10 lbs. for Crescent Camera; 5 
lbs. for Comet Camera; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 100 | 
to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 7 lbs. for Boys’ Nic ‘kel 
Watch and Chain; 25 lbs. for Ladies’ olid Silver Chatelaine 
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Watch and Chain ‘or Gents’ Silver Watch and Chain; 40 to 50 
Ibs. for Gold Watches and Chains; 50 Ibs, for a_ Dinner Set; 90 
Ibs. for a Shotgun or a Ladies’ Desk; 45 lbs. for Brass Bedstead 
or Queen Kitchen Cabinet. Thousands of ladies as well as boys 
Compact and girls have earned most valuable premiums selling our 
Camera goods. Write to-day for particulars. Transportation free. 





Made. 





W. G. BAKER (Dept.70), Springfield, Mass. 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 
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TORTURING, 
DISFIGURING 





Si id 


4s caused by living disease-germs working in the —_ 


COr’s 


heretofore considered incurable. 
ZEMA CURE never fails; it has cured thousands, 
some of whom have been treated unsuccessfully by 
the best medical talent in the famous cities, sanita- 
riums, mineral springs, etc., of America and Europe. 
A specific for Hives, Acne, and all eruptive Skin 
diseases, including Itching Piles (a simple form 
ofeczema). Removes Pimples, Blackheads, 
cures Burns, Cold Sores, Chapped Hands, 
etc. Will cure Dandruff in three days. Pure and 
safe, leaves the skin clean and soft; a perfect com- 
plexion restorer. By mail, $1.00. Small 
trial box,10c. Testimonials Free. If your 
druggist does not have it, apply directly to us; take 
no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL 60,, 72.VEtinn'o 
A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.— Free to our Readers, 





DIsoRDERS of the 
Kidneys and Blad- 
der cause BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, RHEUMA- 
TISM, GRAVEL, PAIN 
IN THE BACK, FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS, 
URINARY DISOR- 
DERS, DROPSY, etc. 
For these diseases a 
POSITIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in a 
yy new botanical dis- 
aes 4 covery, the wonder- 
Bo wy D ful AVA-KAVA 

“A Z, SHRUB, galled by bot- 
anists, the piper me- 
Mr. B.C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. thysticum, from the 
Ganges river, EastIndia. It has theextraordinary 
record of 1200 hospital cures in 30days. It acts di- 
rectly on the Kidneys and cures by draining out 
of the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lith- 
ates, etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rey. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 
York, testifies in the Christian Witness that it 
cured him of Kidney disease after sixteen years’ 
suffering. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease of ten 

ears’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, of 

est Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. Many 
ladies also testify to its wonderful curative pow- 
ers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 
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Were I the Sun. 





I'd always shine on holidays, 
WerelIthe sun; — 

On sleepy heads I’d never gaze, 

But focus all my morning rays 

On busy folks of bustling ways, 
Were I the sun. 


I would not melt a sledding snow, 
Were I the sun; 

Nor spoil the ice where skaters go, 

Nor help those useless weeds to grow, 

But hurry melons on you know, 
Were I the sun. 


I’d warm the swimming pool just right, 
Were I the sun ; 

On school days I would hide my light, 

The Fourth I’d always give you bright, 

Nor set so soon on Christmas night. 
Were I the sun, 


I would not heed such paltry toys, 
Were I the sun— 

Such work as grown-up men employs; 

But I would favor solid joys— 

In short I’d run the world for boys, 
Were I the sun! 
—Amos R. Wells, in St. Nicholas. 
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Best Selling Books. 





The following lists contain the best 
selling books of the day, in the order of 
their selling qualities, as noted in the 
leading book stores in the cities named : 
PHILADELPHIA, 

“Quo Vadis,’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 

“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell. 

‘Alfred Lord Tennyson,’’ by his son. 

“The Story of an Untold Love,” by 
Paul Leicester Ford. 

“The Jessamy Bride,” by F. Frankfort 
Moore. 

“Corleone,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“The Gadfly,”’ by E. L. Voynich. 

“Captains Courageous,’”? by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

New York. 

‘Quo Vadis,’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

“The Choir Invisible,’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘Hugh Wynne,”’ by S. Wier Mitchell. 

“Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

“The Gadfly,”’ by E. L. Voynich. 

“The Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ by 
Paul Leicester Ford. 

“Corleone,” by F. Marion Crawford. 
Boston. 

“Quo Vadis,”’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

“St. Ives,”? by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

‘“‘Farthest North,’’ by Fridtjof Nansen. 

“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell. 

‘‘Andronike,”’ by Stephanos T. Xenos. 

“Gondola Days,’”’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

It is worthy of note that ‘“‘Quo Vadis,”’ 
continues the best selling book on the 
market, and that Hall Caine’s “The 
Christian,” which had a large sale when 
published last year, is not in the lists, 
The people may be trusted to select the 
really good. 
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$3 Necktie Light. $4 Bicycle Light, $2.25. 
WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties. $6 Bicycle Light, $2.75. 
Agents wanted. Send for New Catalogue, Just out. 
ARE 


ru 1OO FAT 


\ i so, why not reduce your weight and be comfortable. Obesi re- 

-. en eg 5 op gg a 

matism, Apop etc., an not o angerous, but extremely 
annoyin: to people of refined 2 
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Battery Table Lamp. 
$2.75 Complete. 





hear from us; we can tell 
at atriding cost. The following are a few of thousands who have been 
reduced in weight and greatly improved in health by its use: 


Mich. 
.Bliss Rochester,N.¥ 
W. Poliock,Hartington,Neb, 
MAN. MissM. Nobles, Rac e, Wis., 
of Altoons,Pa,,says:'Tt reduced _ We are going to give away, barrels and 
me 26 pounds andT feel better 
now iiaa! tare Sr seus, DARREL OF SAMPLE BOXES FREE 
just to prove how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is to a 
If you want one, send us your name and address at once. 
x is sent in a plain sealed pac 


s. Correspondence 
Box, St. Louis, Mo. 


weight, 

COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. Each 
with no advertising on it to indicate what it con’ 
strictly confident HALL CuHEmticaL Co., D 


FITS” 


- EPILEPTICIDE will positively and permas 
nently cure Epslepsy, Fits or Falling Sickness. 
Endorsed by physicians and hospitals. Re- 
commended in United States Journal Health 
Reports. A Free Trial Bottle Sent to every 
sufferer on application. It has cured thou- 
sands! It willcure you! Why suffer longer ? 
It will cost you nothing to try it,and I will 
abide by the results. Write for it. Give full 
name, age, postoffice and express address. 


W. H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 
96 Pine Street, New York City. 














Any of these 





HAVE YO Symptoms? 
rv Platteri 


ing, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats(always due to weak or diseased heart); 
4 Shortness of Breath from oder o an, walking, etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
can or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder blade; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 
‘7 Hungry or Weak Spells; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep 


Is ; 
Dreaming, Nightmare; Choking Sensation in Throat; Oppressed Feeling in 
wens 5 Chest; Cold Hands and Feet ;’ Painful to Lie on Left 


Side; Dropsy; Swelling of the Feet or Ankles (one 
of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 
den deaths rarely result from other causes. 

Every day you read or hear of some one dropping dead. 
, Statistics fully prove that one person out of every 









four has a 


: WEAK or DISEASED 
HEART. 


Three fourths of the persons thus afflicted are not aware of 
the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 
who have been wrongfully treated for troubles of the 
Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 
be almost certain to becomeaffected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 









: 7 Z ~~ Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 
° ets disease. They are worth their weight in gold to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 
e e 
A Grand Offer! Medicine Sent Free! 
To satisfy the doubtful and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, post- 


paid, absolutely free of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentioned symptoms. Every sufferer 


should send their name and post-office address at once, for prompt action is nec: where the heart is in any 
way affected. Enclose stamp for postage. Address, Dr. AUSTIN ALBRO, Box 920, Augusta, Maine. 
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The Captain of Company G. 





Ten school-boys, full of patriot pride, 

In warlike band themselves allied. 

They bought their epaulets of brass, 

New caps—whose visors shone like glass— 

A fife and drum, some toy canteens, 

And bright tin swords, within their 
means, 

And then (so hard a youngster begs) 

Their mothers decked their trouser-legs 

With basted straps of snow-white tape, 

And made them each an army cape. 


Thus, all equipped, the youngsters came 
To organize and choose a name. 

As to the latter, they agree 

On “Texas Rangers, Company G.”’ 
Next came the point—most delicate 

On all occasions, small or great— 

Of leadership: Who should command? 
Who be the captain of the band ? 

Now here was plainly need of words ; 
For all the boys, but one, had swords. 
The youngest and the smallest one 
Staggered beneath his father’s gun. 


“Captain I choose ?” piped Bobby Small. 
“Then, smarty, I’1l be general !’’ 

Tom Prouty cried. And so it went: 
‘Each claimed some rank,and was content. 
A colonel brought a major out 

And three lieutenants at a shout. 

“T’m adjutant |’? screamed Ted McKee. 
The last boy shouted, ‘‘Orderly !’’ 


“Attention now !”’ the general cried. 
“Since each of us is satisfied, 

To discipline we’ll straight proceed. 
Right face ! left column ! march !” Indeed, 
*Twas hardly what the general meant ; 
For each his own direction went. 

All was confusion, till a thought 

The general’s scattered senses caught. 
“March where the private goes!” he cried; 
“And don’t spread out so awful wide !”’ 


The little private up and down 

Marched his proud captains through the 
town. 

He marched them to, he marched them 
fro. 

Where’er he went, they had to go. 

The grown folks whispered in high glee, 

‘“‘He makes them mind now, doesn’t he?” 

But, with their tin swords all ablaze, 

The captains proudly held their ways,— 

Too puffed with vainness to suspect 

That they were just subaltern-pecked ! 

—Sunday School Visitor. 

+e 

Reverence for Boys. 








I feel a profounder reverence for a boy 
than fora man. I never met a ragged 
boy on the street without feeling that I 
owe him a salute, forI know not what 
possibilities may be buttoned up under 
that shabby coat. When I meet you in 
the full flush of mature life, I see all 
there is of you ; but among the boys are 
the great men of the future, the heroes 
of the next generation ; the philosophers, 
the statesmen, the philanthropists, the 
great reformers and moulders of the next 
age. Therefore, I say, there is a peculiar 
charm to me in the exhibition of young 
people engaged in the business of edu- 


The Heart of the Athlete. 





Opinions vary as to the safety with 
which women may indulge in violent 
exercises in view of the possible injury 
to the pelvic organs; and concerning 
the possible harm to prostatic parts 
which may befall men in cycling. As 
far asthe heart is concerned, however, 
there has been but one opinion; 
namely, that the heart accustomed to a 
quiet life may be dangerously and per- 
manently crippled by excessive strain in 
these sports. Experience in medical 
practice teaches that the patient with 
compensated heart leak or other en- 
feebling disease must be extremely 
cautious in his exercises. The demon- 
stration of a dilation of the healthy 
heart under sudden violent exhausting 
efforts in these lines comes somewhat as 
asurprise. Yet there seems to be no 
doubt that it does occur. A number of 
clinical observers in Germany, England 
and elsewhere have detected by per- 
cussion and observation of the change in 
the point of apex beat that both ventricles 
of the heart dilate under these circum- 
stances and remain dilated for a longer 
or shorter time after the exercise is over. 
In the ‘‘Deutsche Medicinische Wochen- 
schrift?? Dr. Schott, of Bad Nauheim, 
brings to the aid of the diagnostician the 
Rontgen ray, affording ocular proof of 
the enlargement in the dimensions of 
the ventricles. He shows by such 
photographs that the shadow image of 
the dilated right ventricle first returns 
to normal dimensions as respiration be- 
comes natural. The bulging left ven- 
tricle, however, which may reach so far 
to the left that its apex beats outside the 
nipple, has been found still dilated 
eighteen minutes after cessation of effort. 
This shows the need of caution by all.— 
Maryland Medical Journal. 


——~@+—__ 
Too Classic for Them. 





A resident in a small suburban town 
quite a long distance from Boston had a 
visit from a German friend who knew 
very little English but played the violin 
well. One of this resident’s neighbors 
gave a ‘musical evening,” and of course 
he and his visitor were invited. The 
German took his violin, and when his 
turn came he played one of his best 
pieces, from one of the great masters. 

When he had finished there was an 
awkward silence, and no applause. The 
people were still looking expectantly at 
the German, who looked disappointed 
and flustered. The silence grew pain- 
ful. 

Finally the hostess, quite red in the 
face, edged over to the side of the Ger- 
man’s friend. 

“Can’t you get him to?’ she whis- 

pered. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, now that he’s got tuned up, 

isn’t he going to play something ?”’ 
——_~a———— 


Tf you ever use Actina Piays in your 
school entertainments, you will be inter- 
ested in the dramatic catalogue issued 
by Harold Roorbach, 132 Nassau S&t., 
New York. It is sent free toany address 





 cation.—James A. Garfield. 





on request. 
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$2 Xd 5 
This pretty Embroidered Plush | 
Cape 16x80, trimmed with Imitation 


Thibet all around, for $2.95. Or' 
with fine Bear Trimming ( 


$4.95 | 


No better value in the market. ( 
SS Money Refunded if unsatisfactory. 
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Write for our Fall Fashion Catalogue. : 
Mailed Free. 


MAHLER BROS. 
Sixth Ave. & 3fst St., New York City. 
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Will-Power 


AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
insures the Otherwise Impossible. 


~ Philosophy of success as demonstrated daily, In- 
m\ creases salary, assures fortune in business and 
pi SA Surrounds one with friends. Be magnetic, be a 
{174 power, be healthy, happy, prosperous and long- 
lived. Scientific principles—nothing visionary ; 
thousands of testimonials similiar to this: Rev. S. 
J. Carlock, Louisville, Ill., writes: 

"Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows 
brighter and sweeter every day; nervousness cured, health 
increasing, mind clear, zest to life and thrills of exquisite 
5 pleasure are frequent. Resultsare more than satisfactory and 

WF decisive victories have come to pass beyond what I hoped, bring- 
ing a great flood of happiness and ‘living streams of joy.’ Am 
surprised at former weaknesses which are now replaced by in- 
creasing strength and powerful impulse to the highest and best. 
Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this resistless force. My 
whole life is dedicated to this perfection of Govetogment.ane the 
—— joy of allis knowing my boundless possibilities of useful- 
ness. Ihave always believed in a perfect life but now I realize it.” KEY TO POWER 80c or 12¢ and 
addresses of three ministers, physicians or teachers. Circulars free. Address, 
PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, N.1.108, MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICACO, ILLS. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 and 
we will send Fee this High Grade latest 1898 
model $50.00 Vicuna Bicyele by express, C.O.D., 
subject to examination. Examine itat yourex- 

press office and if you find 
ita Genuine 1898 model, High 
Grade $50.00 Vicuna, as 
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4.95, and express 


THE VICUNA 





= ns ' material alone. 


ONE OF THE BEST BICYCLES MADE, finest seamless tubing, best material throughout, drop fo 
ball bearing, two-piece hanger, high grade guaranteed single tube pneumatic tires, hig e equipment 
throughout, finest nish maroon, biack or green enamel,handsome nickel trimmings,any gear. We give 4 one year 


cunself them arem.oo cach. oor'aatoie SEARS ROEBUCK & CO, (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
I. Chetmstord,Masss BALDNESS UNNECESSARY, FREE tistrorsientieticon Sto 






























offerthisseason, Address, 

falling hair positively cure dandruff and itching, sore scalps, eczema, barbers itch, 
etc. Read the testimony of Mr. F E. Baker, a member of the great glassware firm 
of John A, Webster & Co. Blackstone St’, Boston Maso, 


MR. BAKER 
(whose head had 
been nearly bald 



















Mrs.Anne C. Ohlson. 













T O- 
DAY for syn:p- 
tom blank, in 
formation which 
will enable you 
to GROW 
LUXURIANT 
HAIR, which 
Bwill cure all 
scalp diseasesf 
and for inter i 
ing book on 
hair and scalp.j 
You can also par-" 


I began the use of, 
Dr. Rhodes Rem- 
edies for bald- 
fness. My hair 
_ has stopped fall- 
jing out and new 
thair has grown 
dir I cannot say 
too much for 
your treatmentand would advise every- 
one suffering from baldness or scalp di- 
—, to use Dr. Rhodes’ we ayy = q 
ut the accompanying photograph tells — arr ae 
the rest of the story. That’s the point— ticipate in the AFTER USING, 
The Photos Tell The Story. unique $500 in gold hair growing contest. 


Address DR. A. E. RHODES CO,, Lowell, Mass. Hair and Scalp Specialists. 
for our financial responsibility refer to any National Bank in Lowell 
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BEFORE USING. 





















PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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CLASSIC BOOKLETS Sry cnt *posktets. 
Bryant Booklets. 
Souvenir Edition. Better than reward cards. Most 
instructive prizes in exisitence. Useful as 7 
mentary readers. Allschoolsuse them. LO - 
FELLOW BOOKLET containing celebrated 
poems, bound with silk ribbon, artistic colored cover, 
8 ,12mo. Special prices to teachers: Ge per 
copy, 2 copies for 10c; oniy 40c per dozen, post- 
paid BRN ANT BOOKLET, celebrated poems, 
ncluding Thanatopsis, To a Waterfowl, Death of the 
Flowers, Original illus. andcoverin3 colors. Teach- 
ers special rates; 10c each, 6 copies, 50c, per dozen, 
80c post-paid. Samples of the two, l4c. Special 
Combination Offer: 1 doz. Longfellow and 1 doz. 
Bryant Booklets, only $1.10 t-paid. 100 Long- 
fellow Booklets, t-paid, $3.00 net. 100 Bryant 
Booklets, postpaid, $6.00 net. No free samples. 

Address, M. C. BURKEL, 

479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 


DR. EVORY’S CALIFORNIA DIAMOND 


CATARRH rue crear cur 


for Catarrh, Deafness, Clogging of Nasal Organs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Head- 
ache, Foetid, Sickening Breath, Restores the Voice, 
Sense of Smell, etc. 50 cts. by Druggists or Mail. 


A. F. EVORY & CO., 362-17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Earn a Fine Telescope Without 
35 FEET LONG i FREES" 


These Telescopes are made in Europe. Measure closed 12 inches, 
opened over 3 1-2 ft. in 5 sections, They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS 
SAFETY CAPS to exclude dust, etc., POWERFUL LENSES, scientifi- 
cally ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by maker. Heretofore Tele- 
scopes of this size have been sold tor over $5.00. E Man, bv ry} 
Boy and Girl needs just such an instrument, OUR GRAND 60 DA 
OFFER. Write us stating you will sell 18 of our new Double-feed, Inde- 
structible Lamp Wicks at 10 cents each, and return the money $1.80 
fo us and we will send you the Wicks, when sold and money returned 
we will send you the fine Telescope by mail or express prepaid. You 
risk nothing. All unsold Wicks (if any) to be returned by you, and 
those sold paid for. Our Wicks sell easier than er; many 


sil hem feeua KIRTLAND WICK O0, [2 Nassan Sty ¥ Y. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


You Can Get an Ameri- 7S 
can Lever Watch. . .\ 
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WE WILL POSITIVELY SEND A GENUINE AMERICAN 
LEVER WATCH, which will run and keep goed time for 60 cTS. 
TO INTRODUCE at once into every house our NEW LAMP WICKS, 
for 60 cents we will send during the next 60 DAYS any person either 
sex) one of our beautiful GOLD PLATED WATCHES, who will send 
us an order with 60 CTS. for 60f BEACH’S PATENT ABESTOSIZED 
LAMP WICKS. These Wicks are Double Length, Double Feed, give 
Double Light and will Last almost forever; they have Fire Proof Tips, 
rice 10 cts. each; every body will use them asscon as they are known, 
We know of no better way to introduce them than tomake such liberal 
inducements that everyone will give them atrial, THE WATCH is 
made by one of the largest & most widely known American manufactur- 
ers and is timed and adjusted before ieaving the factory, and is WA 
RANTED ONE YEAR. We will NOT send C, O, D., the amount is 
ton small. We will not answer idle enquiries, we have no time. But 
we DO guarantee satisfaction, or refund money. Pos! 8 cts. extra, 
Such an offer ve ROCK vay Ww NERS Address 
F. y ; . 
EXCELSIOR BUILDING, Def nw. Box 783, NEW YORK CITY 


Home Games 4umost Given Away 






















A Toy manufacturer being compelled to raise a certain amount of 

money sold us 10,000 sets of games for almost nothing. We have com- 

bined she sets with a three months subscription to MODERN STORIES 

(a family story paper) for 15 CENTS, n’t miss this chance—worth 

many times the money. SEE WHAT YOU GET, ALL FOR 15 CTS, 

1 set of Dominoes. 1 game Forfei 

1 Checker Board and Men 13 Magic Tricks, 

1 game of Authors (48 cards in pack) | 1 game Clairvoyant. 

1 game Fox and Geese. 1 game Shadow Bluff, 

11 Parlor Games. 1 game Tableux. 

& game Nine Men Morris, 1 game Pantomines, 

1 game Fortune. 275 Autograph Album Verses. 

How to Tell a Person’s Age. A SYSTEM by which you can write to 

another person and NO ONE CAN READ IT without the key. 50 

charming conundrums with answers, All of the above sent securel 

very with a three months trial subscription to MODERN STORI 
orl15 CENTS. If not satisfactory, return and money will be refunded. 

This offer is made simply to introduce our paper, belie’ all who 

+ it three months, will continue to subscribe for years, ADDRESS, 

ODERN STORIES PUB, CO., LIONASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


dh! JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. R ibl Ss ful. 
Instructors experienced andcompetent. 
dents ful and pl d. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sentfree. Address, 


prag Pp School of Journalism, 
No. 80 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Physical Development of 
RUPTURE CURED. Women. 


Dr. H. E. Garrison quotes with ap- 


SUFF ERED THIRTY-THREE YEARS proval the saying of the late Dr. Frank 


Hamilton, ‘that calisthenics may be very 
AND NIGH TO DEATH, genteel and romping very ungenteel, but 


: one is the shadow, the other the sub- 
Remarkable Experiences of a Citizen | stance, of healthful exercise. Girls can 
of Riceville, lowa. only obtain health as boys do, by run- 

= ning, tumbling, by all sorts of innocent 

vagrancy. If girls were turned loose to 
amuse themselves spontaneously, to run 
up-hill and roll down, there would be 
fewer headaches in adult life. . Rolling 
gives exercise to various sets of muscles 
withont overtaxing them in trying to 
support the trunk. Many girls with 
round shoulders and rickety spines, in 
the author’s opinion, would have been 
saved these deformities had they done 
more tumbling. The school curriculum 
should be made broad enough to include 
development of body as well as mind. 
The schoolhouses should be set away 
from other buildings, and should have 
large surrounding playgrounds. The 
civic authorities must take cognizance of 
the physical needs of girls, and provide 

places, with every facility of reachin 
se Sa aoe Sei, tin tesa el when tiene 
One of the best known men in Mitchell County . 

is rejoicing in the fact that after suffering thirty- games can be engaged in. Every com- 
Seve ae hr, steed yng Weuital’y| munity should provide free bathing 
Smithville . Mr. Blandin is Sever ap eney facilities within its borders, and women 


N. 
as when relating the story of his cure. For t 
greater Part of his life he was laid up in bed ; his should be urged to use these unless they 
rupture ng so large that he could not find a . 
truss te hold anti he learned of the Dr. Rice have private arrangements for plunge- 
method. Mr. Blandin tells of a near neighboro aq ici ist i . 
his who was also ruptured and for whom Mr. baths Let masersich phy rene — st In en 
Blandin sent for the Rice treatment. The day it forcing the law for shorter working hours 
arriv' is ne r was suddenly stricken wit! * * 
astrangulated hernia; two douteds ‘and a half | for women, and there will be a brighter, 
dozen men held him down, the pain being so in- i i re) Tadd 
tense that he was outof his mind. Mr. Blandin healthier, happier set of women 
arrived on the scene just in the nick of time and Se eee 
a few minutes after the patient had revived from | The advertisement of Dr. Parker Pray Co., on 
a powerful dose of chloroform, the Rice system e 44should interest our lady teachers. This 
was put on, they had him up and dressed and he | firm has been in business since 1868 which speaks 
walked out to his barn. e circumstances of | well for them and their goods. 
these two cures attracted wide attention through- 
out the state. Dr. Rice has recently prepared a 
book, giving a full description of his method. It 1 
is a home cure at a very small cost and best ofall 
it cures without pain, danger, detention from | _ Hundreds of teachers are pursuing our Twenty- 
work or inconvenience of any kind. Readers tay P rote scoen > weeded to 
en cee ae cane pet get ty structors. Each lesson is superbly written, and all 
ness will be worth a great deal to those who suffer work: is corrected and returned. 
from rupture. Wnite to DR. W. 8. RICE, 315 A. Business or Ornamental Instruction. 
Main St., Adams, N. Y. Rapid Improvement Guaranteed. 
Beautiful Diplomas Granted Free. 


$1.00 BUYS $5.00 BOOK. |, 2ssy,Duion 82, Togo ttnchern gL, 


The finished work 
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7 
of more than 100 of |Gorrespondence Penmanship Bureau, 
scholars covering Springwater, New York. 
the entire range of 
human knowledge, Few sample REWARD 
invention and dis- CARDS and new cata- 
cnann A » B the r e e logue of Teachers’ Sup- 
, . z é lies; special low prices 
cluding the arts, P NOHIN WI X 
sciences, history, Bo Tlilford, N Y 
biography, p hilos- xX 500, oN. ¥. 
ophy, ast a9 
t 1 . We have the book everybody wants. 
raghy, nevigntion AGENTS. Low in price. Bigseller. Big profits. 
ghy, , 
geology, explor-| Freight paid. Creditgiven. Full outfit free. Write 
ation, botany, agri- | at once to STANDARD PUB. CO., 
culture, commerce, 41N. Gth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
finance, zoology, 
ethnology, physt SUBSCRIPTIONS ‘ every magazine and news- 
ology, chemistry, AT paper in thecountry. Send for 
electricity, law, my catalogue ofreduced prices 
medicine, theology, CUT RATES andsave money. Address 
statistics, etc. Item- | J. M.Hanson, Subscription Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
bodies ee igen ge o-_ of a 
terms, late census, atlas 0} e whole globe an 
scientific, historical, military, social and civil infor- 
mation classified for ready "reference. Facts in a SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
— ape negro pay BY Tey. — a ) aN > wv . 
tains ages, nearly & ustrations. 
bound in beaut art cloth stam vin gold, with ° XX ra VY 
ornamental! ges. mammot! ize 9'¢x6! . 
inches, elegantly printed on hanusome paper an vv Y’ ‘4 > Nw Ae b ‘ | 
never sold at less than $5.00. To advertise our vic- 
torious plan of selling direct to the people at whole- 7 Y es 
sale we will send this grand reservoir of information 


to any one sending us $1.00 before Nov. Ist. Ifby Best system extant. Endorsed by the U. 8S. 
mail 25 cents additional. If book is not all we claim | | Government and leading Educators. ‘Thoroughly 
return it and get your money back. A 2 centstamp | ftaught by reporters. Most practical and com- 
will bring our immense 7 T of bargain books. | I plete serial lessons for HOME STUDY ever com- 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Lr’p. 232-234-236 Fifth | [ piled. Success guaranteed. Positions for gradu- 
Ave., Chicago, This house is reliable.—Ed. ates. Tuition moderate in payments. Particulars 
and trial lesson FREE. 


SHORTHAND FREE orn irate’. eil'cs || SAUSSER'S SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 


sons by mail as Well as 
personally. Write for circulars. Chaffee’s Phono- Dept. C, Sausser BI’dg., Tyrone, Pa. 

















graphic Institute, Oswego, N. Y., E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 
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An Elgin Watch 


owes its perfection in time telling to 
the pains-taking care exercised in the pro- 
duction of every part, and to its accurate 
adjustment before it leaves the factory. 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


have genuine ruby bearings, which with 
their specially hardened pivotal points 
render them as near wear-proof as 
mechanism can be made—they will last a 
generation, ; 
High grade, but not high price. 
Sent Free, our handsome illustrated book- 

let about watches. 

An Elgin Watch always has 

the word “Elgin” engraved on 

the works—fully guaranteed. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


B. & B. 

















it costs you nothing 


to get our new large illustrated catalogue 
—pictures and prices of stylish suits,skirts, 
capes, jackets and like goods in great 
variety—book tells about all the store 
sells, 

Costs you nothing to get samples of any 
sampleable goods—Silks, Dress goods, 
Black Goods, Plaids, Flannels, etc.—styles 
and prices that will show we've deter- 
mined to get your orders by selling choice 
goods at prices that will save you money. 

Write for samples new all-wool Dress 
goods, 25, 35, 45 cts. a yard—best medium: 
priced goods we’ve ever offered. 

See what fine Dress Goods 50,75 cts per 
yard will buy here. Other Dress goods 
85 cts. to $5.00. 

50 inch all-wool Black Cheviottes and 
Diagonals 50 cts.—not only width, but 
quality unusual for the money. 

Rich new striped Taffeta silks, 75 cts. 
per yard—Narrow, medium and broad 
stripes—Nearly half a hundred swell 
colorings. Don’t think you’ll find a silk 
stock equal to this store’s anywhere else 
in thiscountry. Royal collection of new 
novelty silks 50 cts. to $3.00. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
DEPT. E, ALLEGHENY, PA, 


AGENTS 


We have hundreds working for 
us who earn big wages selling 


ie” Steam Cooker 


Prevents steam and odors. Will 
reduce fuel bills 50 per cent. 
Whistle blows when cooker needs 











more water. 
SPECIAL PREMIUM DINNER SETS 
To further introduce the Ideal Cooker into thous- 
ands of homes, we shall offer many beautiful dinner 
sets as premiums, among thema 112 piece decor- 
ated English dinner set. A harvest for agents. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. You may work whole 
or partoftime. Very liberal terms. Write to-day. 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box 42, Toledo, Ohio. 


Free to Bald Heads. We will 
send free on application full in- 
formation how to grow hair upon 
bald heads, stop hair falling, and 
> produce a fine growth of whiskers, 
mustache, etc. J. LORRIMER & 
OO., 1005 Penn Ave.,Baltimore,Md, 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 


THE 


Perry « * 


Pictures. 
ONE CENT EACH 


by the hundred, postpaid. 20 for 30 cents. Sev- 
eral times as large as this cut, on paper 514 by 8 


inches, 
800 SUBJECTS. 


Send two-cent stamp for 16 page illustrated 
catalogue. Address, 


THE PERRY PICTURES, 
E.A.Perry, «= = Malden, Mass. 
Be sure and mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


EAR Ne '0U CaN po IT 


in a few hours 
THIS FINE 


among friends; 
by distributing 


wen 
samples and sell- 


ing a few dollars worth of our fine 
Perfumery, voring Extracts, 
Toilet Soap, etc. BOYS & GIRLS 
we have an easy plan for you. 
Write at once for Circular and 
full particulars. OROFTS & REED, 
6650 AUSTIN AVE., B-54CHICAGO. 


1000 


QUESTIONS IN 


ARITHMETIC 


with answers, just out, in pamphlet form, and 
will be mailed to any teacher for 10cents, prepaid. 
G. B CO., Wooster, Ohio. 


3 VALUABLE BOOKLETS—FOR INTRODUCTION 10c 
Handy Complete Topical Outlines of U. S. History’ 
Civil Government, English and American Literature. 
and other valuable information. Address 
SUN PUB. CO., Ashland, O. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 


And secure a Railroad position. Address, 
Oberlin School of Telegraphy, Oberlin, Ohio. 





















Independent. 





“Madam,” said the conductor, as he 
punched her ticket, “Iam very sorry, 
but you can’t have your dog in this car. 
It’s against the rules.’’ 

“T shall hold him in my lap all the 
way,’’ she replied, ‘‘and he will not dis- 
turb anyone.” 

“That makes no difference,”’ said the 
conductor. ‘Icouldn’t allow my own 
dog here. Dogs must ride in the baggage 
car. I’ll fasten him all right for you—”’ 
“Don’t you touch my dog, sir!’’ said 
the young woman, excitedly. “I will 
trust him to no one !’’ 

And with indignant tread, she marched 
to the baggage car, tied her dog, and re- 
turned! About fifty miles farther on, 
when the conductor came along again, 
she asked him: 

“Will you tell me if my dog is all 
right?” 

“I am very sorry,’’ said the conductor, 
politely ; ‘“‘but you tied him to a trunk, 
and he was thrown off with it at the last 
station.”’ 





—~@]e 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from a. had placed 
in his hands by an East India m ssionary the form 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a one and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoYEs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





At the nning of the school year teachers 
return to their work with new enthusiasm and 
with a firm resolve to help the boys and girls 
make the most of themselves. Every such teacher 
will find a 4 in this direction “in the Perry 
Pictures.” ey will bring beauty and gladness 
into the life of the child. They can be made to 
affect the home powerfully, To know these pic- 
tures is to desire them. Sold at one cent each by 
the hundred, postage prepaid, they are within 
the reach of all. Send two-cent stamp for cata- 
logue to-day. Address, The Perry Picture Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


TEACHERS; We Mail Free Our 
9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Emb 

Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


This little slip and 25 
6000 FOR ONE YEAR, cents in silver will 
bring you the best Current To wy pub- 
lished, one year, monthly. CUT THIS OUT 
and send it to HN WARREN BALL, 
Editor and Publisher, Rochester, N. Y 
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Sixty Centuries of History. 


A Remarkable Historical Library Containing the Entire History of the World. 
Magnificently Illustrated Throughout. 


This is indeed a remarkable work, one which to us seems perfectly to fit the needs of the present 
day. A Library that enables one to thoroughly understand the history of the world from the be- 
ginning. A work that provides the way for all to become thoroughly acquainted with the makers 
ot the world's history. One can here follow Julius Cesar through his remarkable career watch 
with interest the rise and fall of the Roman empire, dwell awhile in company with thegreat Nelson, 
travel side by side with Napoleon through his victories and defeats, realize the influence of Bis- 
marck’s strong policy for Germany, or follow the brave deeds of ourown country's heroes. In fact, 





THE SURRENDER AT SEDAN IN 1870, 


The French army, 184,000 men, surrender to the German army of 250,000 men. This event was the 
signal for the downfall of the French Empire and establishment of the Republic. Thisis one ofthe hundreds 
of full-page illustrations from the library (twice this size) which go clearly and beautifully illustrate the 
events of interest and importance in the world’s history.1 


with the aid of this magnificent work one may in aseason’s reading or by dippinginto the Library 
for an hour or two every now and then, acquire a wider and firmer grasp on the history of the 
world and the men who have made it than could be obtained by grubbing about for a lifetime. 
Under the plan of McClure’s History Club, through which the Library is being distributed, you 
obtain the work at a fraction of the regular price, and if you wish, pay for it a little atatime. The 
entire work is delivered to club members as soon as they join, and they pay for the work in their 
own way. This is an opportunity toequip your home ata trifling cost with the finest historical 


Library that has ever been published. 


A postal card addressed to McClure’s History club, 141 East 25th Street, New York, will secure full 
information regarding the novel Club plan, the Library itself, and the special proposition which is 
now being offered to those who become members during the month of October. We believe we are 
doing our readers a service by advising them to investigate this remarkable offer at once. 





Will be printed with name ofschool 
Report Cards and teacher oneach card. 25cards, 
35 cénts ; 50 cards, 50 cents ; 100 cards, 90 cents. Sam- 
ple sent for2-centstamp. Stamps nottaken. Address, 
SCOTT ETTER, Palmyra, Illinois. 





SHORTHAND written in an hour for notes; 6 to 
12 weeks for rapid work by non-shading, non-position, 
connective vowel Pernin method. World’s Fair 
award. Trial lesson free, self instructor on appro- 





val, Write H. M. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





A BUSINESS WITHOUT CAPITAL 


built up selling our Star Harness Mender and other 
necessities. We send goodscash orcredit. Write 
D. T. Graham, 1537 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 





BOOKKEEPING successfully taught by mail. 
Prepare for a good position. 
The war has made bookkeepers in demand. Trial 
lesson 10c. Tuition for full course $5.00. Write to 


PROF. C, F. GLASS, New Alexander, O. 
















teacher who is willing to study. 
subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR get special rates. 


Special Rates to Normal Instructor Subscribers. 


By referring to the Advertisement of the ATIERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORIIAL on second 
cover page of this number you will find that subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are given special 
low rates for several of our most popular Courses. 

If you are not ina position to attend a NORIIAL SCHOOL, yef are anxious to improve your spare 
time by taking up some thorough course of study, send for the catalogue of the AMTIERICAN COR- 
RESPONDENCE NORTIIAL, and learn what we can do for you in your own home, while you are 
teaching or otherwise engaged. This institution is conducted by the publishers of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and has, since its organization, given instruction, BY TAIL, to over 20,000 teachers, 
and students preparing to teach. We have helped them very materially and can greatly assist any 
Better send for catalogue and full instructions. 


Remember that 

















44 
To Kandy Land. 





Who’s off with me to Kandy Land? 
Why, every boy and girl. 

They think there sugar houses stand 
With peppermint stars atwirl ; 


That floors in carmel squares are laid ; 
Molasses chips, each wall ; 

At windows of white frosting made 
Spun candy curtains fall ; 


That parlor chairs are chocolate cream, 
With taffy chamber sets, 

And down the lollipop halls, they dream, 
Stand barley statuettes. 


And out of doors they think the trees 
Bear candied cherry and pear, 

And spread their green pistachio leaves 
Upon the honeyed air. 


But hear! Alas! real Kandy Land 
Is a little Indian town, 
Seen on your map, where mud huts stand, 
With children thin and brown. 
Half-starved, they ask but rice or grain, 
They know no candy joy, 
Who goes with me? I ask again. 
What, not a girl or boy? 
—Frances Bent Dillingham. 
+> 


The Making of a Man. 





If there is any better material for man- 
making than farmers’ boys we do not 
know whatitis; and if there is any 
better place to begin the making of men 
than on a farm we do not know where it 
is. A writer in The Advance tells 
how it is : 

A ride through the country in the 
busy harvest season was our duty and 
privilege. The farmer boy was in evi- 
dence everywhere. We meta tiny speci- 
men striding along the roadside, swing- 
ing his arms as he walked, in an alto- 
gether mannish style. To the greeting, 
‘Hello, Captain ! where are you going ?”’ 
the little fellow responded with honest, 
upturned baby face and boyish pride, 
“Hello! I’m going to grandma’s.”’ 
There was such a business air about him 
that you knew instinctively that he had 
been trusted to do something, all alone. 

We met a farm-wagon crowned by the 
spreading hay-rack. The team was 
driven by a very young man whose every 
motion said, ‘‘Let no man despise my 
youth, Iam master of this outfit.” We 
passed a partly finished stack of grain. 
Upon the top a man was scientifically 
packing away the bundles. But it was 
a boy in knee pants, with bare brown 
legs and feet, that, in manly fashion, 
was passing them up with a fork from 
the great wagon that stood alongside. 

As soon as the farmer’s boy is old 
enough to gather the eggs, he has some- 
thing to do. As soon as he can feed the 
stock, use the spade or the hoe, handle 
the lines, hold the plow, ride on the cul- 
tivator or rake, he is sharing his father’s 
work. ‘Father says I may plow his 
corn this year,” boasts the twelve-year- 
old proudly. And as he strikes out 
holding the handles, or riding the sulky, 
his head is high, and he’s every inch a 


man. 
Some morning, as he washes for break- 


} not like. 
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fast outside the kitchen door—with the 
rest of the men !—the father says, ‘You 
may take Bess and Jen to-day and hitch 
on to the machine and mow the grass in 
the south meadow.” At night, “Jack 
Ruder is going to get up his wheat to- 
morrow. I guess you can make a hand 
this year. You can go in my place.” 
Jack helped them last week and they 
are “changing work,’”’ and the boy is to 
fill his father’s place. What a chance 
for man-making !— Young People’s Weekly. 
—+2e-—___ 


How Plants Protect Themselves 
From Animals. 





Many animals feed upon growing 
plants. The poor little plants have a 
hard time of it. If they lose all their 
green leaves, they lose all their food 
store. So they try to protect themselves. 

Some poison plants throw out an odor 
that the animals do not like ; so they let 
such plants alone. Others take in hard 
matter from the soil. This makes them 
very tough, and the animals cannot eat 
them. 

Some plants cover their leaves with 
soft, furry hairs, which the animals do 
The mullein that grows in the 
pasture has very furry leaves. 

Some plants send out thorns and 
prickles. The blackberry vines and the 
rose bushes do this. 

I am going to tell you a curious thing. 
Some plants have these thorns only 
down low. Upabove, where the animals 
can not reach, there are no thorns. The 
holly is like this. 

In some countries we find a very stiff 
grass. The poor sheep often cut their 
noses on it. 

The thistle and the burdock are 
covered with long, sharp spines. The 
nettle is covered with stinging hairs. 
Did you ever try to pick a purple thistle 
blossom ? 

Do you remember the clusters of 
thorns on the barberry bush ? 

The plant says, ‘I will not give my 
leaves away. I will fight for them and 
whoever tries to take them must look 
out !’"—From ‘The Plant Baby,’ by Kate 
Louise Brown. 


—————_~g > e——_—___—_. 
A Riddle Solved. 





Not long ago a gentleman of Cleveland 
received a letier from his lawyer. He 
could not read a word of it, but thought 
that perhaps his wife, who had once or 
twice before deciphered bad handwriting 
for him, could do so, and took it home 
with him. His wife had no better luck 
than he. 

“Why don’t you take it over to Jim- 
merson, the druggist ?”’ she said. ‘‘They 
say he can read anything.”’ 

He knew it referred to an important 
law matter, and was anxious about it. 
So he put on his hat and overcoat and 
went over to the drugstore. 

“Can you make this out?’’ he said. 

The druggist took it and glanced it 
over. He took it tothe nearest gas-jet 
and looked it over again. After a long 
scrutiny, he marched to the back of the 
store and disappeared behind a partition. 
The gentleman thought that very likely 





he had gone to get a magnifying-glass. 
He was gone a little while, and then 
came back with the letter in one hand 
and a good-sized bottle in the other. 

“There you are,’’ said the druggist. 

‘“‘What’s this?’ inquired the gentle- 
man. 

“Why, your tonic.” 

“Who said anything about a tonic?” 

‘“‘Why, you handed me the prescrip- 
tion.” 

“Prescription ?”’ 

‘*Yes, here it is.” 

‘“‘What!”’ roared the other. ‘Did you 
think that was a prescription? It’s a 
letter from my lawyer about a suit !”’ 

He went out chuckling with delight. 
The Cleveland paper does not tell, how- 
ever—as it certainly should have told— 
whether or not he paid for the tonic.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Po 
Chips for the Teacher. 








Learn to laugh. A good laugh is bet- 
ter than medicine. Learn how to tella 
good story. A well-told story is as wel- 
come asa sunbeam ina sick room. Learn 
to keep your own troubles to yourself. 
The world is too busy to care for your 
ills or sorrows. Learn to stop croaking. 
If you cannot see any good in the world, 
keep the bad to yourself. Learn to hide 
your pains and aches under a pleasant 
smile. 
you have the earache, headache, or rheu- 
matism. Don’t cry. Tears do well 
enough in novels, but they are out of 
place in real life. Learn to meet your 
friends and pupils with a pleasant smile. 
When the teacher ceases to learn he 
should also cease to teach. No matter 
what his talents or attainments may be, 
he is unfit to lead and guide others the 
moment the spirit of growth and develop- 
ment within him is dead. Verily, ‘‘Itis 
the spirit that quickeneth.’”’—New York 
Education. 





+ E> 
Queer Facts in Our History. 





George Washington ended his term as 
President in his sixty-fifth year, and so, 
too, did John Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
James Madison and Monroe. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
both died on the same day, July 4, 1826, 
exactly fifty years after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. One 
other President, James Monroe, died on 
July 4. His death occurred in 1831. 

Every President, it is said, with the 
exception of William H. Harrison, has 
had blue eyes. 


——___—__¢ <o____—__ 
Deafness Cannot Be Cured. 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way tocure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachan Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed deafness is the re- 
sult,and unless the inflammation can be taken out 
and this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; ninecasesout 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucoussurfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can not be 
quot by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, 
ree. 


oid by Draw i HENEY & 00. Toledo, O. 
sts, 75c. 
Hall’s yamihe | Pills are the best. 





No one cares to hear whether’ 
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Sent C. O. D. anywhere in 
this country, subject to 
approval. 
Description of Above BJ 
Jacket. , 
No. 100.. This Jacket is made from a very fine 
grade of Boucle, the very latest style, proper length ' 
and everything pertaining to same is of the best; 
storm collar, and straps of broadcloth running 
down the back and front, with silk overstitched 
edges ; large pearl buttons, and in fact a real “gem” 
at the price ; very eure and nubby ap- 


pearing. PRIGHONLY | 0 $5.65 
YDON-PALMER CO. 
Market and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 

















100 Handsome Houses 


are shown in the current 
number of my design book 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


costing from $600 to $13,000. Views, plans and 
full descriptions given. These plans show the 
best and latest ideas in dwelling-house building, 
and will greatly assist you if you intend to build, 
Sent, prepaid, for $1.00. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Afchitect, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Descriptive Circular 


Mention 
for stamp. Normal Instructor, 





MERIT is the Heavy Artillery by which we 
are constantly winning victories, 





NED 
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De PRay's WORLD "Fist acu 
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TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


Sold Everywhere by Leadin Perfume, 
Fancy Goods and Hair Stores. ae 
BY MAIL, 5c. EXTRA. 


Rosaline for tinting lips, cheeks and finger nails 
a rosy hue, true to nature,—undetected ; stands ocean 
bathing—25 cts. 

Cream Vanola.,a beneficial emollient for softening 
and whitening the handsand complexion. Jar, 25cts. 

Hygenia Face Powder. highly medicinal, very 
adhesive and spreads smoothly on the skin. In non- 
spilling boxes, 35 cents ; natural flesh and white. 

Glora Lily Lotion, removes tan, cures sunburn 
rough, dry skin, whitens complexion and hands; 4 
oz. bottles, 50 cts. 

Ongoline, a harmless liquid, for bleaching and 
cleaning finger nails; also removes stains from the 
skin. Beware of poisonous compounds. Bottles, 50c. 

Diamond Nail Enamel, polishes finger nails, 
Box 25 cts, 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY Co., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
SALESROOMS: 12 East 23d St., N: Y. 


























In Rustic Ways. 





The blackbirds whistle all day long 

A rhythmic gladness in their song ; 
And night and morning down the lane 
Drifts by the cow-bells’ rude refrain. 


The flicker dips on golden wings, 
And far across the meadow swings ; 
The swallow skims in lines of grace 
Like to the curves that painters trace. 


Above, below, and everywhere 

A sense of living thrills the air ; 
Spring’s message through the silent sent, 
With earth and wood and sky is blent. 


The hedge-row blossoms stain the sod, 
The south winds make the grasses nod, 
And woolly lambs in awkward play 

Down the green hillside ambling stray. 


Along the blue horizon rim 

The lights and shadows sink or swim 
And penciled faintly on the skies 

A ghostly half-moon’s crescent lies. 


The blackbirds chant the whole day long, 
A rhythmic madness in their song ; 
And dusk and dawn along the Jane 
Echoes the cow-bells’ rude refrain. 
— Woman’s Home Companion. 
——— ooo —— 
On Hand. 





I saw a boy sitting on the edge of the 
wharf fishing, and saidto him: ‘Well, 
my boy, you don’t seem to have caught 
any fish.”’ 

“No,” said he, “but I think I shall. 
I’m expecting a shoal of fish in any time 
now. I’ve been fishing here three days, 
but had no luck ; but I’m quite sure the 
fish will be in soon. They came in 
about this time last year.” 

“Why not wait till they come, and 
then do your fishing ?”’ asked I. 

“O sir !’’ said the plucky little fellow, 
“T’d rather be here when they come.”’ 

I left him and walked on down to the 
end of the wharf, and in about an hour 
returned. As I came near where the 
boys were fishing I saw that he was 
landing the speckled beauties on the 
wharf in true Izaak Walton style. The 
fish had come in! The persevering lad 
had taught me a useful lesson.—The 
Junior Herald. 

——__+2-+—__ 
When Visitors are In. 





Don’t ask visitors if they wish any 
certain subject taught. 

Don’t change the regular order of work 
unless requested. 

Teach as if no stranger were in the 
room, 

Don’t leave your pupils and pay too 
much attention to the visitor. There is 
sure to be disorder if you do. 

Always be ready for visitors. Never 
allow your pupils to get into such condi- 
tions or positions as you would not care 
to have visitors see. 

Don’t try to cover mistakes of pupils. 
Mistakes are only natural. Visitors enjoy 
them and delight to see children correct 
themselves and each other. 

Be natural. Don’t put on a “‘visitor’s” 
manner of voice. The children will 
notice it, and being unused to the sudden 
change, will not respond promptly. They 
will, too, set you down as a hypocrite. 





Enemy’s Property at Sea. 





It is still the custom in war to seize 
the private property of the enemy at 
sea when it is carried under the enemy’s 
flag. The squadron off Cuba have cap- 
tured several Spanish merchantmen, 
loaded with Spanish goods, which are 
held as prizes for the profit of the crews 
and officers making the captures. 

Making war in this way is not ap- 
proved by many people. To be sure, 
plausible arguments in its favor can be 
presented. Destroy an enemy’s wealth 
and you sap his strength without blood- 
shed and he must the sooner beg for 
peace. If his goods are not captured the 
money they represent may be used to 
prolong the war. But such arguments 
have lost in force since privateering was 
abolished and a neutral flag was con- 
ceded to protect an enemy’s goods, ex- 
cept contraband. Because of these ad- 
vances it rarely happens that the result 
of a war can be affected by seizing pri- 
vate property at sea. 

Hence, the arguments against this 
practice now have greater force. On 
land private property, not contraband, 
is exempt from confiscation under ordi- 
nary conditions Why should not pri- 
vate property at sea be exempt also? 
True, a war cannot be fought with rose- 
water, yet if a practice be unessential to 
the successful conduct of a war, it should 
be abandoned in the interests of hu- 
manity. This practice, moreover, en- 
courages war-making for prize-money 
and thus fosters the debasing idea that 
war may be turned to a man’s pecuniary 
advantage. 

The exemption from capture of private 
property at sea, except contraband, is 
favored by the leading writers on inter- 
national law. The United States and 
Prussia in 1785, and the United States 
and Italy in 1871, embodied it in treaties. 
Secretary of State J. Q. Adams in 1823 
tried to have Russia, France and Eng- 
land recognize the doctrine. In 1856 our 
government proposed it as part of the 
Declaration of Paris. Austria, Prussia 
and Italy fought their war of 1866 in ac- 
cord with it. Prussia, in the war of 
1870, offered to respect it if France would 
do so. Why is the principle not yet es- 
tablished ? 

Self-interest is the main cause. Noth- 
ing can become part of international law 
without the sanction of Russia, France 
and England, and they evidently believe 
that commerce-destroying might be a 
useful weapon in their future wars. The 
failure of the United States, despite its 
traditions, to recognize the principle in 
the Spanish war is regretted by many 
enlightened citizens.— Youth’s Companion 


a 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Rev. E. P. Lyon, Westford, Vermont, says: ‘I 
consider it a duty to speak in commendation of 
Central University. I heartily approve a method 
that enables young men and women, whose cir- 
cumstances will not permit a residence course, to 
thus complete their education by a system of 
home study that is equal to most, and superior to 
many of the residence colleges of this country. 
Indeed I do not hesitate to say, that considering 
the course of study and the wholesome influence 
exerted upon the student's life, that I should 
choose your school for the alma mater of my young 

ople.”’ Hundreds of others, among them lead- 
ing educators, clergymen and writers of note have 
spoken quite as strongly in favor of the work of 
this school. Write for announcement. Addess 
the secretary. 
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The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price, 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after. 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


i IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold 
entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, 
many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


: 5 THE LARKIN PLAN 








saves you half the regular retail prices ; halfthecost. You 
pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium ; itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


== =. 1g Can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 

: the occupant while reclining. Head-rest adjustable. Spring 
a i seat. A synonym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 

ql Sab * of oak, polished antique finish. ‘The entire chair is uphol- 
ul stered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue 

or Olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 
AFTER THIRTY DAys’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory and as ibpect to out 





OUR GREAT 


COMBINATION BOX. 
Enough to Last an Average Family One Ful! Year. 


remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 
order. We make nocharge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 


% shipment duy after order is received. Money re- This Last of Contents Changed as Desired. 
funded promptly if the BOX or PREMIUM does not § 190 Bare ‘Sweet Home” Soap, +... $6.00 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The poncnithasnesupesior Largobers. 
transaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . 10 

% Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- A perfect soap for flannels. 

auqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the .12 Pkgs. Boraxine Powder (fulllbs.) 1.20 

contents of a Combination Box among a few neigh- An unequalled laundry luxury. 

bors, who readily pay the listed retail prices. This 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . . .20 

provides the $10 needful to pay our bill,and gives the 1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap . . .60 
— the premium as “a a profit.” cane Saas A matchless 

4 e wide successof this plan confirms all our claims. 1-4.Dos, Old English Castile Soap. . . 30 

@ THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . . —.25 

’ . 1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap . . ..25 

Larkin St, Buffalo, N. Y. 1-4 Doz. Larkin’sTarSoap .... . 30 
Established 1875. Capital $500,000. Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap... .. + 380 

1 Bottle, 1 Cunce, Modjeska Perfume. . 30 

0 Delicate, retined, popular, lasting. 

1 Jar, 2 Ounces, Modjeska Cold Cream . 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin, 
: 1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . . . .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. ° 
Handsomely 1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap 10 
Illustrating 15 The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
Premiums sent The Premium, Worthat Retail. . . , 10.00 
1 il 
anrowest. § 2 SIO, dsius! Nota! $20 
9 (Premium gratis.) « 





NoTr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know that the 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill allpromises advertised above.-—-£d, Normal Instructor. 

Christian Uplook, Buffalo says :—We have bought and used “Sweet Home” Soaps a number of years. It has 
always proved entirely satisfactory. The premiums are all that is claimed forthem. We wonder that the 
Larkin Company can give so much for so little. They are perfectly reliable. 





THE CLEANER ’TIS, THE COSIER ’TIS, 
WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT 


SAPOLIO 


66 Stamping Patterns, Large 
Beautitul designs for dloniton 
lace work, cut work, center- 
ieces, doilies, outlining,paint- 
ng and embroidery,many 14 





100 Gummed Labels 10 cents. 





printed on good white 





| Gummed Label Co., New Philadelphia, 0. Bx 777. 


Your Name & Address 
RUSSEL SEIBERT 


gummed paper, prepaid 
1u0 for 10c 300, 25c 


Opposite form 14 size 


in, insize.Given fora3 months 
trial subscription to TuE 
HoME, & household journal of 
stories, fashions, fancy work, 
literary sketches, etc, Send 150 
and get the outfit and journal, 
THE HOME, 141 ill. 
St., Boston, Mass, 


BERLAN, OHIO. 





Send 10 orders and we will mail free, Book contain- 
ing Nicknames and Pseudonyms of prominent peo- 
ple, price 25. - Money back if not satisfied 
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GREAT BOOKS AT COST! 


Remarkable Distribution of STANDARD LITERATURE, to Introduce THE PATHFINDER. 


ORE of the classics of English literature now find their way to the public through the PATHFINDER than through any other channel. No wonder, then, that we are able to 
‘ offer such splendid bargains to book buyers. Every book that goes out speaks a good word for the PATHFINDER and the good work it is doing ; and the advertising is our profit 
This year, by virtue of the completion of our own extensive new publishing plant and our reciprocal arrangements with other publishers, we offer greater inducements than ever 


before, and we ares all INSTRUCTOR readers to share in this unusual opportunity. 
glish language. The books are substantially bound in fine cloth, artistically stamped in silver and ink, 











Our new MASTERPIECE EDITION embraces the best works in the En; f 
and the print is large and good. They are marvels of modern book-making and they establish the high-water mark in cheap literature. Order one or a hundred ; you can make 
no mistake in any case. 

1. Abbe Constantin Ludovic Halevey ; 34. Hiawatha Longfellow | 68. Princess Lord Tennyson 
2. Adventures of a Brownie Miss Mulock | 35. House of the Seven Gables Hawthorne | 69. Queen of the Air John Ruskin The e 
8. 2Esop’s Fables 36. Idle Thoughts ofan Idle Fellow J. K. Jerome | 70. Rab and His Friends Dr. J. Brown 
4. Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll | 37. Idylls of the King Tennyson | 71. Rasselas Samuel Johnson -_ 
5. As You Like It Shakespeare | 38. Imitation of Christ T. a’Kempis | 72. Reveries of a Bachelor Ik Marvel 
& Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 0. W- Holmes | 40. Julius Cesar” ‘ihakeoneare | 74 Romeo and Jvalict Ghakenpenre 
. Autocrat of the Breakfast e O. W. Holmes . Julius espeare | 74. Romeo and Jtuliet espeare * 
8& Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 41. Lady of the Lake Sir W. Scott | 75. Sartor Resarrus Thos. Carlyle | is the my current events paper worthy of the 
9. Bacon’s Essays 42. Lalla Rookh Thomas Moore | 76. Scarlet Lette Hawthorne | name. It gives al] the history-making news of 
10. Beauties of Shakespeare Dodd | 43. Lamb’s Essays of Elia 77. Sesame and Lilies John Ruskin | the world intelligently digested and en 
11, Black Beauty Anna Sewell | 44. Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia 78 Ships that Pass in the Night Beatrice Harraden | Classified, enlivened with interesting special arti- 
12. Book of Golden Deeds Charlotte Yonge | 45. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 79. Sign of the Four A. C. Doyle | cles on timely topics, hberally illustrated ; anec- 
13. Bracebridge Hall Irving | 46. Lang’s Green Fairy Book 80. Sketch Book Irving | dotes; great speeches, etc., for supplementary 
14. Browning, Robert, Poems 47. Lang’s Red Fairy Book 81, Stickit Minister 8. R. Crockett | reading. 16 large pages every week pp the year. 
15. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Byron | 48. Lang’s Blue Fairy Book = - 82. St. Mark’s Rest John Ruskin | Now that current events study is so widely recog- 
16. Child’s History of England Dickens | 49. Lays of Ancient Rome Macaulay | 83. Story ofan African Farm Olive Schreiner | nized in progressive schools, you cannot afford to 
17. Comedy of Errors Shakes: 50. Light of Asia Sir E. Arnold | 84. Table Talk and other Poems William Cowper do withoutthe Pathfinder : an d by our great book 
18. Confessions of an Opium Eater DeQuincey | 51. Longfellow’s Poems 85. Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare | (for you can now h ith 4 rok, c 
19. Cranford Mrs. Gaskell | 52. Lowell’s Poems 86. Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne | 1, y ks ia] ave it iree. ates $1 a year ; 
20. Crown of wid Olive John Ruskin 58. Lacile Owen Meredith | 87. Tempest nape Shakespeare weeks on trial, 25 cents. 
1. Discourses of Epictetus . espeare | 88. Ten Nights in a Bar Room R ur 
22. Dolly Dialogues Anthony Hope | 55. Marmion Sir Walter Scott | 89. Three Men in a Boat J. K. Jerome FOR sc H fete) L Cc LU BS 
23. Dreams Olive Schreiner | 56. Merchant of Venice Shakespeare | 90. Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 10 copies to one address, 70 cents a year each; 20 
24. Dream Life Ik Marvel | 57. Merry Wives of Windsor Shakespeare | 91. Through the Looking Glass Lewis Carroll | copies 60 cents. Starta club-in your school at 
25. Drummond’s Addresses 58. Mornings in Florence John Ruskin | 92, Tillyloss Scandal J. M. Barrie | once at these rates and we will send you abso-= 
26. Emerson’s Essays, Vol. I. 59. Much Ado About Nothing Shakespeare | 93. Treasure Island R. L, Stevenson | lutely free for each co’ y ordered one of the 
27. Emerson’s Essays, Vol. II. 60. Othello Shakespeare | 94, Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne | following great books : Block Beauty; Emerson’s 
28, Ethics of the Dust John Ruskin | 61. Paradise Lost John Milton | 95. Uncle Tom’s Cabin Mrs. Stowe Essays; Uncle Tom’s Cabin: Lon fehow's Low- 
29. Evangeline Longfellow | 62. Paradise Regained John Milton | 96. Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith | ¢i}'s or Whittier’s Poems ; Autocrat of the Rreak 
30. Frankenstein Mrs. Shelley | 63. Past and Present Thos. Carlyle | 97, Water Babies Kingsley | fast Table: Autobi hyof F ake e reak- 
31. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners 64. Paul and Virginia B. St. Pierre | 98. Whittier’s Poems i h Book utobiography of Franklin,or Irving’s 
John Bunyan | 65. Pleasures of Life Sir J. Lubbock | 99. Window in Thrums J. M. Barrie | Sketch Book. One book with each copy. Order 
32. Hamlet Shakespeare | 66. Poe’s Poems Edgar Allen Poe |100, Wonder Book Hawthorne | to-day. 
33. Heroes and Hero Worship Thos. Carlyle | 67. Prince of the House of David Professor Ingraham 
Sample of any book 24cents. Any 5 volumes, $1; any 25 volumes, $4.50; any 50 volumes, $8.50; or the entire Mbenty of 100 VOLUMES ONLY $16.00. 
All delivered free. Order books always by number, not by name, and be sure to mention ‘‘Masterpiece Edition.”’ It is well to name several second- 
choice books so we may not delay your order in case any of the titles selected are temporarily out of stock. Also give nearest express office. 
YOU GET THE P ATHFINDER FREE With every order for 5 books we will send the PATHFINDER 13 weeks; for 25 books, six months, and for 
50 or 100 books an entire year ABSOLUTELY FREE,, provided you mention the INsTRucToR. No such 
bargajn in good reading was ever offered before. The only return we ask is that you help along the good cause by telling your friends aboutthe PatH- 
FINDER. You can earn liberal cash commissionsor valuable premiums getting your friends to subscribe. In any event send postal for sample copies. 








Don’t hear it said that you are not familiar with the PATHFINDER. Address 


' THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


N.B. We have examined the books and heartily recommend them. We do not see how they can be furnished for so little money.—Ep1Tors. 








TH E TWO G I ANT Ss In Educational Journalism to-day, are the Normal Instructor and Teacher’s World. They lead in size, circula- 

tion and influence. They lead because they are the most practical and helpful. Because they are worth more 

" ' ' 1 the average teacher than the 
thers. 


' The Normal Instructor 
is before you. 


The Teacher’s World 


is a large quarto magazine of 48 pages and 
supplement. Its special features include 
Double Page Food Lesson Charts and 
Lessons; full pages of Language and 
Drawing Cards,Busy Work Cards, Monthly 
Work, Up-to-date Geography, Primary 
Reading Leaflet, ‘Cut Up” States, Prob- 
lems, Examination Questions, Song Leaf- 
let, Heart Culture Lessons, Literature for 
Common Schools, Nature Study, Pieces to 
Speak, etc., etc. Established nine years. 










Each issue contains also a 


superb four page Natural 





History Chart, from 
new Drawings. 


These charts have been mounted and used 
in tens of thousands of schools and are 
alone worth the cost of subscription. 


Every Teacher needs 
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plants and animals obtained from the constant stream 
of water which in life is always pa: through the Both journals sent one full year (new or 
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Tange holes, ‘The fine of ore obtained renewal) 
gon ctsiatsss wea” | For Only $1.25. 
ax yh cees ict wae ia alte ben gens Greatest value ever offered for the price. 
Sen ove, Gane By Stand Gos oS Do not miss it. Send order to 

F ike d 
ata hot TEACHER’S WORLD, 


13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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Reduced cut of one of the superb supplements of the Teacher’s World. Ten free each year. ; 
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SuMy Kingdom for 
a Good Night's Rest” 


( 

( 

¢ is the plaint of the insomnia sufferer. Goes 
to bed, can’t sleep, uses the cold water bag, 
¢ counts to a thousand, tries every heard-6f 
¢ means of producing slumber without avail, 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

{ 


Under No Obligations. 





“Shave yourself, sir, don’t you?’ 
said a barber who was trimming the hair 
of acustomer. ‘Yes,’ replied the cus- 
tomer. ‘‘How did you know ?” 

“‘Well,”’ rejoined the barber, ‘I know 
I have never shaved you, and I do 
sometimes trim your hair. Besides that, 
I think a barber would do a little better 
job than you seem to do.” 

‘Very likely.” 

‘‘We’d have pretty hard work making 
a living if every man was like you,” 
pursued the barber, after clipping and 
snipping a few moments in silence. 


rolls and tosses all night. That soon wears 
one out, shatters the nerves and in time 
breaks down the hardiest constitution. 

The Electropoise will cure insomnia— 
absolutely cure. We know it because it has 
§ cured thousands who were in that condition. 
It will cure you, as well. 

@ Put it on when you retire at night, and 
before you realize it you’ll drop off into 
sweet, restful sleep, the sleep Nature intend- 


ed should be yours, ‘‘Perhaps.”’ 
The Electropoise costs ten dollars, but - “You’re in business, ain’t you ?? 
sleep is cheap at any price; besides, it is ‘“"Yes,”? 


good for other troubles, and lasts a lifetime. 


Insomnia. 
LowELL, Mass., Dec, 21. 

T have suffered for nearly two years from 
insomnia, I have tried all the baths of the 
sanitarium, massage treatment, and inhaling 
compound oxygen. None ofthese gave me any 
permanent help. When I began the use of the 
Electropoise, I was suffering as much asatany 
time, It helped me marvelously the first night 
and there has been constant improvement of 
the whole system, so that I weigh more than 
ever before, have more vigor, and feel after 
three months as good as new. It has done 
wonders also for some members of my church. 

. N. SHORT, 
Pastor Central M. E. Church. 


One hundred and apd, book free. 
Send your own address and that of your 
invalid friends. Agents wanted. 


The Electropoise Co.. 
1122 Broadway Suite, A., 


‘‘Well, s’pose no barbers ever bought 
anything of you, how would you like 
that ?” 

“T don’t think it would make much 
difference,’’ rejoined the customer. ‘““My 
business is selling pipe-organs.” 


And the barber finished the job in 
silence. 


—_——_+2@e—_____—__ 
The Applied Physiologies.— By FRANK 
OVERTON, A. M., M.D. Inaseries of three graded 
books the author has thoroughly covered the 
whole field of physiology and hygiene as it is 
usually taught in the district and high schools. 
Scientific truths are here expressed in simple 
and plain English, which makes a perusal of the 
books attractively pleasant to general readers as 
well as to scholars and teachers. <A concise style 
has rendered it possible to treat their subjects 
with unusual fullness and yet within moderate 
space. In subject matter and in manner of 
treatment the books are thoroughly up to date. 
Summaries, review questions, new cuts, and 
original and practical demonstrations are given. 
In place of the old,new standards 1n physiological 
teaching have been set up. The books are writ- 
ten from the standpointof the cell which is the 
ultimate unit in which life exists and acts. The 
treatment of digestion, foods and intemperate 
eating is especially full and practical. The 
effects of alcohol, tobacco and other narcotics 
are fully developed in an unbiased and dignified 
manner which leaves no doubt as to the evil 
consequences of their use. The intermediate 
and primary books are epitomes of the advanced 
grade. They are complete treatises on physiology 
and hygiene and are adapted to the capacity of 
achild without becoming childish or puerile 
In comparing this with other series the reader is 
struck with the absence of technical terms and 
at the same time is impressed with their fullness 
of facts and principles. AMERICAN Book Co., 
P New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 

A ———~+@o____—__ 
ae) M DEEX | re) IN If you know of any one who is suffering with 
ant N Asthma it is your duty to tell them of the liberal 
4 SSU PD yD) offer of Dr. Taft Bros., 100 Elm St., Rochester, N. 
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Y., which appears on page 36 of this issue of Nor- 
MAL INstRUCTOR. This firm is perfectly reliable 
and will do as they agree. 
~+@_+ 

If you wish a good hand dictionary which is 
perfectly reliable buy a “‘Students Standard Dic- 
tionary” of The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
Their advertisement appears on page four of this 
issue. 


| AT HOME store. 
sition. We 

teach Bock-keeping, Business Forms, 

; Penmanshi Arithmetic, Letter 


P, 
Writing, Commercial Law, etc., b: 
i ; 1 MAIL, ina thorough, practical way, giving 6 euccees. 
a perfect skin,a charming face.Price 50 cts. fulstartin life. Ten Years’ Success. References from 
at druggists or by mai!.Send stamp for sample BAYA state. Catalogue free. Trial Jesson 10 cents. 
Fred’k F. Ingram & Co.,” 65 Tenth St., Detroit, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, BY 
: seein " lien J | 0.35 7 College Bidg., Butlaio, N. Y. 


a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to 
the interests of 
the Common-school Teacher of Geography. Edited by Ricnarp E. Doper, Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known geographers, 
The JOURNAL aims to present, in such a form as to be readily used by om d teacher, the newest and best re 
cent geographical information, together with suggestions from practi teachers as to the application 
thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 
from ‘recent geographical publications. ~a«. Terms of Subscription :—One dollar a year in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time and should be sent to the Journal of School 
hy, 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All correspondence, except concerning subscriptions, 
should be sent to the editor, Richard E. Dodge, Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City. Agents 
are wanted throughout the United States. Write to Editor for rates and territory, 









| TISthe little things that make an im- 

—. the tack you step on, a freck- 

nose, or a blotch or pimple on the 

cheek. Not every one can be beautiful, 

but the plainest face is mado attractive by 
a clear, pure skin. 


, Pg ne ytd CREAM 
is the skin that gets to th root 
of all skin difficulties It cures, ‘The result 



























THREE GENERATIONS OF AMERICAN 
PEOPLE HAVE READ AND APPROVED 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. .. « « 





, iN = 
THE iscopail 
9 
| eo 
(COMPANION $1c'22.6<2% 2 


be published in The Youth's 
Companion of Nov. 10th. 








T! NINE ISSUES of The Youth’s Companion for November and 

December will be given free to all new subscribers for 1899 (see 
offer below). The exceptional character of the contents of these issues, 
and of The Companion from week to week and year to year, is indicated 
by the names of the eminent men and women who will contribute to 
these numbers. Among them are Frank R. Stockton, who will have 
a clever humorous sketch in the issue of Nobember 3d, and Mary E. 
Wilkins, who has written a tale of New England Life for November 
24th. The Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Lord Dufferin, the Marquis of W 
Lorne, Mme. Lillian Nordica, William D. HoWells, I. Zangwill and other \ * 
celebrated Writers will be contributors to these nine issues of 1898—all x 
FREE to new subscribers. Ny 





and send it at once with name and address and $1.75, will receive: 


FREE—The nine weekly issues of The Youth’s Companion for W 
] nt November and December described above, including the 
beautiful Holiday Numbers at Thanksgiving, Christmas \ 
and New Year's. \ 


New Subscribers who will mention this Magazine, or cut out this slip W 





FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar for 1899. Lithographed W 
in twelve colors and embossed in gold. Suitable for the 4 
prettiest corner in the house (sold at so cents each). 
And The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1899--a 
library in itself. A 5. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus for 1899 Volume and Sample 
i Copies of the Paper Free on Request. 







THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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j ‘ i 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 
2 To insert ‘a pointed | Agency, North Cohocton; N. Y., will get you 
instrument and eject | recent copies 


the pen from the atop MAGAZIN E — 


holder, to prevent the elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 
ink from flowing back | send you their latest catalogue giv- FRE E 


See 


ing Wholesale Prices on more than 


— a into the holder and | 965 periodicals. 


soiling the fingers. 








Samples on receipt 
WHAT of re tu Fro postage. OOD or Metal Workers 
IS IT a Vertical Pens time and money by using our 
» 37. Foot and i 
an . Hand“ Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., A—Wood-working Machinery. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. B—Lathes, etc. 





SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
97 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


nights no more. Brain- 
- workers can secure 
sound, restful sleep, 
and immunity from nervous de- 







STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @@ 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes V// 
sparetime only. Three courses, Wy //, 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 












condition and prospects. : 7 pression, by use of anew remedy containing no 

dents and graduates everywhere. opium, morphine, chloral or other harmful drug. 
Fall partica- ae Sample to teachers, free. Zapota Remedy Co., 

Jare free. Sprages an Detrele P. O. Box 263, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Sehvol of Law, 175 Tel. Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Girl and College. 





“Tt is sometimes argued that the college 
unfits a woman for domestic life,’’ writes 
Edward Bok in the August Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “That is true, I think, only 
so far as a girl can or cannot adapt her- 
self from one condition to another. The 
difference between the college and tke 
home is simply the difference between 
all training and real work in the world. 
If a college course is rightly understood 
and taken advantage of, it will prepare 
rather than unfit a girl for the wisest 
government of a house. If she has used 
her time and opportunities at college 
well, her training of system and disci- 
pline will prove of the first importance to 
her in conducting the domestic machin- 
ery. Aside from the direct application 
of her training to her work, she has the 
great advantage of resources of mental 
refreshment when moments of leisure 
come to her. The domestic courses, now 
being so generally introduced into the 
curriculum of our girls’ colleges, also give 
a practical value to a college education 
for a girl which it did not possess a few 
years ago. The value of these courses 
lies in the foundation which they give a 
girl to build upon. 

‘‘All things being equal, acollege train- 
ing is unquestionably a source of inestim- 
able value to a girl as it is to a man; and 
she is the better equipped for her duties 
of wife and mother because of it. Knowl- 
edge isalways valuable. Yet it does not, 
by any means, follow that a girl, unable 
to gothrough college, is ata disadvantage 
with her girl friend who did. Where it 
is feasible and possible it isan excellent 
part of a girl’s equipment, and its advan- 
tages will come back to her a thousand- 
fold in -her future years. But in the 
majority of cases a college training is not 
feasible nor possible. If going to college 
simply meams to a girl’s mind the fun to 
be had it is infinitely better that she 
should remain at home. Ifa girl is in- 
clined to be selfish, and hungers simply 
for a brilliant career, it is wisest that the 
softening influences of a home remain 
her portion. If she is physically not 
strong the home care is a thousand times 
better for her than the best care she can 
procure at any school or college.”’ 

—+2a-—_____ 


Japanese Women. 





Naturally there are no figures more 
perfect than those of the Japanese young 
women. The children, up to the age of 
fourteen, or as long as they have the 
free use of their limbs, are models of 
symmetry. About that time they begin 
to fasten long garments about their hips, 
the effect of which is to impede their 
gait and give them an awkward shuffle. 
In course of time it does worse, and in- 
terrupts the development of the legs and 
thighs. Among the laboring class an 
additional misshaping isaccomplished by 
the practice of carrying burdens from an 
early age upon the back, for the support 
of which broad straps are passed over 
the shoulders and crossed in front, press- 
ing directly upon the breasts. When a 
Japanese girl reaches the age of sixteen 
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without having undergone either of these 
processes of deformity, she is a wonder 
to the eye, and remains so until twenty- 
five, or possibly a little later ; then she 
ceases to charm for acertain period in 
any way, excepting by her manner, and 
that is generally preserved to the last. 
But as she grows old, she has a chance 
of becoming quite delightful again. 
There is nothing nicer than a dignified 
and white-haired old Japanese lady. 
She is always happy, for she is always 
much respected and cherished by her 
juniors, and at a certain age the natural 
high breeding of the race appears in her 
to attain its crystalization.—Christian 
Uplook. 





~@]_+ 
Changing Text Books. 





One of the most deplorable features of 
our public school system is the constant 
changing of text-books. The smooth 
tongued representatives of the book 
publishers conduct their operations 
among the members of a school board 
much as a professional politician con- 
ducts hiscampaign. Wire pulling, politi- 
cal influence or outright bribery. are 
resorted to in a majority of cases—the 
merits of the book in question is a second- 
ary matter. Not only does this deplorable 
— make the teacher’s work much 

1arder on account of his having to be- 
come familiar with each new book, but 
the greatest hardship must be borne by 
those who buy the books. Poor people 
who must keep a number of children in 
school find this most oppressive and often 
beyond their means. When a change of 
books takes place the younger children 
cannot use the books formerly used by 
their older brothers or sisters—new ones 
must be bought. 

We are glad to inform our readers that 
a way has been devised to offset in a 
great measure the evil effects of this 
changing habit. A large book store in 
New York city has figured out a plan b 
which they can take the old books which 
have been discarded and give in ex- 
change for them the new books required, 
by the payment of a portion of the price 
only, or in other words, they allowa 
liberal price for the old books to apply 
on the purchase price of the new ones. 
In addition to the great advantage of 
accepting old books in part payment for 
new ones, they furnish the new books at 
the publishers’ wholesale price. This 
firm carries a large stock of books of all 
publishers, thus enabling them to fill 
orders for any books desired without 
delay. The name ofthe firm is Hinds 
& Noble and they occupy four large stores 
in the Cooper Institute, New York city. 
You will find their advertisement on 
page 6 of this issue of Normat Instructor. 

If your school has changed books or 
added new studies which make it neces- 
sary to purchase new books, be sure to 
write to Hinds & Noble before purchas- 
ing, as we are sure that they can save 
you money. We have done business 
with this firm for several years and know 
them to be entirely reliable. It will be 
to your advantage to mention Norma. 
InstRucToR when vou write. 


ame 

A Dutch sculptor living in Rome some 
time ago received a commission to make 
a statue of President Kruger. It is now 
nearly finished, and is unique in its way. 
Not only is Mr. Kruger represented as 
wearing a tall hat in bronze, but in ac- 
cordance with the wish of Mme. Kruger, 
the top of the hat is said to have been 
made concave, so that it may catch and 
| hold rain-water, in which little birds 
| may bathe and quench their thirst. 














. NO MONEY WANTED. 


We Trust You With This Great Stock of Goods, 
Anyone Can Now Start in Trade and Make Money. 


The Spanish War has brought Prosperity to America. Peace claims the 
honor of this Great Bargain to You. Immense stocks of goods were 
delayed by the War. The Auction rooms were finaliy filled with results from 
War Prize Ships. To pay a big ad. bill we took abouta 
car load of novelties from a big city debtor. We have 
stock enough to more than supply Maine and decided to 
let our many patrons away from home share our Prize 
Capture. There are thousands of good honest boys 
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and girls who want to earn money but cannot geta start—you can now set up a little store at home or tell 
haw’ neighbors and playmates at school about your goods and sell them rare novelties cheap at big prof- 
ts to yourself. Many great millionaires, like Jay Gould, sold small articles and thus got a start in life. 
You can now do the same. 

Our Bonanza m box contains over seventy different useful and pretty articles of 
household value and personal wear. You can see by the illustration and following list whata 
great variety there is and all up to date in style and quick sellers. 

1 Badge Pin, President McKinley; 1 Old Glory Pin; 1 Reversible Pocket Penholder; 1 Bright Finish Napkin Ring; Six As- 
sorted, Ornamented School and Fancy Badge Stick Pins; 6 Silver Finish Allumonide dings; 6 Fancy Twist Friendship Rings; 1 
Small Gilt Frame Toy Mirror; 2 Gilt Frame Colored Pictures; 6 Brass Charm Ornaments; | Small China Doll; 1 Pair Fine Cuff But- 
tons; 1 Pearl Bead Necklace; Half. dozen Steel Pens, assorted}'1 Tortoise Shell Pocl-ci Comb in Case; 1 Lead Pencil Sharpener; 1 
Glass Bead Necklace; 1 Long Gilt Watch Chain; 1 Bunch French Hairpins; 1 Glove Buttpner; 1 Boy’s Toy Watch and Chain; 1 
Coraloid Bosom Pin; 1 Key Ring Ivory label; 1 Fancy Metal Frame Picture Pin; 1 Pocket Folding Mirror; 1 Shrilk Whistle Animal 
call; 1 Chatelaine Watch; Brownie Pins; 1 Album Decalcomanie Transfer Pictures; 6 Assorted Fancy Colored Neck Charms; 
Punch and Judy imitation Bird and Animal call; 1 George Washington Hatchet Charm; 6 Brass Betls for Cat and Dog or fancy 
uses; 1 Fancy Colored Celluloid Mascot Bow Pin; 3 Fancy Jet Stick Pins; 1 Hobson Badge Pin ete 

These six dozen articles retail in large department stores anywhere from one to 25c. each. Wecan give 
you such a bargain on them that you can sell a few and keep the rest and still make a dollar clear by a few 
hours’ work. We trust you with the whole lot. Any parent wishing to have some Holiday presents handy 
had best send for this lot now and look them over before paying out many dollars for something not as good. 
For church fair grab bags, prize packages county fair and school entertainments they offer boundless oppor- 
tunities. With each lot we send special wholesale prices of separate articles so you can dealin them right 


along. 








CONDITIONS The only conditions we ask you tocomply with is a matter of good faith with COMFORT. We 
Ws agree to deliver this whole lot of goods (paying all charges ourselves) to you a stranger FREE. 
For self-protection and a guarantee of good faith we simply require each person when they order this Big Bar- 
gain Box (to send 26c. for a year’s subscription to COMFORT either pr themselves ora friend. These goods 
readily retail from $3.50 to $5.00 according to where youlive. You are to keep them 30 days, sell what you can at 
price list we send you and return T5c. cash to us, keeping balance of money and goods for your profit and 
work. We simply turn the goods over to you at cost ($1.00 in money) is what we get instead of debts. Not more 
than two outfits sent to one party. Ifsold in 5 or 10 days we give additional valuable Premium. 
OFFER NO 9 Some bright girls and boys as well as men and women are moving away and want to own out- 
e Ge right just such an assortment of novelties to sell, give weit or trade offas they please. To any one getting 
up a club of four yearly subscribers to COMFORT at 25c. each and sending us the $1.00 cash for same within fifteen days we will send 
The Bonanza Bargain Box free asa premium. Act at once, don't delay. 
OFFER NO 3 Many boys and girls will want the lot of goods to sell, but can’t get the 25c. to pay charges. 
« Us If you will drop us a postal giving full address we will mail you six copies of COMFORT 
which you agree to sell at 5c. each (many do the same day received). Then send the 30c. to us and goods will 
be sent you without the Ist subscription condition free. We want to help and encourage all Boys and Girls 
who will try an¢ help themselves. Positively no Bargain Boxes sent out only as per above conditions. 
Address MFORT’S BARGAIN COUNTER, Box 912, ugus Maine. 


No RISK for you whatever. We even refand money if all is not perfectly satisfactory. 


BUYING A PIANO. MAGIC LANTERNS 


The buying of a piano issomething every family 
has tin cane sometime. <A piano has ey 

ana ute necessity in every home, and as it and & 

costs more than any other single househould gad Ste pom aes Lag Feccla ind Collence. 
article, it is natural that it should be very care- nase of school work. Every educator should sen 
fully selected. By all means the wisest plan is to or complete descriptive catalog—mailed /ree. 

buy from the manufacturer direct, One firm in| ! ZER, MFG. OPTICLa! <9 fassa U ST., N. ¥. CITY. 
New York makes a specialty of supplying their 7 A. i 4 









pianos direct to the purchasers and claim that by 
so doing they can sell a finer piano at a lower FREE No Money 
price than if they were to sell in the usual way Wanted 


through agents. It is easy to understand this, ‘ . » 
since an agent’s retail profiton a piano is from = ae r Gold tise hand 
$75 to $200. This firm sends pianos to all parts of | chased. Guaranteed to wear. Send us 8 cents to hel 
= bony ll are on =. paying. all a pay for Aa box it comes in and postage on our ri 
charges in advance, without asking for any ad- age ca! e. 
vance payment or deposit, and takes the piano CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
back if not satisfactory after the trial, paying the | TW. YY YYW wr wr wr wr wr er wr wr yr yr ye 
return freight also. This makesitaseasy fora] ~ | 
purchaser in any part of the country to deal with 
them as to buy from a retail agent, and it is cer- 
tainly more satisfactory on account of the sub- 
stantial saving in price. 

Those readers who are interested are requested 





















We willsend this 
! triple SILVER 


FREE Plated Ladies’ 
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to write to Wing & Son, manufacturers of the e PIN o 
Wing Piano, New York. See large advertisement 3) PIN FREE toany person who sends 
on page 37 in this issue. a a 2c. stamp to er” pos . Address 
The Delamorton French Perfection 9 
48 Bond St., New York 





TAILOR SYSTEM 


is used in all Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 
Teachers and ents wanted. PROF. C. E. 
GUNDLACH, 927 E. St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


*1 YARD SILK GOODS, 
all in one piece, suitable for dress trimming 
- “\ or fancy work, sent for 10 cents postpaid. 
= A. N. SILK CO., BEAVER SPRINGS, PA. 
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The American Flag, ‘‘Old Glory,’”’ is the popular fea- 
ture in decorations this year. It is most appropriately 
applied to our School Souvenirs. The flag, printed in 
colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed 
upon the title card in place of the regular Souvenir design, 
when desired. It makes a handsome and patriotic device. 
This we have named our *“‘FLAG SOUVENIR,” and it 
should be so designated when ordering. 


Flag Souvenirs: 


A Handsome and Patriotic 
Souvenir for Schools. 
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North Underhill — om = 
Chittenden Co., Vt. ¢ * Most 
Unique 
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w- Manley a. Strawn, 

t TEACHER 
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Dec. 6, 1897—Feb. 4, 1898. -* 
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The above cuts are two-thirds actual size ot Souvenirs. 


HE demand for the elegant School Souvenirs introduced by us two years ago is constantly increasing. 20,000 Teachers have used them during 

T that time, many of them sending second or third orders for ‘different occasions. The custom of presenting some card or other gift to pupils at close 

of school and on anniversary and holiday occasions is almost universally observed by teachers, and for such purpose these Souvenirs are without 
doubt the finest and most appropriate thing ever devised. price considered. They are equally appropriate 


For Close of School, for Christmas, for Special Anniversaries, 


Or for any occasion when a Gift or Souvenir is pn ii Both teacher and pupil enjoy and appreciate them. Containing as they do the name of the 
school, place, date, name of teacher and all the pupils, they constitute a real souvenir, always kept and highly prized. 


@ The School Souvenirs_wi.s 


Consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed the name of school, town, teacher, date, officers, etc.,as may be desired, 
in the brightest gold letters, and on the second the names of the pupils. Heavy embossed cards are used ‘and the ‘Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly 
artistic manner. Where two cards are not sufficient, additional cards are attached so as to accommodate all the names of the pupils without ¢ rowding. 

Remember we now furnish Three Styles of Souvenirs, all of the same size and with the names of teacher, officers and pupils, differing only in 
the style of the outside card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one wanted in your order. These three are called 


Plain Souvenirs, Photograph Souvenirs and Flag Souvenirs. 


.The Photograph Souvenir has become very popular in the brief time we have advertised it. It consists in <a Sage trans- Price 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the teacher, the school house, some favorite author or popular 
hero. Those ordering Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet-sized photograph from which to copy, and make extra Reduced. 





remittance of 25 per cent. of the regular price for the number of Souve..irs required. There will be no change in the photograph, 
and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Photographs have always been considered a 
most appropriate gift for close of school, but they could not often be used on account of the great expense, especially where the 
school is large. Now that you can procure good photographs in connection with the most appropriate gifts ever devised for pre- 
sentation to pupils for a mere trifle, none should fail to take advantage of the opportunity. Much more satisfactory results can 
be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length or smaller card size. Remember that we fur- 
nish Souvenirs either with or without photographs. 

Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon them, and as many 
Number to Order. more as you wish. State definitely the number you w sik pier send, Diainly written, the matter you 
desire printed on the face of first card, together with the names of pupils. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 


PRICE LIST. 


The following 
prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs. 

For the Flag Sou- 
venirs add 20 per 
cent to these rates, 
For the Photograph 
Souvenirs add 25 per 
cent. 

12 or less 75c. 



























plainly written. In proper names unusual care is alw ays necessary. 15 = = 90c. 
When to Order. Orders can usually be filled w ithin three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple a Ae ditional ones 3e 
of weeks in advance, if possible, so as to avoid any possible delay. P hotographic orders will take more &a-Be sure and spec- 
time to execute than those without. ify which style you 
So eee sending Sample Souvenirs, the cost being too great. The above advertisement clearly shows the style of the Souvenir, and we guarantee want and add proper 
them as represented. By, vic ~ . xh f Rips ‘ . 


are desired. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 
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S imitations, regurdiess 
of what the name may 
be. The Genuine Bar- 
rios Diamond is the 
only stone ever discov- 
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We are the sole = 
in the United Sta 
for these arveleas: 
semi-precious stynes,' 
— are the nearest 
approach to Genuine 
Diamonds ever . is- 
covered. For the , ur- 
of introducing 
hem‘ quickly to the 
thes we will forward 


Ring, Pino 
Stud 
S100 EACH, 
Earrings are 
$2 per pair 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Do Not ConFoUND 
GENUINE BARRIOS 





t retain 
its brilliancy and has no artificial backing. 


It is the Rich = i's Substitute an Diam: 
as a are simply menmiactured Se from chemicals. Genuine Barrios Diamonds r yh nn fey = 


. CUA RANTE and will - ~~ Di a os mnt ween —_ 
ne os Diamonds are guaranteed to retain brilian y foreve: 

nOURS are RAN) FE fisd pis plate and are warranted for fiv evears. - ne nyame 

What the Great Sarah Bernhardt says: are Gay of George Ea 

“ I have used Barrios Diamonds for stage purposes = yoy Ned a = he oad 1 found’ Bargio Dia 

and have found them the equal of real stones. at... ouiecte of great beauty and usefulness.” 

SARAH BERNHARDT. CaRRiz Gay. 

Nadie Ma of feeble imitators. This offer will last for a short time only. Do not delay. Order at once, 


Mérfiato BARRIOS DIAIOND CO., 


42 AND 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, | 
Mention this publication when you write. 
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Diamond: each a 
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" Will Copy Your Photograph. 
i. 
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re us a cabinet-size Photograph and we will ce opy it exactly, except in size, mount 
it ona fine white embossed photograph card, and mail to you at the following prices : 


One Doz. 40 cts. ; Three Doz. $1.00 ; Additional, 30 cts. per Doz. 


The above cut shows the exact size of the work we send out, though itdoes not show 
the beauty of the embossed card. Please observe that these Photographs are of a very 
© different order from the usual photograph advertised as cheap. They are not of the 
‘postage stamp picture”’ style. They are regular photographs, mounted upon a card 3x34 
inches, showing a wide border around the photograph proper. They willserve every 
purpose of a gift or memento that a larger and more expensive photograph would, 


Photographs for Teachers ; For Pupils ; For Everybody, 


Photographs are always considered as especially acceptable mementos from teacher 
to pupil, and with these a teacher can present one to each pupil at very slight expense. 
Pupils desire to exchange ie ne at close of school, and can do it nicely by the use 
roe =e pictures. Anyone will find these pictures suitable for presentation to their 

end 
Photographs sent for copying returned without injury. Sample Free. Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Busy Work Series. 


It Saves the Teacher from Trouble 


ject. 





this year. 
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“BUSY 
WORK” # 
At Work. . 


SNAP 
SHOT. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} 
tions suitable for All Grades up to the Sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each sub- 
Each fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Sentss is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and 






Until further notice Busy 
WorK SERIES will be given 
freeasa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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and Keeps the Pupils 
from Idleness. 


inches each, on which are printed practical ques- 


to use for reviews. Thousands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work 
Series postpaid, to any address for only 85c. 

Take advantage of this either when subscribing or when renew- 


ing your subscription. 
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